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CHAPTER  I. 

THE    WHITE    KITTEN. 

NE  summer  afternoon  some  nine  or  ten  of 
the  boys  of  Elkawa,  in  Michigan,  North 

America,  were  together,  down  by  the  river 
and  around  the  bridge.  They  had  been  playing 
ball,  disputing  'over  every  hit  and  throw,  after  the 
manner  of  some  children,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to 
see  what  pleasure  they  could  find  in  the  game;  but 
at  last  they  had  grown  tired,  and  were  now  grouped 
together  on  the  bridge,  for  the  moment  neither 
quarrelling  nor  shouting.  From  one  end  of  the 
bridge  the  road  ran  up  a  little  hill,  through  fields 
and  pastures,  into  the  country,  and  from  the  other 
into  the  main  street  of  the  village  ;  and  on  that  side, 
just  by  the  bridge,  stood  a  blacksmith's  shop,  from 
which  came  the  sound  of  a  hammer  and  a  song 
besides. 
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While  the  boys  were  chatting  together,  an  Indian 
boy,  a  slender  little  fellow,  in  very  ragged  clothes, 
came  down  the  hill.  He  was  hurrying  on  as  quick  as 
he  could ;  but  that  was  not  very  fast,  for  he  was 
lame.  The  right  leg  was  shorter  than  the  other, 
and  his  slight  figure  was  twisted  on  one  side.  He 
carried  something  hugged  up  under  his  ragged  coat 
very  closely,  as  if  it  were  very  precious  to  him  :  and 
so  it  was.  It  was  a  little  white  kitten,  which  old 
Mrs.  Badger,  who  lived  just  over  the  hill,  had  given 
him  j  and  if  she  had  given  him  a  fortune  he  could 
hardly  have  been  more  delighted.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
the  boys,  however,  he  paused,  looked  troubled,  and 
half  turned  to  go  back.  But  it  was  too  late  :  they 
had  seen  him ;  and,  with  a  shout,  they  all  set  upon 
the  inoffensive  child,  like  so  many  dogs  after  a 
rabbit.  One  boy  alone  did  not  join  in  the  cruel 
sport  j  but  he  did  nothing  to  present  it,  and  stood, 
looking  on  in  perfect  unconcern. 

"  Here's  the  lame  tame  crane,"  said  John  Perkins, 
who  thought  himself  a  wit ;  and  the  other  boys 
took  up  the  words,  and  surrounded  him,  shouting 
them  out  with  all  their  might. 

"Where  have  you  been  ?"  cried  Louis  Matthews. 
"  Whose  apples  have  you  been  stealing,  that  you've 
got  under  your  coat  there  ?  Give  us  some." 

"  It's  some  one's  hen  or  rooster,"  said  another. 
"Chicken-thief!  chicken-thief!"  At  that  moment, 
the  little  kitten,  which  had  been  contentedly  purring 
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under  the  old  coat,  frightened  by  the  clamour,  gave 
a  piteous  little  mew. 

"It's  a  cat,"  said  John  Perkins.  "Give  it  over 
here  ;  I'll  set  my  dog  on  it.  Here,  Ponto  !  Ponto  !" 

Ponto,  a  large  black  mongrel,  came  bouncing  up, 
and  Lucian  Martin  tried  to  pull  the  kitten  away 
from  its  master,  who  held  it  tight. 

"  Oh,  don't !  don't !"  he  pleaded.  "Don't  hurt 
my  cat ! — she's  mine  ! — oh,  don't !"  But  it  was  all 
-useless.  Lucian  tore  the  little  creature  away  from 
him,  held  it  up  by  the  back  of  its  neck  for  Ponto  to 
see,  and  then,  giving  it  a  throw,  set  the  dog  upon  it. 
Its  little  master,  sobbing  bitterly,  hurried  on  as  well 
as  he  could,  to  save  his  pet,  and  he  and  the  kitten 
were  followed  by  a  volley  of  pebbles  from  the  boys. 

The  kitten  went  as  if  it  had  wings,  and  in  a  very 
few  moments  had  taken  refuge  on  the  top  of  a  tall 
stump,  just  over  the  fence,  in  the  pasture.  It  was  a 
very  little  kitten,  and  had  never  climbed  so  tall  a 
tree  before  ;  but,  where  their  lives  are  concerned, 
cats,  as  well  as  men,  are  capable  of  extraordinary 
things.  The  boys  began  to  pelt  it  from  the  road, 
deaf  to  the  pleadings  of  the  Indian  boy  -}  but,  finally, 
as  one  stone  hit  the  poor  thing  and  made  her  mew 
piteously,  his  temper  rose.  He  took  up  a  stone  and 
flung  it  with  all  his  force  at  Lucian  Martin,  who 
was  foremost  among  the  boys.  The  stone  missed 
Lucian,  but  it  hit  John  Perkins,  and  hurt  him,  and 
in  an  instant  the  whole  crew  turned  their  anger 
B  2 
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upon  the  poor  little  boy.  Defending  himself  as 
well  as  he  could,  he  bore  it  in  silence  until  a  sudden 
push  from  Lucian  threw  him  to  the  ground.  His 
lame  side  struck  against  a  stone,  and  he  uttered  a 
cry — almost  a  scream ;  for  the  pain  was  intense. 
The  next  instant  Lucian  felt  himself  seized  ffom 
behind  and  shaken  as  a  terrier  shakes  a  rat,  till  he 
grew  blind  and  giddy, — when,  Clark,  the  black 
smith,  dropped  him,  and,  raising  a  horse-whip 
which  he  carried,  soon  disposed  of  the  rest  of  the 
boys  by  a  few  well-directed  blows,  of  which  Lucian 
came  in  for  his  share. 

"  You  wicked,  hard-hearted  boy !  it  serves  you 
just  right!"  said  a  girl's  voice.  And,  looking  up, 
Lucian  saw  Rose  Camp  on  her  bay  pony,  her  eyes 
sparkling  with  displeasure,  the  colour  mounting  to 
her  cheek,  and  her  hand  grasping  her  riding-whip, 
as  if  she  could  have  used  it  with  a  good  will  on 
some  one  else  besides  the  pony.  Lucian  felt  as  if 
he  would  have  been  glad  if  the  earth  could  have 
opened  and  let  him  slip  into  a  crack  j  but  he  turned 
away  sullenly,  and,  climbing  over  the  fence,  walked 
off  to  the  woods  beyond  the  pasture.  The  little 
Indian  boy  would  not  stay  a  moment  to  listen  to  the 
blacksmith's  good-natured  consolations  or  to  Rose's 
kind  words,  but,  glancing  up  at  the  stump  and  seeing 
that  his  kitten  was  gone,  he  hurried  away  as  if  in 
terror  of  being  pursued,  and,  turning  down  a  road 
that  led  through  some  woods,  was  soon  out  of  sight. 
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"I  didn't  do  any  thing,"  said  Samuel  Martin  (the 
boy  who  had  been  looking  on),  as  he  came  up  to 
Clark  and  Rose. 

"  You  didn't  do  anything  to  prevent  it,"  said 
Rose,  rather  sharply ;  and,  "Who  said  you  did?" 
added  the  blacksmith. 

"  Oh,  I  couldn't  have  done  any  good,  Mr.  Clark. 
Lucian  is  such  a  bad  boy.  It  worries  father  so, 
you  don't  know.  Last  week  he  quarrelled  with  me^ 
and  he  struck  me  with  the  hoe-handle ;  and  it  might 
have  killed  me,  you  know." 

Rose  looked  shocked. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Clark,  "  I  should  like  to  hear  his 
side  of  the  story.  You  always  have  something  to 
tell  about  Lucian,  Sam  Martin.  If  there's  anything 
I  hate  in  a  boy,  it's  that  mean  fashion  of  tattling 
and  telling  tales.  If  you  were  my  boy,  I'd  get  it 
out  of  you."  And,  with  this  unflattering  speech, 
the  blacksmith  turned  back  and  went  into  his 
shop. 

"  Well,  it  was  cruel  and  wicked  to  hurt  that  poor 
little  fellow,"  said  Rose,  whose  indignation  had  by 
no  means  subsided.  "  If  his  brother  Will  had  been 
with  him,  they  wouldn't  have  dared." 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Sam. 

"  I  wonder  what  pleasure  they  can  find  in  being 
so  cruel ?" 

"  I  wonder,  too/'  said  Sam. 

"  What  became  of  the  kitten  ?"  asked  Rose. 
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"  Oh,  it  ran  off  into  the  woods,"  said  Sam,  looking 
round.  "  I  dare  say  it  will  find  its  way  home." 

"Poor  little  thing!"  said  Rose:  "I  hope  so." 
And,  bidding  good-bye  to  Sarn,  she  rode  swiftly  up 
the  street. 

Lucian,  in  the  meanwhile,  walked  away  into  the 
woods  and  sat  down  under  a  tree.  He  was  still 
rather  dizzy  from  the  shaking  the  blacksmith  had 
given  him,  and  his  shoulders  still  felt  the  effect  of 
the  whip;  but  that  was  a  small  matter  in  com 
parison  with  the  bitter  sense  of  shame  that  came 
over  him  when  he  remembered  the  look  and  tone 
of  contempt  and  indignation  with  which  Rose  had 
spoken ;  and  then  he  felt  that  she  had  spoken 
the  truth  —  that  he  had  really  been  wicked 
and  cruel.  To  abuse  and  hurt  a  poor  lame  boy 
like  that,  and  torment  a  helpless  little  kitten, — it 
certainly  was  nothing  of  which  to  be  proud  -,  and 
Lucian  felt  himself  to  be  a  mean,  contemptible 
fellow,  who  had  indeed  been  served  exactly  right. 
And  why  had  he  done  what  he  now  despised  as 
heartily  as  Rose  herself?  Why  had  he  brought  on 
himself  the  self-reproach  that  was  very  hard  to 
bear,  and  which  made  him  twist  himself  about  as 
if  some  one  had  run  a  pin  into  him  ?  Partly  be 
cause  he  had  followed  the  lead  of  the  other  boys, 
and  partly  because  he  "didn't  think." 

There  was  not  a  more  unhappy  boy  at  that 
moment  in  the  whole  State  of  Michigan  than 
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Lucian  Martin,  as  he  recalled  the   events    of  the 
last  half-hour. 

While  sitting  there  under  the  trees,  leaning  his 
head  on  his  hands,  a  squirrel  ran  across  a  log  at 
a  little  distance.  On  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
he  picked  up  a  stone  to  throw  at  him,  but  dropped 
it  again. 

"  I've  thrown  stones  enough  for  one  day/'  he 
said,  bitterly. 

Then  all  at  once  it  occurred  to  him  that  he 
might  do  something  to  atone  for  the  afternoon's 
cruelty.  "I'll  go  and  see  what's  become  of  the 
kitten,"  he  said,  rising.  "  If  I  find  it,  I'll  give  it 
back  to  him." 

He  went  back  through  the  woods  and  over  the 
pasture  to  the  foot  of  the  stump.  It  was  what  was 
left  of  a  tall  old  elm  which  had  been  blown  down 
long  before,  and  was  hollow  in  the  middle  j  but 
there  was  a  rim  round  it,  where  the  wood  and  bark 
were  still  sound.  He  called,  "Kitty,  Kitty,"  in 
the  gentlest  voice  he  could  use,  and  was  presently 
answered  by  a  faint  mew.  He  looked  all  about,  but 
could  not  see  her,  and  called  again.  This  time  the 
answer  was  louder,  and,  as  he  listened,  he  found 
that  it  came  from  inside  the  stump.  With  some 
difficulty  he  climbed  to  the  top,  and  looked  down. 
It  being  dark  in  the  hollow,  he  had  to  look  very 
sharply  before  he  saw  the  little  creature.  He  called, 
and  the  kitten  answered ;  but  it  either  could  not  or 
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would  not  climb  up — though  a  pitiful  mew  was 
evidence  enough  of  its  wish  to  be  out  of  that  place 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Lucian  soon  saw  that  he  would  have  to  get  her 
out  himself,  if  she  came  out  at  all.  He  wanted  a 
hatchet,  but  he  did  not  like  to  go  to  the  blacksmith's 
shop  for  one  :  so  he  ran  to  his  own  home,  which 
was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  hastened  into 
the  kitchen,  where  the  hatchet  was  usually  kept, 
and,  seizing  it,  hurried  out  again,  when  his  mother 
called  to  him,  and  asked  him  what  he  wanted  to  do 
with  it. 

"  There's  a  kitten  stuck  in  that  old  stump  down 
in  the  pasture.  I  want  to  get  it  out." 

If  Mrs.  Martin  had  not  been  very  busy,  she 
would  have  noticed  Lucian's  embarrassment ;  but 
she  was  just  at  that  moment  looking  into  the  oven, 
and  considering  whether  her  baking  of  bread  was 
done.  So  she  only  said,  "  Very  well :  don't  lose  the 
hatchet ;"  and  Lucian  hurried  off,  glad  that  he  had 
not  met  Sam.  He  ran  back  to  the  pasture,  and  was 
not  long  in  cutting  a  hole  through  a  rotten  place  in 
the  stump,  and  putting  in  his  hand  and  feeling 
about  among  the  dust  and  spiders  and  beetles  till 
he  touched  the  kitten,  who,  much  scared  by  the 
blows  on  the  outside  of  her  prison,  had  crouched 
down  in  a  little  trembling  heap  in  one  corner,  now 
and  then  uttering  a  despairing  mew,  as  if  she 
thought  now  indeed  all  hope  was  gone.  With  some 
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trouble  he  drew  her  out,  and,  brushing  the  dust  off  her 
white  fur,  cuddled  her  up  under  his  chin,  whereupon 
she  began  to  purr  with  gratitude  and  satisfaction. 

"Poor  little  thing!"  said  Lucian ;  "what  did 
any  one  want  to  hurt  you  for  ?"  But  the  kitten  only 
purred  louder  than  before,  and  rubbed  her  head 
against  his  chin,  as  if  she  wished  him  to  understand 
that  all  was  forgotten  and  forgiven. 

"I'll  take  her  back  to  the  poor  little  fellow," 
thought  Lucian.  "Will  you  come  with  me,  puss  ?" 
And  kitty  nestled  down  in  his  arms,  as  if  to  say, 
"  Oh,  yes,  certainly." 

There  is  as  much  difference  in  the  character  of 
cats  as  in  the  character  of  people.  Some  are  always 
suspicious  of  you,  and,  however  much  you  may  exert 
yourself  for  their  good,  will  never  have  any  confi 
dence  in  you,  but  will  struggle  and  fight  and  refuse 
to  be  helped  ;  and  others  delight  to  be  petted,  and 
answer  every  caress  with  a  rub  and  a  purr,  which  is 
the  cat's  way  of  saying,  "Thank  you."  This  kitten 
belonged  to  the  latter  class ;  and,  as  she  rubbed  her 
little  furry  face  upon  him,  Lucian  felt  more  ashamed 
of  himself  than  ever—  though  he  was  not  so  miserable 
as  before  he  had  made  any  effort  to  repair  his  fault. 
He  took  the  hatchet  in  his  hand,  and,  putting  the 
kitten  under  his  jacket,  walked  on  rapidly  in  the 
direction  which  the  lame  boy  had  taken.  He  had 
not  reached  the  turn  when  he  met  Sam. 

"  I  wish  you  would  carry  the  hatchet  home  for 
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me,"  said  Lucian.  "I'm  not  going  home  just 
now." 

"  What  have  you  got  there  ?"  asked  Sam. 

"  Never  you  mind,"  said  Lucian,  shortly.  He 
was  riot  exactly  ashamed  of  what  he  meant  to  do, 
but  the  thought  of  having  it  known  made  him  feel 
shy  and  awkward. 

"  It's  Bunny's  kitten,  I  know,"  said  Sam.  "  I 
believe  you  mean  to  drown  it." 

"No,  I  don't,"  returned  Lucian. 

"  Let's  see  it,  can't  you  ?  If  you  don't,  I  wont 
take  the  hatchet  back  for  you." 

"  Well,  there  she  is  :  now  look  !"  said  Lucian,  im 
patiently. 

"What  a  pretty  kitten!"  said  Sam.  "Oh,  Lu 
cian,  give  her  to  me." 

"Why,  she's  Bunny's!" 

"Well,  what  of  that  ?  He  wont  mind;  and  he 
thinks  she's  lost,  besides.  Let  me  have  her." 

"  I  can't,"  said  Lucian. 

"What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  her  ?  What's 
the  good  of  killing  the  poor  little  thing?" 

"  I  tell  you  I  don't  mean  to  kill  her.  Here,  give 
her  back  to  me,  and  take  the  hatchet,"  said  Lucian, 
impatiently,  for  the  afternoon  was  passing  away,  and 
it  was  a  long  distance  to  the  place  where  he  expected 
to  find  kitty's  proper  owner. 

"  Oh,  Lucian,  do  give  her  to  me.  Come  !  I'll  do 
anything  for  you  if  you  will,"  said  Sam,  whose 
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desire  to  possess  the  kitten  grew  stronger  every 
moment. 

"I  tell  you  she  isn't  mine  to  give/'  said  Lucian, 
quite  out  of  patience.  "  Do  take  the  hatchet, 
Sam." 

"I  wont,  if  you're  so  stingy." 

"  I'll  give  you  my  brown  ball  if  you  will,"  said 
Lucian,  offering  a  higher  bribe  than  he  would  have 
done  had  he  not  been  in  such  haste. 

"  Will  you  let  me  get  it  when  I  go  home,  if  I 
do  ?"  asked  Sam,  who  was  famous  for  always 
having  the  best  of  a  bargain. 

"Yes:  only  do  take  it,  and  give  me  the  cat." 
And  he  had  at  last  the  satisfaction  to  be  on  the  road 
again,  and  to  see  Sam  set  off  towards  home  with  the 
hatchet  in  his  hand. 

He  walked  on  very  fast  for  about  half  a  mile, 
hoping  to  overtake  Bunny  j  but  the  latter  had  been 
given  a  ride  by  a  good-natured  farmer,  and,  having 
so  much  the  start,  had  nearly  reached  the  end  of 
his  walk  before  Lucian  set  out. 

Lucian  knew  where  the  camp  was  well  enough  ; 
but  he  felt  rather  afraid  to  go  to  it.  He  presumed 
that  Bunny  had  told  his  elder  brother  of  what  had 
happened  j  and  he  did  not  like  the  idea  of  facing 
that  young  Indian  when  in  an  angry  mood ;  and 
angry  he  was  sure  to  be  at  the  cruelty  practised  on 
his  little  weakly  brother.  However,  Lucian,  with 
all  his  faults,  was  no  coward.  "  He  w  ont  dare  to 
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do  much,"  he  thought;  "and,  if  I  bring  the  cat 
back,  he  wont  mind.  I'll  say  I'm  sorry,  anyway ; 
and  so  I  am."  So  he  turned  into  the  woods,  and 
walked  along  the  forest  path,  with  the  kitten,  which 
had  never  ceased  purring  from  the  time  she  was 
released  from  the  stump.  Presently  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  lake  through  the  trees,  shining  out 
like  a  silver  mirror  under  the  declining  sun.  On 
the  shore  stood  a  queerly-contrived  tent,  made  of 
two  or  three  old  blankets,  a  buffalo  robe.,  and  a 
patchwork  quilt,  fastened  together  over  some  poles, 
— a  shelter  which  Will  thought  all-sufficient  for 
summer.  A  fire  of  sticks  was  burning  before  the 
tent,  with  an  iron  pot  slung  over  it,  gipsy-fashion. 
Will  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  smoking  his  pipe,  and 
looking  very  sullen  and  rather  dangerous.  Bunny 
lay  on  the  grass,  with  his  head  on  his  brother's 
knee.  He  had  told  the  whole  story,  and,  after 
crying  for  his  kitten  till  he  could  cry  no  longer,  had 
not  been  much  consoled  by  his  brother's  promise  to 
take  vengeance  on  the  boys  next  time  he  went  to 
the  village.  Now  he  was  lying  quiet,  with  his  lame 
side  aching,  and  sadly  in  pain  both  of  body  and 
mind.  He  started  as  he  saw  Lucian,  and  pointed 
him  out  to  his  brother.  Will  called  to  him  in  a 
tone  like  the  growl  of  an  angry  dog,  and  asked  him 
what  he  wanted,  and  bade  him  be  off.  He  looked 
so  savage  that  Lucian  was  really  frightened,  and  it 
darted  into  his  mind  that  he  might  be  murdered 
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and  thrown  into  the  lake  and  no  one  would  know 
it  5  but  he  stood  his  ground,  and  held  up  the  little 
kitten. 

"I've  brought  back  Bunny's  cat,"  he  called  out. 
"  Come  and  get  her.  She'll  run  away  if  I  put  her 
down." 

Bunny  scrambled  up  from  the  grass,  and  came 
limping  forward,  full  of  eager  joy.  His  black  eyes 
sparkled,  his  face  lighted  up  with  a  smile  :  he  looked 
really  handsome,  in  spite  of  his  rags  and  dirt.  Will, 
suspecting  that  there  was  some  trick,  caught  up  his 
gun, — without  which  he  seldom  stirred, — and  came 
towards  Lucian. 

"  She  fell  into  the  old  hollow  stump,"  said  Lu 
cian.  "  I  took  the  hatchet  and  got  her  out." 

Bunny  opened  his  eyes  wide,  not  understanding 
such  sudden  benevolence  on  Lucian's  part. 

"What  made  you  hurt  my  little  brother?"  said 
Will,  savagely. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Lucian,  looking  down,  and 
digging  the  toe  of  his  boot  into  the  turf.  "  I  was 
with  the  rest  of  the  boys,  and — and  they  acted 
mean,  and  I  did  what  they  did  3  and  I'm  sorry  for  it, 
and  I  wont  do  it  again." 

"  You'd  better  not,"  said  Will,  only  half  satis 
fied,  but  looking  a  little  less  fierce,  as  he  watched 
Bunny's  delight  in  his  recovered  treasure.  "  He 
never  hurt  you,  or  any  one  else.  He's  a  good 
boy;  and  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  throw 
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stones  at  him  when  he's  lame,  and  when  I  ain't 
there." 

"  I  know  it,  and  I  am — I'm  sorry  I  did  it.  There, 
I  can't  say  any  more  than  that  I  wont  do  it  again, 
nor  let  the  boys,  if  I  can  help  it.  Look  here,  Will, 
here's  all  the  money  I've  got.  I  wish  you'd  take 
it,  and  get  something  for  him."  And  Lucian  put  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar*  into  Will's  hands. 

"All  right,"  said  Will,  relenting,  and,  like  most 
Indians,  taking  what  was  offered  him  without  the 
least  scruple.  He  did  not  keep  the  silver  piece 
himself,  however,  but,  as  it  had  a  hole  in  it,  he  put 
a  string  through  it,  and  hung  it  round  Bunny's 
neck,  by  way  of  ornament  j  and,  the  reconciliation 
being  happily  effected,  he  asked  Lucian  to  sit  down 
on  the  grass  with  him.  Lucian  accepted  the  invita 
tion,  and  Bunny,  still  cuddling  his  kitten,  and  feel 
ing  very  proud  of  his  silver  medal,  took  a  place  beside 
him.  Since  he  had  done  his  best  to  repair  his  fault, 
Lucian  felt  more  kindly  disposed  than  ever  towards 
the  lame  boy ;  for  it  is  a  blessed  arrangement  of 
Providence  that  kindness  begets  kindness,  not  only 
in  the  receiver,  but  in  the  giver. 

"  How's  your  grandmother?"  asked  Lucian,  as 
Will  cleaned  and  prepared  for  broiling  the  nice 
little  trout  he  had  brought  home  from  his  after 
noon's  fishing.  Will  was  not  over-nice,  perhaps, 

*  Equal  to  an  English  shilling. 
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in  his  cooking ;  but  boys  are  not  apt  to  be  very 
particular. 

"  She's  inside,"  said  Will,  nodding  towards  the 
tent,  the  curtain  of  which  was  down.  "  She's 
asleep.  She  sleeps  'most  all  day  now." 

"  She's  very  old,  isn't  she  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes :  she's  'most  a  hundred.  When  our 
people  went  West  she  wouldn't  go  :  so  I  stayed  to 
take  care  of  her.  When  she  goes  to  rest,  we,  too, 
will  go  to  our  own  folks." 

"  It  was  very  good  in  you,"  said  Lucian. 

"  Why  ?"  asked  Will,  surprised.  "  I  was  all  the 
child  she  had  left.  She  took  care  of  me  when  I 
was  little,  I  take  care  of  her  now  she's  old.  That's 
the  way  to  do." 

"Well,  you're  a  real  good  fellow,  anyway," 
answered  Lucian,  beginning  to  feel  a  real  respect 
for  his  acquaintance.  Will,  in  the  meantime,  was 
intent  on  the  fish,  which  were  broiling  on  the  coals 
and  gave  out  a  very  savoury  smell.  When  they 
were  done,  Will  picked  up  a  clean  chip,  by  way  of 
a  plate,  and,  putting  the  fish  upon  it,  with  some 
salt,  offered  it  to  Lucian,  who  found  it  very  good. 
Bunny  divided  his  portion  with  the  kitten,  whose 
appetite  was  not  at  all  impaired  by  her  afternoon's 
adventures.  Just  then  a  voice  was  heard  within 
the  tent,  and  Will  lifted  up  the  curtain  and  went 
in.  His  grandmother  was  lying  on  her  bed,  which 
.was  made  of  heaped-up  leaves,  a  blanket  or  two, 
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and  a  buffalo  robe,  together  with  Will's  best  and 
only  coat,  which  he  seldom  wore  but  on  grand 
occasions ;  but  the  old  woman  had  complained  of 
feeling  cold,  and  Will  had  devoted  his  coat  to  her 
use.  She  was  a  very  old  squaw,  and  was  very 
infirm, — more  infirm  in  body  than  in  mind.  Her 
eyes  were  closed  •  for  she  could  not  open  them 
without  lifting  the  lids  with  her  fingers.  Her  face 
was  covered  with  wrinkles,  and  her  grey  hair  hung 
straight  down  over  her  shoulders,  instead  of  being 
put  up  under  a  cap.  Warm  as  the  day  was,  she 
was  wrapped  up  in  a  thick  woollen  shawl  of  the 
brightest  red  and  yellow,  and,  though  it  was  not 
very  clean,  it  was  soft  and  comfortable. 

After  speaking  to  her  in  their  own  language, 
which  Lucian  thought  sounded  like  water  running 
out  of  a  bottle,  he  took  some  hot  water  from  the 
pot  over  the  fire,  and  made  her  some  tea.  The  tea 
was  in  a  parcel  which  he  took  from  under  the  bed. 
Will  would  always  contrive  to  have  a  cup  of  tea  for 
his  grandmother.  If  he  had  no  money  to  buy  it, 
he  begged  some,  and  if  it  was  refused  him  at  one 
place  he  was  almost  certain  to  get  it  at  another. 
Then  he  set  before  her  the  best  and  largest  of  the 
fish,  first  picking  it  to  pieces  with  his  knife  •  and 
the  old  woman  began  to  take  her  tea,  with  every 
appearance  of  satisfaction. 

It  was  now  late ;  and  Lucian  rose  to  go.  Will 
was  very  civil  at  parting,  and  gave  him  a  cordial  in- 
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vitation  to  come  and  see  them  again,  and  shook 
hands  with  him  in  token  of  friendship.  As  for 
Bunny,  the  glories  of  his  medal  quite  effaced  from 
his  mind  the  other  adventures  of  the  afternoon. 

Lucian  felt  very  light-hearted  as  he  walked  quickly 
back  to  the  village.  He  told  his  mother  where  he 
had  been,  and  how  attentive  Will  was  to  his  grand 
mother.  Mrs.  Martin,  who  was  a  kind-hearted 
woman,  was  much  pleased  with  the  story.  "  I  will 
send  the  old  woman  some  sugar  and  tea  when  I 
have  a  chance,"  she  said.  "And  now  go  for  the 
cows  3  for  it  is  quite  time  the  milk  was  in." 


CHAPTER  II. 

"  TIGER." 

:f*jf]  UCIAN  and  Sam  were  not  brothers,  though 
bore  the  surname  of  Martin.  Lucian 
was  an  adopted  child.  His  mother  had 
died  when  he  was  only  two  years  old,  and  the  little 
fellow  had  been  left  utterly  destitute.  It  was  at  a 
little  town  in  Western  New  York  that  his  mother 
had  died.  She  was  on  her  way,  she  had  said,  to 
the  West;  but  that  was  all  that  was  known  of  her, 
except  that  she  was  a  Mrs.  Smith;  and  the  name 
was  too  common  to  afford  any  clue  to  her  friends. 
She  had  stopped  over-night  at  the  little  hotel,  feel 
ing  too  unwell  to  proceed  on  her  journey.  The 
house  was  then  kept  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin ;  and 
the  latter  offered  every  attention  in  her  power  to 
the  poor  woman,  who  seemed  so  lonely  and  help 
less.  She  did  not  think  herself  very  ill.  She  com 
plained  only  of  feeling  very  tired,  and,  expecting  to 
go  on  in  the  morning,  had  retired  early  to  her  room 
with  her  little  boy,  asking  that  she  might  be  called 
in  time  for  the  stage,  which  would  pass  the  door  at 
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eight.  Mrs.  Martin  waited  as  long  as  she  dared, 
before  calling  the  stranger  j  but  at  last  she  went  up 
to  her  room  and  knocked  again  and  again,  but  re 
ceived  no  answer.  At  last  she  heard  the  little  boy 
stirring ;  and  presently  he  began  to  cry,  and  to  say 
that  his  mother  would  not  wake  up.  His  little 
hands  could  not  open  the  door,  and  Mrs.  Martin, 
much  alarmed,  caused  the  lock  to  be  forced.  She 
found  Mrs.  Smith  lying  on  the  bed,  looking  as  if  in 
a  deep  and  peaceful  sleep  ;  but  it  was  the  sleep  that 
knows  no  waking  in  this  world.  By  her  side,  on 
the  light  standr  lay  a  much-worn  little  Bible,  from 
which  she  had  evidently  been  reading  the  last  thing 
before  going  to  sleep,  and  many  marked  passages 
and  marginal  notes  showed  that  it  had  not  been 
carelessly  used.  She  had  evidently  died  in  her 
sleep,  without  a  struggle.  They  sought  for  some 
clue  by  which  they  might  identify  her  friends.  She 
had  very  little  money  with  her,  and  only  one  trunk, 
marked  "M.  S."  It  contained  nothing  but  the 
most  necessary  articles  of  clothing.  They,  too,  were 
marked  with  the  same  initials ;  but  there  were  no 
letters  or  papers.  The  name  "Mary"  was  written 
in  the  Bible,  with  a  date,  but  no  name  of  a  place. 
She  wore  a  wedding-ring,  but  no  other  ornament, 
except  a  little  watch.  Her  own  dress,  as  well  as 
the  child's,  was  plain  and  poor.  The  little  boy 
knew  nothing.  He  could  hardly  speak,  and  he  was 
frightened  at  being  alone  among  strangers,  and 

C     2 
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wanted  his  mother.  He  could  only  say  that  they 
had  come  a  long  way,  and  that  his  name  was  Lucian. 
The  money  which  was  found  with  the  poor  woman 
was  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  funeral, 
and  there  was  nothing  for  the  child.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Martin  attempted  to  mid  the  child's  friends ; 
but  they  were  not  able  to  spend  much  money  in 
the  search.  Their  inquiries  were  useless,  and  it 
seemed  there  would  be  no  refuge  for  him  but  the 
poor-house.  They,  however,  kept  the  little  fellow 
with  them  for  some  weeks,  while  they  were  ex 
pecting  to  hear  news  of  his  family  j  and,  when  all 
hope  of  finding  them  had  expired,  Mr.  Martin  said 
he  "  had  about  concluded  not  to  send  the  child 
away;"  and  Mrs.  Martin  assured  all  who  wondered 
at  her  assuming  such  a  charge  that  it  was  as  easy  to 
take  care  of  two  children  as  of  one,  and  that  Lucian 
would  be  a  playmate  for  her  own  boy ;  and  Sam, 
who  was  then  three  years  old,  roared  at  the  top  of 
his  voice  at  the  thought  of  sending  away  the  baby. 
So  little  Lucian  stayed  with  these  kind  people,  was 
called  by  their  name,  and  soon  seemed  to  forget 
that  he  was  not  their  own. 

Some  four  years  after  he  entered  the  family,  Mr. 
Martin  gave  up  his  business  as  a  hotel-keeper,  and 
moved  to  Michigan,  settling  in  Elkawa,  where  he 
purchased  a  flour-mill.  He  succeeded  very  well  in 
his  new  occupation,  and  soon  found  his  affairs  pros 
pering  beyond  his  hopes.  Elkawa,  at  the  time  of 
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which  I  write,  was  but  a  little  place,  off  the  line  of 
the  railroad,  growing  up  among  the  stumps  and 
trees,  but  giving  good  promise  of  the  nourishing 
town  it  has  since  become. 

Mr.  Camp,  Rose's  father,  was  a  gentleman  who 
had  once  been  very  wealthy,  but  who,  having  met 
with  losses,  had  come  to  Elkawa  to  take  possession 
of  his  Western  property  and  to  economize.  He 
was,  notwithstanding  his  misfortunes,  the  wealthiest 
man  in  the  village,  and  he  had  made  his  home  alto 
gether  the  prettiest  place  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
His  one  little  daughter  seemed  to  have  everything 
that  heart  could  wish  or  money  could  buy, — though 
Mr.  Camp  often  lamented  that  he  could  not  give 
her  such  advantages  as  she  needed.  His  wife  had 
been  dead  for  some  years,  and  his  sister,  Miss 
Angeline  Camp,  kept  house  for  him,  assisted  by 
three  coloured  servants, — a  young  girl,  an  elderly 
woman  called  Paulina,  and  her  husband  Titus. 
As  nearly  every  one  else  in  the  place  did  their 
own  work,  Mr.  Camp's  establishment  was  looked 
upon  as  a  great  extravagance ;  though  Mr.  Camp 
thought  himself  very  economical  indeed,  and  Miss 
Angeline  never  put  up  her  own  hair  without  feeling 
it  a  great  misfortune  that  she  no  longer  kept,  a  lady's 
maid. 

"  Lucian,"  said  Mrs.  Martin,  two  or  three  days 
after  the  adventure  of  the  kitten,  "  Miss  Camp  said 
they  had  more  raspberries  than  they  could  use,  and 
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that  they  would  be  glad  to  have  them  picked.  I 
wish  you  would  go  and  get  some  for  me." 

"  Can't  Sam  go,  mother  ?"  asked  Lucian,  who 
had  his  own  reasons  for  avoiding  the  place  where 
he  was  likely  to  meet  Rose. 

"  Sam  may  go  too.  I  want  a  good  many;  and 
they  have  such  quantities.  I  am  going  to  make 
jam,  and  I  would  like  them  as  soon  as  possible. 
Why,  Lucian,  what's  the  reason  you  don't  want  to 
go?" 

"Oh,  well,  I  don't  care,"  said  Lucian,  looking 
out  of  the  window.  "  Come  on,  Sam."  And  he 
hurried  Sam  away,  for  fear  he  should  give  his 
mother  the  true  reason  for  his  reluctance. 

It  was  but  a  short  walk  to  Mr.  Camp's.  The 
house  stood  on  a  little  green  knoll,  surrounded  by 
tall  oak-trees,  the  remains  of  the  openings  which 
had,  at  no  late  date,  covered  the  site  of  the  village. 
A.  broad  gravel  walk,  separated  from  the  carriage- 
drive  by  a  cedar  hedge,  ran  round  to  the  back  door ; 
and  behind  the  house  lay  a  garden,  which  was 
prettily  laid  out  with  a  great  many  flower-beds  and 
beautiful  blossoming  shrubs.  There  was  a  large 
strawberry-bed  j  but  strawberry  time  was  over  now, 
and  the  raspberry-bushes  were  in  full  bearing. 
The  boys  walked  round  to  the  kitchen-door,  and 
there  they  found  Miss  Angeline,  in  a  delicate  muslin 
dress,  with  a  white  apron  tied  over  it,  making  rasp 
berry  jam.  She  was  a  fair,  gentle  lady,  very  fond 
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of  flowers  and  birds  and  poetry  and  everything 
that  was  beautiful ;  and  she  had  very  courteous 
manners,  and  a  certain  refined  dignity  about  her 
that  was  very  winning  and  pleasant.  Lucian  loved 
to  see  her  and  hear  her  speak,  and  had  often  wished 
to  be  in  her  class  in  Sunday-school.  He  would 
have  been  delighted  had  she  asked  him  to  do  any 
thing  for  her ;  but  to  see  him  you  would  have  sup 
posed  that  he  was  arming  himself  against  her  at  all 
points,  and  was  only  anxious  to  get  out  of  her  pre 
sence  ;  for  he  hung  down  his  head  and  answered  in 
a  gruff  voice  when  she  spoke  to  him,  and  looked  as 
if  he  was  in  a  fit  of  the  sullens,  when  in  reality  he 
was  in  an  agony  of  shyness. 

Lucian  was  not  a  handsome  boy,  though  he  had 
fine  dark-grey  eyes  and  curly  black  hair;  but  his 
clothes  always  wanted  brushing,  and  were  some 
times  torn  with  playing  and  climbing  trees.  He 
was  tall  and  large  of  his  age,  and  was  apt  to  look 
rather  rough,  not  to  say  boorish.  Sam,  on  the  con 
trary,  was  always  called  a  pretty  boy.  He  looked 
younger  than  Lucian,  though  he  was  really  a  year 
older.  He  was  never  shy,  and  never  at  a  loss  for 
words ;  and  he  chatted  away  with  Miss  Camp,  quite 
at  his  ease,  while  Lucian  stood  first  on  one  foot  and 
then  on  the  other,  and  looked  as  if  he  had  no  more 
earnest  wish  than  to  get  away,  if  he  only  knew 
how. 

"Do  come,  Sam/'  he   said,    at  last,  in    a    low 
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tone  of  impatience :  "  mother  said  she  wanted  the 
berries." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Miss  Camp :  "  I  must  not 
keep  you.  But  wait  a  moment."  And  she  went 
into  the  pantry,  and  presently  returned  with  two 
large  slices  of  frosted  plum-cake,  one  of  which  she 
offered  to  Sam  and  the  other  to  Lucian.  Sam  took 
his  piece,  and  said  he  was  much  obliged ;  but 
Lucian  said,  "No,  thank  you,  ma'am,"  in  rather  a 
surly  tone,  and  put  the  cake  down  on  the  plate, 
colouring  quite  red, — because  he  had  only  just 
escaped  saying  "No,"  without  the  "thank  you." 
Miss  Camp  did  not  urge  the  matter.  "  You  may 
have  all  the  berries  you  want  from  the  bushes  along 
the  gravel  walk,"  she  said ;  "but  please  do  not  take 
the  others,  as  they  are  a  particular  sort,  and  Mr. 
Camp  wishes  to  keep  them." 

'•  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Sam.  Lucian  nodded, 
without  speaking,  and  drew  his  brother  away. 

"Why  didn't  you  take  the  cake,  Lute?"  said 
Sam,  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  hearing.  "  It's 
very  nice." 

•*  Didn't  want  it,"  said  Lucian.  "  She's  always 
offering  us  such  things  when  we  come  here  j  and  it 
looks  just  as  if  we  came  after  them.  You  ought 
not  to  eat  it,  anyway,  for  you  were  sick  last 
night  -j  and  mother  wouldn't  let  you  if  she 
knew." 

"  Oh,  she  wouldn't   mind,"   said  Sam,  finishing 
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the  last  bit.  "  Oh  !  what  lots  of  berries  !  Come, 
Lute  :  we  can  get  heaps,  if  we  pick  fast." 

"  We'll  have  enough  on  our  own  bushes  next 
year,"  said  Lucian  ;  "  and  then  we  shan't  have  to 
use  the  neighbours'." 

"  Oh,  they've  got  enough  of  everything.  They 
can  afford  it.  It's  nothing  to  thank  them  for." 

"I  think  that's  a  very  mean  way  of  talking," 
said  Lucian.  "  If  any  one's  kind  to  you,  you  ought 
to  be  thankful  to  them  the  same  whether  they  can 
afford  it  or  not." 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  returned  Sam,  beginning 
to  fill  his  basket.  "  It  isn't  as  if  they  missed  it ;  and 
half  the  time  they  just  do  it  for  show.  Mr.  Matthews 
says  they  make  a  great  parade  of  all  they  do.  He 
says  Miss  Camp  goes  mincing  to  church  in  her 
light  dresses  on  Sunday,  just  because  she  wants  to 
make  people  think  she's  good  not  to  have  the 
carriage." 

"  Then  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself,"  said 
Lucian,  "and  so  ought  you.  Eating  up  her  nice 
cake  one  minute,  and  talking  about  her  in  that  way 
the  next !  If  father  heard  you,  you'd  catch  it." 

"And  last  Sunday,"  continued  Sam,  quite  in 
different  to  Lucian's  words,  and  not  at  all  provoked, 
"she  was  just  fanning  herself  to  show  off  her  dia 
mond  rings.  She  took  off  her  gloves  on  purpose, 
and  she  twisted  them  about,  and  made  all  the  dis 
play  of  them  she  could." 
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"Well,  she'd  better  be  noticing  her  own  things 
than  other  people's,"  returned  Lucian.  "And  T 
think  that  was  not  exactly  the  way  to  spend  your 
time  in  church, — thinking  such  things  about  her. 
No  wonder  she  took  off  her  gloves  when  it  was  so 
hot  5  and  I  should  think  you  might  have  seen  how 
she  handed  her  nice  fan  to  that  old  woman  before 
her,  who  hadn't  any." 

"  Oh,  that  was  just  to  show  off,  and  make  people 
think  she's  good." 

"  Sam  Martin,"  said  Lucian,  quite  out  of  patience, 
"you  have  got  the  meanest  way  of  talking  !  I  think 
people  had  better  show  off  their  goodness  than  not 
have  any  to  show  off." 

"  Well,  if  you  are  going  to  fly  into  a  passion  I 
shan't  say  anything  more,"  said  Sam.  "You  might 
hit  me  with  the  hoe  again  ;  and  I  don't  like  that." 

"I  told  you  I  was  sorry,"  said  Lucian,  colouring, 
"  and  so  I  was ;  and  you  keep  throwing  it  in  my 
face  all  the  while  ;  and  I  do  believe  you've  told  the 
whole  town  of  it.  One  would  think  I  had  half 
killed  you." 

"  And  you  might  have  killed  me." 

"Well,  I  didn't,  for  all  you  made  such  a  fuss. 
You  always  act  as  if  you  were  half  killed  if  any  one 
lays  a  finger  on  you,  and  run  and  tell  the  first 
minute.  I  wonder  how  you'd  like  it  if  I  went  and 
told  of  you  every  time?" 

"  Ohj  Lucian,  don't  get  into  such  a  flurry.     Any- 
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thing  for  peace.  If  you  want  the  last  word,  do  take 
it,"  said  Sam,  speaking  as  if  he  were  a  long-suffering 
martyr. 

"  Sam  Martin,  you  have  got  the  most  hateful 
way !"  began  Lucian,  in  a  loud  voice ;  but  he 
paused,  for  just  then  Rose  came  round  a  group  of 
evergreens,  followed  by  her  pet  dog,  a  pretty  little 
Italian  greyhound,  not  bigger  than  a  large  cat,  and 
as  white  as  a  lily.  Rose  looked  beautiful  in  her 
pink  muslin  frock  and  sash, ,  and  broad  hat  of 
Canadian  straw.  She  tossed  up  her  little  head  as 
she  passed  Lucian,  and  made  quite  a  show  of  not 
speaking  to  him  ;  for  she  was  still  full  of  indignation 
at  him  on  account  of  his  cruelty  to  Bunny  and  the 
kitten.  Lucian  became  sullen  in  a  moment,  put 
down  his  head  among  the  raspberry-bushes,  and 
picked  as  if  his  life  depended  upon  filling  his 
basket.  Rose  began  chatting  with  Sam,  who  stopped 
his  work  to  play  with  the  little  dog. 

"  I'll  help  you,"  said  Rose,  as  Sam  again  turned  to 
the  berries.  "You'll  never  get  enough  all  by  yourself." 

"  I  wouldn't,  Rose,"  said  Lucian,  speaking  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment.  "  You'll  tear  your  dress 
and  scratch  your  hands." 

"  I  can  take  care  of  my  own  dress  and  hands;, 
thank  you,"  she  said,  with  an  air  of  dignity.  "Come 
away,  Fido,"  she  added  to  the  little  dog,  who  was 
playing  about  Lucian.  "  I  don't  want  stones  thrown 
at  you." 
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If  Rose  had  taken  a  pin  out  of  her  sash  and  stuck 
it  into  Lucian,  he  could  hardly  have  winced  more  ; 
but  he  was  not  a  boy  to  show  how  he  felt  under 
such  circumstances.  He  gave  a  little  start,  the 
colour  rose  to  the  very  roots  of  his  hair,  and  then, 
vexed  at  himself  for  even  this  sign  of  emotion,  he 
began  to  whistle  as  he  filled  his  basket. 

"Lute,"  said  Sam,  reprovingly,  "how  impolite 
you  are  !" 

Lucian  paid  no  attention  to  the  admonition,  and 
Rose,  quite  convinced  that  he  was  the  rudest,  as 
well  as  the  worst  boy  in  the  whole  State,  began  to 
help  Sam,  who  was  nothing  loth  to  accept  her 
assistance. 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  two  boys  came  to  be  so 
different,"  said  Rose,  busily  filling  the  basket,  and 
speaking  in  a  tone  unusually  friendly  and  intimate, 
sure  that  Lucian  heard.  Sam  was  just  going  to  say 
that  they  were  not  brothers  in  reality,  and  then 
checked  himself. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin,  anxious  that  Lucian  should 
feel  as  if  he  were  their  own,  and  not  caring  to  have 
the  story  talked  about,  had  laid  their  commands  on 
Sam  never  to  refer  to  the  subject ;  and  no  one  in 
Elkawa  knew  that  Lucian  was  an  adopted  child. 

"  Mother  is  always  talking  to  Lute,"  said  Sam, 
"  but  it  doesn't  seem  to  do  him  any  good.  Do  you 
know  he  found  that  little  kitten  afterwards,  and  I 
wanted  him  to  let  me  have  it,  and  he  wouldn't?" 
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"What  did  he  do  with  it  ?" 

"I  don't  know,  exactly,"  answered  Sam,  with  a 
mysterious  look.  "  He  took  it  off  into  the 
woods." 

"  Do  you  think  he  killed  it  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Sam,  more  mysteriously 
still ;  while  Rose  looked  shocked.  "  I've  never 
seen  it  since." 

Now,  if  Sam  did  not  exactly  know  what  Lucian 
had  done  with  the  kitten,  he  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  had  been  returned  to  its  owner  5  but 
the  temptation  to  make  out  a  slory  was  too  strong, 
and  he  yielded,  soothing  his  conscience  with  the 
notion  that  he  did  not  certainly  know  what  had 
become  of  the  kitten. 

"  If  Aunt  Angeline  knew  that,  she  wouldn't  let 
him  come  here,  you  may  depend  upon  it,"  said 
Rose,  darting  a  glance  of  indignation  at  Lucian,  who 
was  now  quite  at  the  end  of  the  row  of  bushes,  and 
did  not  hear  Sam's  remarks.  If  he  had,  it  is  too 
likely  he  would  have  given  some  proof  of  the  bad 
temper  of  which  he  was  so  often  accused. 

"  Nothing  will  make  Aunt  Angeline  angry  but 
some  such  thing  as  that,"  continued  Rose.  "  When 
Cousin  John  was  here  last  summer,  he  had  a  turtle, 
and  he  kept  hurting  and  teasing  the  poor  thing, — 
and  wouldn't  stop,  all  I  could  say  j  and  do  you 
know  he  put  fire  on  the  shell,  and  I  ran  and  told 
Aunt  Angeline ;  and  how  she  came  down  on  him  ! 
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You  wouldn't  think  she  could.  John  didn't  come 
out  of  his  room  for  about  a  week." 

"  Well,  it  served  him  just  right,"  said  Sam,  who 
would  never  have  been  guilty  of  such  cruelty,  and 
was  justly  indignant  at  the  story. 

Just  then  Rose  caught  her  dress  on  the  bushes,  and, 
turning,  made  a  large  and  ugly  rent  in  it. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  sorry!"  she  said.  "It's  a  new 
dress." 

"It's  too  bad,"  said  Sam. 

"  I  shall  go  into  the  house  and  take  it  off  before  I 
do  any  further  mischief,"  said  Rose;  and  she  walked 
away  holding  it  up. 

Sam,  passing  the  turn  of  the  wall,  continued  to 
fill  his  basket  with  the  berries,  which  were  very  large 
and  fine — so  fine,  indeed,  that  he  could  not  help  eat 
ing  about  one  of  every  three  that  he  picked. 

"  Sam,"  said  Lucian,  suddenly,  "Miss  Camp  didn't 
mean  us  to  have  those." 

"  She  said  all  on  this  side  the  gravel  walk." 

"  I  don't  care.  She  meant  just  straight  along. 
Those  are  a  different  sort,  don't  you  see  ?  Do  let 
them  alone." 

"  Oh,  she  wont  mind,"  said  Sam,  continuing  to 
pick  and  eat  with  great  satisfaction. 

"  I  shall  go  and  ask  her." 

"You  wont  dare  to." 

"  Wont  I  ?"  And  Lucian  walked  straight  back 
to  the  house. 
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Sam  knew  in  his  heart  that  he  had  no  business 
among  the  white  raspberries  j  but  he  kept  on  pick 
ing  and  eating,  for  they  were  very  fine.  Lucian, 
meanwhile,  reached  the  kitchen  door  5  but  Miss 
Camp  was  in  the  parlour,  and  there  was  no  one  in 
the  kitchen  but  Paulina. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  Miss  Camp  a  minute,"  said 
Lucian. 

"  What  do  you  want  of  her  ?" 
"  I  want  to  ask  about  the  berries." 
Paulina  hesitated  whether  she  should  call  her  mis 
tress  out  of  the  parlour  to  speak  to  a  boy  with  such  a 
ragged  straw  hat  on  5  but  finally  she  called  Miss  Camp. 
"What  do  you  want,  Lucian  ?"  said  Miss  Camp, 
rather  coldly ;  for  she  had  heard  the  whole  story  of 
the  kitten  from  Rose,  and  was  inclined  to  look  upon 
him  as  a  sort  of  young  monster.     Besides  that,  she 
was  displeased  at  the  accident  to  Rose's  dress,  and 
had  no  doubt  in  her  own  mind  but  ''  that  rude  boy" 
was  concerned  in  this  also. 

"  Miss  Camp,  did  you  mean  the  berries  round  the 
turn,  when  you  said  all  on  that  side  the  walk  ?"  asked 
Lucian. 

"  Certainly  not !  Oh,  I  hope  you  have  not  picked 
those." 

"  Sam  did  not  quite  understand.  I  thought  I'd 
come  and  ask  you."  And  Lucian  hurried  back, 
anxious  to  prevent  further  mischief,  and  not  seeing, 
in  his  haste,  that  the  lady  was  following. 
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"There,  I  told  you  she  didn't  mean  those/'  said 
Lucian,  as  he  drew  near  his  brother.  "  Do  come 
away  from  them." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Camp,  gently,  "  I  am 
sorry  you  have  taken  those.  I  thought  you  had 
understood." 

Sam  looked  rather  ashamed ;  for  he  well  knew 
that  he  had  understood  her. 

"I  haven't  got  many,  ma'am,"  he  said.  "  I  thought 
you  meant  all  on  this  side  the  walk." 

"  But  when  you  did  not  exactly  know,  you  should 
have  asked  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  you  should  have  waited 
till  your  brother  came  to  inquire.  I  am  afraid  you 
have  done  a  great  deal  of  mischief." 

"  He  did  not  understand,  aunty,"  said  Rose,  who 
rejoined  them  at  that  moment,  and  who  did  not  like 
to  hear  Sam  blamed. 

"Well,  do  not  be  troubled  about  it,"  said  Miss 
Camp,  fearing  to  hurt  the  boy's  feelings — a  very 
unnecessary  caution  on  her  part ;  for  Sam's  feelings 
were  not  very  easily  hurt. 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Angeline  ?"  cried  Rose,  suddenly, 
"  there  is  that  horrid  great  dog  of  the  butcher's  ! 
He  is  after  Fido  !  He  will  kill  him  !  Oh,  dear!" 
And  Rose  began  to  cry. 

The  dog  in  question  was  a  savage  bull-dog,  belong 
ing  to  the  butcher's  boy,  who  had  trained  him  to 
hunt  cats ;  and  he  always  attacked  them  wherever 
he  found  them.  Many  a  pet  had  he  destroyed,  and 
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there  had  been  several  threats  to  shoot  him  •  but  as 
yet  they  were  only  threats.  He  had  followed  his 
master  to  the  house,  had  slipped  through  the  garden- 
gate,  and  was  now  in  full  chase  after  poor  little  Fido, 
whom  he  probably  mistook  for  some  new  species  of 
cat.  Fido,  in  an  agony  of  terror,  took  refuge  under 
Miss  Camp's  dress.  Miss  Camp,  who  had  no  great 
presence  of  mind,  and  who  was  as  much  afraid  of  the 
dog  as  Fido  himself,  did  the  worst  thing  she  could  have 
done  under  the  circumstances.  She  ran  down  the 
garden-walk,  screaming  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  with 
Fido  after  her,  and  the  bull-dog  after  Fido.  Sam 
took  to  flight  in  the  other  direction.  Rose  sobbed 
and  wrung  her  hands.  Lucian  ran  after  Tiger  •  and, 
just  as  he  was  close  on  the  little  trembling  dog,  he 
seized  a  heavy  watering-pot,  which  stood  there  full 
of  water,  flung  the  contents  in  Tiger's  face,  and,  be 
fore  he  had  recovered  breath,  caught  him  by  the 
back  of  his  neck,  and  by  main  strength  dragged 
him  along  the  garden-walk  towards  the  gate.  Tiger, 
recovered  from  his  sudden  shower-bath,  struggled  to 
escape,  so  that  it  was  as  much  as  Lucian  could  do  Jo 
hold  him  -y  but  he  kept  his  grasp  firmly  fixed,  for  he 
knew  if  the  creature  should  once  get  loose  he  would 
spring  at  his  throat. 

"  Open   the  gate,  Sam,"  called  Lucian,  in  great 
excitement.     " Open  the  gate  !   quick!" 

But   Sam   dared  not    come   near  the    dog.    He 
stood    at     a    distance,    half    crying,    alarmed    for 
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his  brother,  but  thinking  more  of  his  own 
safety. 

"  He'll  kill  some  one  if  he  gets  loose,"  cried 
Lucian,  struggling  to  hold  the  dog.  "Oh,  Sam, 
do  be  quick !" 

But  Sam  did  not  stir.  The  next  instant  Rose 
darted  down  the  walk,  passing  by  Lucian  and  his 
prisoner,  and  opened  the  garden-gate. 

"  Stand  back,  Rose,"  said  Lucian.  "Quick!" 
And,  with  great  difficulty  keeping  his  hold  on  Tiger, 
he  reached  the  gate  at  last,  and,  exerting  all  his 
force,  pushed  him  just  outside,  and,  quickly  closing 
the  gate,  stood  safe  within,  while  Tiger,  who  could 
not  get  over  the  high  pickets,  growled  and  snarled, 
and  made  frantic  efforts  to  get  through  the  bars. 
Fortunately,  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  try  to  enter 
at  any  other  point,  for  he  could  easily  have  leaped 
the  low  fence  which  parted  the  garden  from  the 
yard.  Just  then  his  master,  who  had  heard  the 
noise,  came  up,  followed  by  Titus  and  Paulina. 

Tiger  obeyed  the  familiar  voice  directly,  and, 
leaving  the  garden-gate,  came  to  his  master's  side 
and  licked  his  hand)  for,  notwithstanding  the  sa- 
vageness  to  which  he  had  been  trained,  and  his 
fierce  aspect,  he  was  really  an  affectionate  dog  of  his 
kind.  Tom  Coleman,  the  butcher's  boy,  had  no 
wish  to  hear  his  dog  abused,  for  he  was  as  fond  of 
Tiger  as  Rose  was  of  Fido ;  so,  without  waiting  to 
hear  die  state  of  the  case,  or  to  listen  to  the  loudly- 
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expressed  indignation  of  Titus  and  Paulina,  he 
walked  off  to  his  waggon,  with  Tiger  at  his  heels, 
and  drove  away. 

"Oh,  Lucian  !"  said  Rosa,  crying  with  excite 
ment,  "I'm  so  much  obliged  to  you!  Oh,  I'm  so 
sorry !" 

Lucian,  who  had  hardly  recovered  his  breath,  did 
not  say  a  word.  He  turned  away  from  Rose  with 
an  air  of  indifference  j  would  not  see  her  hand  held 
out  to  him,  but,  going  off  down  the  gravel  walk, 
met  Miss  Camp,  who  came  up  with  poor  little 
trembling  Fido  in  her  arms.  The  poor  lady  had 
been  very  much  frightened,  and  was  very  pale,  but 
she  thanked  and  praised  Lucian  with  great  earnest 
ness.  To  all  her  thanks,  however,  he  made  no 
answer,  though  they  were  delightful  to  him.  He 
only  hung  down  his  head,  and  looked  awkward,  and 
kicked  up  the  gravel  with  the  toe  of  his  boot.  "  It 
was  no  great  thing  to  do,"  he  said,  finally,  in  rather 
a  sulky  voice, — not  that  he  really  felt  sullen,  but  he 
did  not  know  how  to  express  himself. 

"  I'm  glad  the  little  dog  wasn't  hurt.  Come, 
Sam,  it's  nearly  tea-time.  There's  enough  berries. 
Mother  told  me  to  say  she  was  much  obliged." 
And,  without  waiting  to  see  whether  Sam  followed 
or  not,  or  to  listen  to  Miss  Angelina's  kind  words  or 
Rose's  thanks,  as  she  caressed  Fido,  he  took  up  his 
basket  of  berries,  and  passing  through  a  gate  that 
led  into  the  barn-yard,  climbed  over  a  fence,  and 
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took  his  way  home.  He  had  hardly  recovered  from 
the  fatigue  and  excitement  of  his  struggle  with  the 
dog  j  and  before  he  crossed  the  pasture  which  lay 
between  him  and  his  home,  he  was  obliged  to  sit 
down  to  rest.  He  was  glad  to  think  that  his 
character  was  redeemed  in  the  eyes  of  Miss  Camp 
and  Rose,  and  their  words  of  praise  and  kindness 
had  given  him  great  pleasure  and  comfort.  As  he 
sat  resting  on  a  little  grassy  knoll,  he  felt  happy  and 
contented.  A  weight  had  been  lifted  from  his  spirit, 
and  everything  about  him  seemed  bright  and  cheer 
ful.  Presently  he  was  joined  by  Sam,  who,  con 
scious  that  he  had  not  appeared  to  great  advantage, 
looked  rather  mortified.  It  was  not  that  he  was 
ashamed  of  his  cowardice  itself,  but  he  was  ashamed 
that  it  should  have  been  seen, — which  is  a  very  dif 
ferent  thing.  To  wish  to  appear  well  and  to  wish 
to  do  well  are  by  no  means  the  same.  One  desire 
arises  from  a  fear  of  man,  the  other  from  dislike  of 
sin,  and  love  to  God.  It  is  the  honour  that  comes 
from  God,  and  not  that  which  one  man  receives 
of  another,  that  is  to  be  most  carefully  sought. 

"  Were  you  hurt,  Lute  ?"  asked  Sam,  as  he  joined 
his  brother. 

"No  j  only  I  was  out  of  breath  a  little." 

"  Tom  Coleman  has  no  business  to  take  such  a 
dog  about  v/ith  him,  anyway,"  said  Sam.  "He 
might  have  got  loose,  and  caught  at  your  throat." 

It  occurred  to  Lucian  that  no  great  thanks  were 
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due  to  Sam  that  he  had  not  j  but  he  did  not  care  to 
remind  him  of  it  just  then. 

"  What  a  heap  of  berries  you've  picked  !  Your 
basket  is  full;  and  it's  bigger  than  mine,  too." 

"You  kept  eating  them  all  the  time,"  replied 
Lucian. 

"Oh,  I  didn't  eat  many;  but  I  guess  I  didn't 
have  such  a  good  place.  Just  see  how  few  I  have  ; 
and  once  I  spilled  them,  and  it  took  ever  so  long  to 
pick  them  up  j  and  that's  the  way  you  got  the  start 
of  me." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Lucian,  good-naturedly. 
"I'll  divide  with  you."  And  he  emptied  the  berries 
from  his  own  basket  into  Sam's,  until  their  contents 
were  equal. 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Lute,"  said  Sam,  rather 
ashamed. 

"Why,  children,"  said  Mrs.  Martin,  as  the  boys 
entered  the  house  and  gave  up  their  baskets,  "  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  two  of  you  might  have  picked  a 
few  more.  I  know  they  want  them  taken  off  of  the 
bushes." 

"  Sam  spilled  his  once,  and  had  to  pick  them  up," 
said  Lucian. 

"  And  yet  he  has  quite  as  many  as  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Martin,  "I  think  you  must  have  eaten  a  good 
many." 

"  No,  ma'am." 

"We  divided,  so  as  to  make  it  even,"  said  Sam, 
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ashamed  for  once  to  take  credit  which  did  not  belong 
to  him.  "  Lute  is  a  real  good  hand  to  pick." 

"Very  well;  I  can  make  these  do,"  said  Mrs. 
Martin.  "  And  I  think  you  must  have  worked  hard 
for  them,  Lucian.  You  look  as  if  you  had  been 
through  the  wars.  And — see  there  ! — you  have  torn 
the  sleeve  of  your  jacket  half  off.  I  declare,  it  is 
more  work  to  provide  you  with  whole  clothes,  than 
to  keep  Sam  nice  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other. 
How  did  you  do  that?" 

"Caught  it  on  the  gate,"  said  Lucian,  who 
had  made  the  rent  in  his  hurry  to  shut  out  the 
dog. 

"Because,  I  suppose,  you  chose  to  climb  over  it 
instead  of  going  through  it." 

"  I  didn't  climb  over  it,"  said  Lucian,  rather 
shortly. 

"  It  must  have  been  through  some  carelessness,  I 
am  afraid.  You  make  me  a  great  deal  of  work, 
Lucian." 

Lucian  was  conscious  that  he  did  not  deserve 
blame,  but  very  foolishly  declined  to  explain.  He 
knew  that  his  mother  had  a  great  deal  to  do,  and 
that  his  carelessless  often  increased  her  labours.  He 
knew,  too,  that  she  could  not  possibly  understand 
how  the  accident  had  happened  ;  but  not  a  word 
did  he  say.  Sam  might  have  told,  if  he  had  been 
go  disposed  ;  but  he  felt  that  his  mother  would 
greatly  disapprove  of  his  conduct,  and  feared  lest 
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she  should  tell  his  father,  who,  having  great  personal 
courage  himself,  had  little  patience  with  cowardice 
in  others.  So  he  offered  no  explanation,  but  suf 
fered  his  brother  to  be  blamed  for  what  was  no 
fault  of  his.  Lucian  went  to  brush  his  hair  and 
make  ready  for  tea,  feeling  hurt  and  vexed  with 
Sam  for  not  saying  what  he  ought  to  have  said  him 
self.  He  did  not  change  his  jacket,  but  came  down 
to  the  table  with  the  great  rent  still  in  his  sleeve. 

"  Well,  Lute,"  said  Mr.  Martin,  "  I  suppose  you 
wouldn't  feel  comfortable  if  you  hadn't  a  hole  about 
you  somewhere.  I  never  saw  a  white  boy  that 
contrived  to  get  as  ragged  as  you  do.  How  did  you 
do  that?" 

"I  caught  it  on  the  gate  at  Mr.  Camp's,"  said 
Lucian. 

"  You'd  better  tear  it  quite  to  pieces  next  time," 
said  Mr.  Martin.  "  You'll  enjoy  it,  I  know  5  and 
I'll  order  a  tin  one  for  you." 

"  I  wish  he  had  to  mend  his  own  clothes,"  said 
Mrs.  Martin,  half  laughing,  "and  then  he  would 
be  more  careful.  Suppose  you  take  a  needle  and 
thread,  after  tea,  and  try ;  and  then  you  will  see 
how  much  work  you  make." 

At  any  ordinary  time  Lucian  would  not  have 
minded  being  laughed  at  a  little ;  but  now  he  was 
tired  with  being  in  the  hot  sun,  and  with  the  battle 
with  the  dog.  He  had  taxed  his  strength  to  the 
utmost,  and  the  excitement  and  the  effort  together 
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had  been  too  much  for  him.  Since  he  had  come 
in  out  of  the  air,  his  head  had  begun  to  ache,  and 
every  nerve  and  muscle  quivered  and  thrilled,  till 
his  hand  shook  so  he  could  hardly  hold  his  knife. 
The  sense  of  injustice,  and  Sam's  unkind  silence, 
made  the  last  drop  in  the  cup.  He  hesitated  and 
choked,  and  finally,  pushing  his  chair  back  from  the 
table,  and  hurrying  out  of  the  dining-room,  he 
rushed  upstairs  to  his  own  chamber,  threw  himself 
on  the  bed,  and  cried  as  if  his  heart  would  break. 
Lucian  would  have  been  very  indignant  if  any  one 
had  said  he  was  nervous ;  but  such  was  certainly 
the  case.  "  Just  like  Sam,"  he  thought,  bitterly. 
fe  He  might  have  told."  He  did  not  think  that  he 
might  have  told  himself. 

Mr.  Martin  looked  surprised.  For  Sam  to  cry 
was  an  every-day  matter  ;  but  Lucian  seldom  showed 
his  feelings  in  that  way,  and  when  he  did,  he  took 
care  that  no  one  should  witness  his  tears. 

"  There's  something  else  the  matter,  you  may  be 
sure,"  said  Mr.  Martin.  "  Sam,  what  is  it?" 

Such  a  confused  expression  came  over  Sam's  face 
that  his  father  noticed  it,  and,  by  a  few  questions, 
soon  found  out  the  truth  of  the  afternoon's  ad 
ventures. 

"Why,"  said  Mrs.  Martin,  "the  dog  might  have 
killed  the  child.  Sam,  why  didn't  you  tell  me  ?" 

Sam  fidgeted  on  his  chair,  and  said  he  "  didn't 
know,  Lucian  didn't  say  anything." 
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"  And  so  you  stood  still  and  let  me  blame  Lucian, 
when  he  deserved  praise  instead  of  blame.  And 
pray  what  were  you  doing  all  the  time?" 

Sam  hung  his  head  and  looked  ashamed.  "  Rose 
Camp  opened  the  gate,"  he  said,  at  last. 

"  And  so  you  let  a  little  girl  run  the  risk  instead 
of  yourself !"  said  his  mother.  "  Oh,  Sarn  !" 

"  I  am  ashamed  of  you,"  said  Mr.  Martin,  really 
angry.  "  A  great  boy  like  you  to  run  away,  and 
leave  Lucian  to  manage  as  he  could  !  If  Rose  had 
not  had  more  courage  than  you,  your  brother  might 
have  been  killed,  or  lamed  for  life.  For  shame  ! 
to  be  more  of  a  coward  than  a  little  girl !" 

Sam  began  to  cry.  He  had  seldom  seen  his  father 
so  moved,  and  was  afraid  of  being  punished.  Mr. 
Martin  had  not  much  sympathy  with  his  tears. 

"  I  hope,"  he  said,  ff  this  is  the  last  time  I  shall 
ever  hear  of  such  conduct  on  your  part.  If  I  thought 
you  were  crying  because  you  were  ashamed  of  your 
self,  I  should  have  more  patience  with  you  ;  but  I 
am  afraid  it  is  only  because  you  have  been  found 
out." 

"  I  wont  do  so  again,"  sobbed  Sam,  who  was 
really  vexed  with  himself,  when  he  came  to  reflect 
on  his  conduct  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  Lucian's 
kindness  in  the  matter  of  the  berries. 

"  See  that  you  don't.  And  now  stop  crying. 
Wife,  you  had  better  go  upstairs,  and  call  Lucian." 
But  Mrs.  Martin  had  left  the  room  already.  She 
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went  up  to  Lucian's  door,  which  she  found  bolted. 
She  called  to  him  j  but  he  did  not  answer.  A 
second  and  more  imperative  summons  brought  him 
to  the  door,  a  forlorn-looking  boy  enough. 

"My  poor  child!"  said  Mrs.  Martin.  "Why 
didn't  you  tell  me  what  the  matter  was,  and  all 
about  the  dog  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Lucian;  and,  indeed,  he 
did  not.  "I  could  not  help  it  this  time,  mother. 
I  caught  the  sleeve  on  the  latch  of  the  gate,  and 
had  to  just  pull  it  away,  or  he'd  have  been  at  me." 

"I  know  it  now,"  said  Mrs.  Martin.  "Why, 
my  child,  the  creature  might  have  killed  you  !" 

"I  didn't  think  of  that." 

"  No,  I  dare  say  not,"  said  Mrs.  Martin.  "You 
did  exactly  right.  And  now  wash  your  face,  and 
come  down  to  tea." 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  Lucian,"  said  his  father, 
as  he  entered  the  dining-room.  "  I  am  glad  you 
behaved  so  well." 

Lucian  felt  greatly  comforted  by  his  father's 
words.  His  face  was  very  red  as  he  said  that  "  it 
was  no  great  matter  to  do,"  and  that  "  Tom  Cole- 
man  had  no  right  to  have  such  a  dog  about  with 
him."  So  he  finished  his  tea  in  silence,  and  went 
to  bed  soon  after,  where  he  presently  forgot  his 
headache,  his  torn  jacket,  and  his  afternoon's  ad 
ventures,  in  a  sound  sleep. 


CHAPTER  III. 

BUNNY'S  NEW  CLOTHES. 

OT  long  after  Lucian's  encounter  with  the 
dog,  Rose,  coming  into  the  kitchen,  found 
Bunny,  who  had  come  to  the  house — as  he 
often  did — for  milk.  Miss  Camp  had  given  orders 
that  he  should  have  it  whenever  he  wanted  it  j  and 
Patilina,  though  she  now  and  then  scolded  him  a 
little,  had  generally  something  nice  for  him. 

"La!  Miss  Rose,"  said  Paulina,  "just  look  at 
that  child ! — not  a  whole  thing  on  him  5  and  his 
clothes  look  as  if  they  had  never  been  washed  since 
they  were  made.  Why  don't  your  folks  keep  you 
mended  up  ?  What's  your  mother  about  ?" 

"Got  no  mother,"  said  Bunny.  "No  father j 
no  one  but  my  old  grandmother  and  my  brother." 

"  Why  don't  your  old  grandmother  keep  you 
nice  ?" 

"  She's  too  old.,"  said  Bunny.  "  She  can't  do 
any  thing;  and  she  don't  know  how." 

"Well,  you  are  to  be  pitied,  child!"  said  Pau 
lina.  "  Come  here,  and  get  some  dinner." 
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Bunny  had  no  idea  that  he  was  an  object  of  pity  j 
but  he  was  glad  of  his  dinner,  and  sat  down  to  it 
with  great  contentment. 

"  Didn't  any  one  ever  teach  you  any  thing?" 
asked  Paulina. 

"Yes,"  said  Bunny  j  "my  brother  taught  me  to 
shoot.  I  can  shoot  very  well  j  and  I  can  catch  as 
many  fish  as  any  one ;  and  he  taught  me  to  say, 
'  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,'  too." 

"  But  can  you  read  ?  Do  you  know  any  thing 
about  the  Bible  ?" 

"  Will  can  read ;  and  I  know  my  letters,"  re 
turned  Bunny. 

"  You  go  to  Sunday-school  sometimes,  don't 
you?"  asked  Rose. 

"Yes, — to  Mrs.  Martin.  She  told  me  some 
verses.  I  don't  go  now,  because  I've  got  so  many 
holes  in  me.  Brother's  going  to  get  me  some  new 
clothes  when  he  gets  some  money,  and  then  I'll  go 
again.  He's  got  a  Bible.  The  minister  gave  it  to 
him.  He  keeps  it  wrapped  up  in  a  coon-skin,  under 
grandmother's  bed.  He  can  read  it  real  good. 
Sometimes  he  reads  it  to  me." 

"  Dear  !"  said  Paulina,  surprised.  "  I  thought  he 
was  a  heathen." 

Now,  Bunny  had  not  the  least  idea  what  a  heathen 
was  ;  but  he  thought  it  was  something  bad,  and  was 
quite  angry  on  his  brother's  account. 

"He's  not  any  such  thing!"    he  said.       "He's 
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good,  and  takes  care  of  me  ;  and  you  sha'n't  call  him 
names.     You  a'n't  polite." 

"  I  didn't  mean  any  harm,  child,"  said  Paulina, 
smiling.  "  I  dare  say  he's  a  good  brother  to  you. 
Do  you  understand  what  he  reads,  you  and  he?" 

"  Not  always  j  but  it  sounds  kind  of  good,  and  I 
like  to  hear  it,  sometimes,  when  my  side  aches." 

"  Poor  little  fellow  !"  said  Paulina,  kindly.  "Do 
you  have  much  pain  in  your  side,  Bunny  ?" 

"  Sometimes  I  do.  I  don't  know.  What's  the 
use  to  talk  of  it?"  said  Bunny,  who  was  very  un 
willing  to  speak  of  his  misfortune. 

"Where  did  you  get  your  medal?"  asked  Rose, 
changing  the  conversation. 

"  Lucian  Martin  gave  it  to  me,"  said  Bunny, 
proud  of  having  it  noticed. 

"  He  did  !"  said  Rose,  surprised.    "  When  ?" 
"  When  he  brought  my  kitten  to  me.     He  got 
her  out  of  the  stump  and   brought  her  out  to  our 
place." 

"Dear!"  said  Paulina.  "He  can't  be  such  a 
very  bad  boy.  Every  one  says  he  is  one  of  the  worst 
boys  in  town ;  but  that  was  good  in  him,  I'm 
sure." 

"  He  teased  Bunny,  and  set  the  dog  on  him," 
said  Rose. 

"  He  came  all  the  way  out  to  our  place,  and  said 
he  was  sorry,"  returned  Bunny,  who  was  eating  his 
bread  and  milk,  "  And  he  gave  me  this  to  make 
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up  j  and  his  mother  gave  me  some  sugar  and  tea  for 
the  old  squaw." 

"  Well,  there  must  be  some  good  in  the  boy, 
after  all,"  said  Paulina. 

"  Some  good !  I  should  think  there  was,"  said 
Rose.  "  Just  think  how  he  saved  poor  little  Fido." 

"  To  be  sure,"  assented  Paulina.  "  It  was  very 
courageous  of  him." 

"  I'd  behaved  badly  to  him,  too."  said  Rose,  colour 
ing.  "  I  wouldn't  speak  to  him,  because  I  thought 
he'd  killed  that  little  kitten  and  treated  Bunny  so 
badly  5  but  I  mean  to  see  him,  and  make  friends 
with  him,  the  first  chance." 

<f  Do  you  like  to  go  to  Sunday-school,  Bunny  ?" 
asked  Paulina,  who  had  almost  a  passion  for  neat 
ness,  and  was  made  much  more  uncomfortable  by 
Bunny's  rags  and  dirt  than  himself. 

"  Yes  ?  I  like  it  very  well,"  said  the  little  Indian. 
"  I  like  to  hear  'em  sing.  I  don't  go  now, — as  I 
told  you, — 'cause  the  boys  make  fun  of  my  clothes. 
But  brother'll  get  me  some  new  ones,  some  time, 
and  a  red  handkerchief.  He  said  he  would  j  and 
then  I'll  go." 

"  But  it's  no  use  having  nice  clothes,  if  you  don't 
keep  them  nice,"  remonstrated  Paulina. 

"  Can't  keep  them  nice,  very  good.  We  don't 
have  houses  to  put  our  things  in,  like  white  folks." 

"That's  true,"  said  Paulina.  "But  you  can  wash 
your  face  and  hands." 
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"  What's  the  use  ?"  said  Bunny,  composedly. 

"  Why,  to  be  clean,  child.     What  else  ?" 

"  What's  the  use  to  be  clean  ?"  remarked  Bunny, 
innocently.  "  It  makes  a  great  deal  of  fuss." 

"  But  it's  more  comfortable  to  be  clean.  Look 
at  Miss  Rose's  hands  and  face,  and  then  at  yours. 
Which  looks  the  best  ?" 

"  She's  white,"  said  Bunny,  laughing,  and  putting 
out  his  own  little  brown  paw,  which  was  well  shaped, 
though  it  certainly  wanted  washing. 

"  Look  here,  Bunny,"  said  Paulina,  who  was 
more  and  more  interested  in  the  motherless  child ; 
"  if  I'll  give  you  some  clothes,  will  you  keep  them 
nice  ?" 

Bunny  nodded.  "  Yes,"  said  he.  "  I'll  tuck  'em 
under  grandmother's  bed," — which  was  the  family 
closet ;  "  arid  I'll  wash  my  face  too,  if  you  want  me 
to,"  he  added,  as  if  he  were  conferring  a  favour. 

Paulina  went  up  to  her  own  room,  and  presently 
returned,  bringing  two  suits  of  clothes.  One  was  of 
common  material,  and  was  somewhat  worn,  but  was 
whole  and  good.  The  other  was  of  better  cloth, 
and  almost  new.  They  had  belonged  to  a  son  of 
her  own,  who  had  died  when  about  Bunny's  age. 

"Oh,  Paulina!"  said  Rose 5  "do  you  mean  to 
give  those  away  ?" 

"Well,  Miss  Rose,  they  may  as  well  be  doing 
some  good  to  one  of  the  Lord's  little  ones  as  to  be 
lying  there  idle.  I've  got  plenty  of  things  to  re- 
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member  my  boy  by,  and  that  child  wants  them. 
He  somehow  reminds  me  of  my  little  Bob.  He's 
got  just  such  a  cunning  way  with  him,  and  he's  just 
his  age.  See  here,  Bunny,  you  may  put  these  on 
now  j  but  the  others  I'll  keep  here  for  you,  and  you 
may  come  here  next  Sunday  morning,  and  put  them 
on,  and  go  to  Sunday-school  and  come  to  church 
with  me,  if  you  like." 

Bunny's  eyes  sparkled. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  j   "  I'd  like  it  first-rate." 

"  You  want  to  get  a  good  washing  before  you  put 
them  on,"  said  Paulina:  "so  you  come  with  me, 
and  let  me  make  you  clean." 

This  proposition  was  by  no  means  so  agreeable 
to  the  little  fellow  j  but  he  thought  it  would  be 
uncivil  to  refuse ;  and,  so  far  as  his  ideas  of  polite 
ness  went,  he  was  careful  to  act  up  to  them. 
Paulina  went  through  the  duties  of  his  toilet  with 
great  resolution,  undeterred  by  difficulties  which 
would  have  daunted  a  heart  less  bent  on  kindness 
than  hers ;  and  when  he  had  been  washed,  and  his 
black  hair  neatly  combed,  and  was  arrayed  in  the 
second-best  suit,  he  looked  like  another  child. 

"  Now,  see  that,"  said  Paulina,  making  him  look 
in  a  little  glass.  "  Isn't  that  better  than  a  dirty  face 
and  your  hair  like  a  brush-heap  ?" 

Bunny  looked  at  himself  with  great  admiration, 
and  for  the  first  time  there  came  to  him  a  realizing 
sense  of  the  difference  between  dirt  and  cleanliness. 
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(<  It  is  nice,"  said  the  little  boy,  considering; 
"  and  you're  nice  too,  and  I  like  you,  and  I'd  like  to 
kiss  you,  only "  And  Bunny  hesitated. 

"  Well,  what  ?"  said  Paulina ;  and  presently  it 
appeared  that  he  was  afraid  that  the  black — for 
Paulina  was  very  black — would  rub  off,  and  spoil 
his  clean  face. 

Paulina  laughed  heartily,  and  Bunny,  being 
assured  that  there  was  no  danger  on  that  score,  put 
his  arms  round  her  neck  and  kissed  her  very  affec 
tionately  ;  for  he  was  a  loving  little  fellow,  and  very 
sensitive  to  kindness.  Then  he  discovered  that  there 
were  pockets  in  his  new  clothes,  and,  putting  his 
hand  into  one  of  them,  drew  out  a  Sunday-school 
card,  which  had  lain  there  ever  since  Bob  had  last 
worn  the  suit. 

The  tears  came  into  Paulina's  eyes  as  she  saw  the 
little  memorial  of  her  child. 

"What  is  on  it,  Aunt  Polly?"  asked  Rose,  softly. 
It  was  a  ticket  with  a  Scripture  verse  on  it. 

Paulina  gave  it  to  her,  and  she  read  it  aloud  : — 
"  And  the  King  shall  answer  and  say  unto  them, 
Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me." 

"Who  does  it  mean  by  'the  King?'"  asked 
Bunny. 

"Jesus,"  said  Paulina,  reverently;  "The  Lord 
Jesus  Christ." 
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"Did  He  say  that?" 

"Yes/'  said  Rose;  "and  His  brethren  are  all 
those  that  want  help,  and  are  hungry  and  forlorn 
and  sick." 

"  Ragged,  too  ?"  questioned  Bunny,  with  great 
interest. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so." 

"  Well,  then,  that's  me,  too,"  said  the  little  fellow, 
nodding  his  head  at  Paulina.  "  Mrs.  Martin  said 
He  knew  all  about  us ;  and  He'll  like  you,  wont 
He,  because  you  made  me  clean  ?" 

"Bless  the  child!"  said  Paulina,  considerably 
moved.  "  You've  been  to  Sunday-school  to  some 
purpose.  But  come  now  and  get  your  milk,  and 
mind  you  take  care  of  your  things ;  and  mind,  too, 
you  come  very  early  on  Sunday  morning." 

Rose  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  result  of 
Paulina's  labour  that  she  called  her  aunt  into  the 
kitchen  to  see  the  little  boy.  Miss  Camp  was 
pleased  with  Paulina's  efforts,  and  said  a  few  kind 
words  to  him,  with  which  he  was  delighted,  for 
Bunny  appreciated  Miss  Camp's  gentle  manners, 
and  he  limped  away,  very  happy,  with  his  pail  of 
milk,  eager  to  show  his  new  clothes  to  his  brother; 
and  Will  was  so  much  struck  with  the  child's  im 
proved  appearance  that  he  was  moved  to  go  and 
wash  himself  in  the  lake,  and  came  out  quite  clean, 
comparatively  speaking. 

The  next  Sunday  morning  Bunny  was  faithful  to 
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his  appointment.  Paulina  had  begun  to  feel  a  great 
interest  in  the  child  :  and  the  more  she  did  for  him 
the  more  kindly  disposed  she  felt.  Miss  Camp 
made  no  objection  to  her  benevolent  designs ;  but 
Mr.  Camp  had  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  whole 
Indian  race.,  and  was  not  well  pleased  that  Bunny 
should  be  encouraged  to  come  about  the  place.  He 
did  not  like  to  forbid  Paulina  to  help  the  child,  for 
she  was  a  faithful  servant  and  an  old  friend,  and  he 
did  not  wish  to  dispute  with  her — and  a  dispute 
there  would  have  been  ;  for  when  Paulina  had  once 
set  her  mind  on  anything  she  was  apt  to  be  de 
termined — not  to  say  obstinate. 

"You  must  keep  watch,  Paulina,"  said  Mr. 
Camp,  "  and  see  that  he  does  not  carry  anything 
off  the  place..  They  will  all  steal." 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Paulina,  "  I've  seen  white  folks 
that  would  steal,  too." 

"  It's  no  use  to  do  anything  for  Indians,"  con 
tinued  Mr.  Camp.  "  They  are  hopelessly  degraded. 
And  you,  sir,"  he  added,  turning  to  Bunny,  "see 
that  you  do  not  presume  on  the  kindness  shown 
you." 

Bunny  did  not  half  understand  what  Mr.  Camp 
meant j  but  he  felt  that  "the  white  man"  did  not 
like  him,  and  began  to  be  conscious  that  he  quite 
returned  the  dislike.  He  did  not  feel  himself  to  be 
in  an  inferior  position.  He  was  grateful  to  Paulina, 
and  thought  she  was  good,  but  did  not  feel  degraded 
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by  his  obligations  to  her ;  and  the  tone  of  contempt 
in  which  Mr.  Camp  spoke  annoyed  him.  He 
thought,  and  said,  that  he  was  "not  polite." 
"When  people  come  to  our  house  we  don't  talk  to 
'em  that-a-way,"  said  Bunny,  proudly,  as  Mr.  Camp 
left  the  room. 

"  I  wonder  if  the  South  Sea  Islanders  he  was 
talking  of  the  other  night  are  any  better  than  this 
child's  folks  ?"  said  Paulina,  as  she  went  on  brushing 
Bunny's  hair. 

"I  don't  know,  honey,"  answered  Titus,  who 
was  sitting  in  the  door-way  with  his  Bible ;  "  but, 
you  see,  they're  a  great  deal  farther  off;  and  that 
makes  them  a  deal  easier  to  get  along  with." 

"Dear  me,  Aunt  Polly,"  said  Amanda,  the 
young  black  girl,  who  just  then  came  into  the 
wash-room,  attired  in  her  Sunday  best,  with  all  the 
colours  imaginable  on  her  bonnet,  "it's  no  good 
doing  anything  for  such  low  creatures  as  they  is." 
And  she  tossed  her  head  with  a  very  aristocratic  air. 
"Mr.  Camp  won't  have  him  here,  I  know." 

"  I'm  not  your  boy,  and  you've  no  business  to 
scold  me,"  said  Bunny,  growing  angry.  "And  I'll 
not  come  here  to  be  called  names." 

Paulina  lost  patience, — not  with  the  child,  but 
with  Amanda,  who  had  been  taken  out  of  a  most 
miserable  home  to  be  provided  for  by  Miss  Camp's 
kindness. 

"  Well,  you  were  not  such  a  very  high  creature 
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yourself  when  Miss  Angeline  took  you,"  said 
Paulina.  "  And  I  know  what  you  were  like  when 
I  washed  you,  and  dressed  you  in  the  first  decent 
clothes  you  ever  had  on.  You  hadn't  half  as  much 
idea  of  what  belongs  to  good  manners  as  this  poor 
little  soul, — and  you  haven't  now.  Now,  I  tell  you 
what  j  you  just  let  this  child  alone,  and  don't  you 
spite  him,  and  drive  him  off  now  he  wants  to  go  to 
Sunday-school, — offending  one  of  the  Lord's  little 
ones.  You'd  better  go  and  ask  Him  to  give  you  a 
Christian  spirit,  instead  of  flirting  about  Sunday 
morning  in  all  those  flounces.  I  don't  think  meeting 
is  the  proper  place  to  show  off  your  fine  clothes." 

"  Dear  me  !  you  needn't  fly  out  so,  Aunt  Paulina," 
said  Amanda.  "  I  don't  think  that's  very  Christian, 
if  you  come  to  that." 

"  Well,  some  people  are  enough  to  put  a  saint 
out  of  patience,"  returned  Paulina,  who  indeed  was 
no  saint  at  all  so  far  as  patience  was  concerned  j  and 
the  contrast  between  Amanda's  present  airs  and  her 
former  station  had  ruffled  her  temper. 

Amanda  was  overawed  by  Paulina's  look  and 
tone,  and  left  the  room,  just  as  Bunny  was  com 
pletely  dressed  in  his  best  clothes.  He  was  greatly 
delighted  with  the  effect,  and  set  off  for  Sunday- 
school  in  high  spirits,  promising  to  meet  Paulina  at 
the  church-door  after  the  school  was  over. 

The  school-house  was  not  in  the  church-building, 
but  in  a  little  frame  house  across  the  street,  which 
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had  been  the  place  of  worship  before  the  new 
meeting-house  was  built.  Bunny  took  his  place  in 
Mrs.  Martin's  class  of  little  boys,  where  he  behaved 
very  well,  on  the  whole,  though  he  fidgeted  a  little, 
for  he  was  a  restless  child,  and  almost  as  unused  to 
confinement  as  a  squirrel. 

Mrs.  Martin  spoke  to  him,  after  the  lesson  was 
over,  and  asked  him  to  come  with  her;  but  he 
preferred  to  wait  for  Paulina.  He  was  sitting  on 
the  school-house  steps,  feeling  very  happy  and  con 
tented,  and  thinking  that  every  one  was  very  good 
to  him,  and  that  he  should  have  a  great  deal  to  tell 
Will  when  he  went  back,  when  suddenly  he  found 
himself  surrounded  by  three  or  four  boys,  with  John 
Perkins  at  their  head  -,  and  he  began  to  wish  himself 
anywhere  else. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  feel  very  grand  with  your 
new  clothes,"  began  John  Perkins.  "  I'd  be  ashamed 
to  beg  of  a  nigger,  if  I  was  you, — and  walk  in  the 
street  with  her,  too," 

"  You  let  me  alone,"  said  Bunny.  "  I'm  not 
doing  you  any  hurt." 

"I  suppose  you're  waiting  for  every  one  to  get 
into  church,  and  then  you'll  slyly  go  round  and  see 
what  you  can  steal.  My  father  says  if  he  catches 
you,  or  that  brother  of  your's,  round  our  place,  he'll 
set  the  dogs  on  you  j  and  he  says  either  you  or  Will 
took  our  axe  that  was  lost  -,  and  he's  going  to  have 
you  put  in  jail  for  it." 
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"  Never  saw  your  axe,"  said  Bunny,  indignantly. 
"  My  brother's  got  a  hatchet  of  his  own, — and  he 
knows  how  to  use  it,  too ;  and  if  you  tease  me  he'll 
let  fly  at  you." 

"  I'd  like  to  see  him  try,"  said  Louis  Matthews. 
"  You  just  be  off  j  you've  no  right  to  put  yourself 
in  along  with  decent  people.  We  don't  want 
niggers  nor  Indians  about  here." 

"  Oh,  Louis !  for  shame  !"  said  Sam  Martin,  who 
overheard  the  talk.  "Why  can't  you  let  him 
alone  ?" 

"You  mind  your  own  business,"  said  Louis. 

"It's  mean,"  said  Sam;  "and  if  you  don't  stop 
I'll  tell " 

"  If  you  do  I'll  give  you  a  thrashing,"  said  Louis; 
"and  I'll  do  it  now,  if  you  don't  be  quiet."  And 
so  Sam  was  quiet,  and  walked  away,  thinking  that 
there  was  no  use  in  disputing  with  such  a  boy  as 
Louis  Matthews,  and  that,  besides,  it  would  not 
"  look  well"  to  quarrel  on  Sunday  morning. 

Bunny  had  risen  during  this  colloquy,  and  tried 
to  slip  away  unobserved  to  the  door  of  the  church, 
where  he  felt  as  if  he  should  be  safe  ;  and  indeed  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  neighbourhood  of  God's 
house  might  have  been  a  refuge  for  the  persecuted 
child. 

"I  dare  say  you  stole  your  clothes,"  said  Louis, 
standing  in  his  way.  "  I'll  tell  the  constable,  and 
he'll  carry  you  off  to  jail.  There  he  comes  now." 
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Bunny  did  not  know  that  the  wicked  boy  had  no 
power  to  execute  his  threat.  He  looked  round  in 
vain  for  a  friend ;  but  every  one  but  his  tormentors 
had  crossed  over  the  road  to  the  church,  and  he  was 
quite  at  their  mercy.  They  soon  proceeded  from 
insult  to  injury,  and  Bunny's  new  clothes  would 
have  fared  but  badly,  but  just  as  John  Perkins  had 
laid  his  hand  on  his  collar,  Lucian  Martin  made 
his  way  into  the  ring. 

"You  let  that  child  alone,"  he  said,  seeing  at 
once  the  state  of  the  case.  "  For  shame  !" 

"  I'd  like  to  know  how  long  it  is  since  you  felt 
so  ?"  said  Louis  Matthews,  with  a  sneer. 

Lucian  could  have  answered  this  question  very 
exactly,  had  he  chosen  ;  but  he  did  not  care  to  do 
it  just  then. 

"That's  my  affair,"  he  said,  "You  let  him 
alone."  And  he  took  Bunny's  hand  in  his  own, 
and  was  leading  him  away,  when  Louis  Matthews 
raised  a  little  stick  that  he  carried  over  the  child's 
head. 

"  Look  here,"  said  Lucian,  with  a  quiet  tone,  but 
evidently  excited  ;  "you  hadn't  better  do  that !" 

"Who'll  hinder  me?"  said  Louis  j  and  down 
came  the  blow.  Lucian  pushed  Bunny  behind 
him,  and  sprang  at  Louis  with  such  sudden  fury 
that,  though  much  the  tallest  and  strongest,  he  was 
laid  flat  on  the  ground.  He  rose  in  a  moment,  and 
flew  at  Lucian ;  and  the  battle  began  in  good 
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earnest.  It  was  not  half  an  hour  since  those  who 
fought,  and  those  who  looked  on  and  whose  de 
liberate  cruelty  to  a  helpless  child  had  brought 
about  this  result,  had  been  in  school,  listening  to 
Christian  teaching,  joining  in  prayers  and  hymns  of 
praise ;  but  the  spirit  of  Christianity  was  not  in 
them,  and  an  hour  once  a  week  in  the  Sunday- 
school  can  hardly  counteract  the  teachings  of  example 
through  the  other  six  days. 

These  boys  had  learned  to  delight  in  cruelty  for 
cruelty's  sake ;  and,  as  Bunny's  savage  ancestors  had 
been  amused  with  the  tortures  inflicted  on  a  prisoner, 
so  Louis  and  John,  and  their  followers,  found  plea 
sure  in  their  wicked  sport.  The  same  evil  spirit 
was  at  work  in  both  cases ;  but  in  the  one  it  was 
through  ignorance,  while  in  the  other  it  was  with 
out  excuse. 

Lucian  was  rapidly  getting  the  worst  of  the 
battle,  when  Mr.  Clifton,  the  minister,  on  his  way 
to  church,  saw  the  disturbance,  and,  stepping  in  be 
tween  the  boys,  parted  them  in  a  moment. 

"For  shame!"  said  he,  sternly.  (<  Fighting  on 
Sunday  morning,  almost  before  the  church-door  ! 
What  is  all  this  about  ?  Lucian  Martin,  as  usual !" 

"  1  don't  care,"  said  Lucian,  losing  his  shyness  in 
his  indignation.  "  I'll  do  it  again  if  he  teases  that 
child.  He's  one  of  mother's  scholars  3  and  I  won't 
stand  it." 

"  Louis,  what  did  you  do  to  him  ?" 
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"  I  didn't  do  anything,"  said  Louis,  sulkily. 
"  He's  such  a  baby,  he  cries  if  you  look  at  him." 

"  You  did  !"  retorted  Lucian.  "You  called  him 
names,  and  struck  him." 

"  Well,  so  did  you,  the  other  day/'  said  Louis, 
sneering. 

"  More  shame  for  me  if  I  did,"  said  Lucian, 
colouring ;  "  but  I'm  not  going  to  do  it  again  j  and, 
what's  more,  I'll  not  let  any  one  else  do  it,  either !" 

"What  is  the  story  ?"  asked  Mr.  Clifton,  looking 
at  the  other  boys ;  but  they  had  been  all  too  much 
concerned  in  the  matter  to  give  a  report,  and  nothing 
was  to  be  learned  from  them. 

"I  saw  the  whole  thing,  Mr.  Clifton,"  said  a 
young  girl,  who  at  that  moment  came  out  of  the 
school-house,  and  who  had  been  putting  up  the 
library-books. 

' ' What  was  it?"  said  the  clergyman,  who  was 
determined  to  find  out  the  truth. 

Lydia  McDonald,  who  was  a  very  steady  and  very 
truthful  girl,  told  the  whole  story,  undeterred  by  the 
threatening  looks  of  Louis. 

Mr.  Clifton  was  very  much  displeased,  not  only 
at  the  evil  report  brought  on  his  Sunday-school,  and 
the  cruelty  of  the  thing,  but  at  the  thought  of  the 
effect  such  treatment  was  likely  to  have  on  the  minds 
of  the  half-heathen  child  and  his  brother.  In  a  few 
very  emphatic  words,  he  expressed  his  opinion  of 
their  conduct,  and  his  intention  of  informing  their 
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parents.  "And  as  for  you,  Louis  Matthews,"  he 
concluded,  "  I  am  not  in  favour  of  the  rod,  in  gene 
ral,  but  I  should  certainly  advise  your  father  to  give 
you  a  sound  whipping,  as  it  is  very  evident  that  in 
struction  has  no  effect  on  your  mind;  and  if  you 
cannot  be  made  to  feel  in  one  way,  another  may  be 
effectual." 

"  My  father  won't  whip  me  for  an  Indian  like 
that,  I  know,"  said  Louis,  sulkily. 

"  If  he  does  not,  and  if  I  ever  find  you  repeating 
the  cowardly  cruelty  of  this  morning,  you  may  be 
very  sure  that  I  will,"  said  Mr.  Clifton. 

Lucian,  in  the  meantime,  was  leaning  against  the 
school-room  door,  feeling  rather  giddy,  and  half 
blind,  for  he  had  received  a  severe  blow  on  the 
head,  and  a  black  eye,  and  was  by  no  means  able 
to  go  to  church. 

"  Are  you  much  hurt,  Lute?"  said  Sam,  who  at  that 
moment  came  up  with  his  father  and  mother.  One 
of  the  boys  had  run  across  and  told  Mr.  Martin  that 
Lucian  had  been  fighting  with  Louis  Matthews,  and 
was  nearly  killed. 

"Why,  my  son,"  said  his  father,  "what  have  you 
been  doing  ?" 

"  He  has  been  doing  nothing  very  bad,  Mr.  Mar 
tin,"  said  the  clergyman.  "  Perhaps  he  might  have 
been  a  little  more  judicious ;  but  this  is  no  time  to 
talk  of  it.  He  had  better  go  home." 

Bunny,  in  the  meantime,  had  spied  Paulina,  and 
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hurried  across  the  road  to  her  side,  feeling  quite  safe 
under  her  protection.  Mr.  Clifton  looked  at  his 
watch,  and,  finding  that  it  was  full  time  for  the  ser 
vice,  hurried  to  the  church.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin, 
with  Sam,  remained  behind. 

"  You  needn't  go  home  with  me,  mother/'  said 
Lucian.  "  I  can  do  well  enough  with  Sam.  Do 
go  to  church,  father.  Service  is  begun.  Indeed, 
I'd  much  rather  you  would."  And  he  insisted  so 
strongly  upon  it  that  Mrs.  Martin  at  last  consented 
to  leave  him  to  the  care  of  Sam — though  she  felt 
uneasy  about  him. 

"  Go  home  as  fast  as  you  can,"  said  his  father. 
"  I  will  hear  the  story  after  church." 

"What  a  fellow  you  are  to  get  into  scrapes, 
Lute !"  said  Sam,  as  he  walked  home  with  his 
brother.  "  What's  the  use  of  your  fighting  Louis 
Matthews?  He's  twice  as  big  as  you  are.  You 
might  have  gone  and  called  father,  or  some  one;"  for 
in  Sam's  valour  discretion  always  had  a  great  share. 

"Why  didn't  you,  then?"  asked  Lucian.  "You 
saw  the  first  of  it." 

"  I  did  tell  them  to  stop,  but  they  wouldn't  mind; 
and  then  I  went  to  find  some  one,  and  they  went  on 
with  it  when  I  was  gone." 

"Well,  that  was  just  the  reason  I  couldn't  take 
the  time,"  saidv  Lucian.  "  I  didn't  mean  to  fight, 
but  I  couldn't  help  it.  Do  you  think  father'll  mind 
it  much  ?" 

"  No  :  I  don't  believe  he  will.     Didn't  you  hear 
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how  Mr.  Clifton  took  your  part?  I  hope  Louis 
Matthews  will  catch  it." 

"  His  father  won't  say  anything,"  said  Lucian. 
"  When  he  stole  Mr.  Camp's  melons  last  year,  Mr. 
Camp  told  his  father,  and  he  just  laughed,  and  said 
boys  would  be  boys ;  and  then  he  whipped  him  till 
he  half  killed  him,  just  for  eating  two  or  three 
peaches  out  of  their  garden — and  Louis  really  didn't 
know  he  could  not  have  them." 

"  Your  eye  looks  very  bad.  You  won't  be  fit  to 
be  seen  for  a  week." 

As  soon  as  they  came  home,  the  boys  applied 
such  simple  remedies  as  are  in  common  use,  to 
Lucian's  bruises  j  but  they  pained  him  in  no  small 
degree  3  and  when  his  father  and  mother  came,  they 
found  him  lying  on  the  bed,  looking  very  pale,  and 
feeling  sick. 

Mr.  Martin  had  heard  the  whole  story  from  Mr. 
Clifton,  and  was  not  disposed  to  blame  his  boy  very 
severely.  Lucian  had  often  been  in  disgrace  for  fight 
ing,  and  his  father  was  glad  that  for  once  there  was 
no  occasion  for  censure  or  for  punishment  j  though 
he  asked  him  if  he  could  not  have  saved  the  little 
Indian  from  his  tormentors  by  more  moderate 
means,  and  thus  have  prevented  the  scandal  of  a 
fight  on  Sunday  morning  at  the  door  of  the  Sunday- 
school. 

"  I  never  troubled  him,  father,  till  he  struck  the 
little  fellow  j  and  I  couldn't  keep  him  off  any  other 
way." 
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"But,  Lucian,"  said  his  father,  "Mr.  Clark  told 
me  that  you  had  been  guilty  of  teasing  the  poor 
child  yourself,  and  that  he  stopped  you." 

"Well,  it  was  so,"  said  Lucian,  colouring. 

"  And  you  new  at  Louis  for  doing  the  same 
thing." 

Lucian  did  not  know  what  to  answer  j  but  Mrs. 
Martin  spoke.  "  Lucian  did  all  he  could  to  make 
amends,"  she  said.  "  He  gave  Bunny  his  twenty-five 
cent  piece,  and  walked  out  to  the  camp  that  same 
afternoon,,  to  say  he  was  sorry,  and  take  back  the 
kitten." 

"We  made  up  friends,"  said  Lucian,  looking 
down  at  the  carpet ;  "  and  I  promised  Will  I 
wouldn't  let  the  boys  tease  him,  if  I  could  help  it  j 
and  I  could  help  it  then." 

"  You  might  have  spoken  to  them  in  the  first 
place,"  said  Mr.  Martin. 

"I  did,  sir." 

"And  so  did  I,  father,"  said  Sam.  "And  it 
didn't  do  a  bit  of  good ;  and  then  I  went  to  find 
you,  and  when  I  went  they  began  to  abuse  him." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Martin,  "  we  will  say  no  more 
about  it.  I  am  glad  that  Lucian  had  so  much  right 
on  his  side.  I  really  do  not  know  how  you  can  deal 
with  such  a  boy  as  Louis  Matthews,  except  by  the 
strong  hand ;  but  next  time  I  hope  it  will  be  rather 
a  stronger  hand  than  Lucian's." 

"  Was    it    very  wrong,    mother  ?"  said    Lucian. 
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"  I'm  sorry  it  was  on  Sunday.  I  did  mean  to  be 
good  this  week  ;  but  something  always  comes  across 
me." 

"  Something  wrong  is  always  coming  across  us  in 
this  world,  my  dear ;  and  it  is  not  in  our  own 
strength  that  we  should  try  to  overcome,  but  in  that 
of  Him  who,  having  been  *  tempted  in  all  points 
like  as  we  are,  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are 
tempted  $'  but  I  am  very  far  from  blaming  you  for 
taking  Bunny's  part." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE      HALF-EAGLE.* 

IN  Monday  morning  Rose  came  down  to 
Mr.  Martin's  upon  an  errand  for  her  aunt. 
Miss  Camp  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
care  of  poultry,  and  had  had  a  fine  yard  made,  and 
had  been  at  considerable  expense  to  obtain  the 
choicest  breeds  of  fowls.  She  had  given  some  of 
the  eggs  to  Mrs.  Martin,  who  had  taken  no  par 
ticular  pains  with  the  chickens  when  they  made 
their  appearance ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  had  done 
much  better  than  their  relations  at  Mr.  Camp's,  and 
were  flourishing  and  multiplying,  while  Miss  Camp's 
fell  victims  to  all  the  ills  that  chickens  are  heirs  to. 
Miss  Camp  wanted  some  eggs,  and  Rose,  hoping 
that  she  might  see  Lucian  and  repair  the  injustice 
she  had  done  him,  offered  to  go  for  the  eggs. 

"  I   don't  see  why  your  hens  do  so  much  better 
than   ours,"    said  Rose  to    Mrs.  Martin.     "  How 

*  An  American  gold  coin  equal  to  five  dollars,  or  one  sovereign 
English. 
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many  little  turkeys  you  have !  and  ours  all  died, 
poor  things !" 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  in  having  a  knack  about 
such  matters/'  said  Mrs.  Martin. 

"  I  wish  I  could  find  out  what  a  knack  is !"  said 
Rose.  "  Paulina  is  always  talking  about  having  a 
knack,  but  I  never  can  see  what  it  is." 

"I  hardly  think  I  have  eggs  enough  in  the 
house/'  said  Mrs.  Martin ;  "but  I  dare  say  I  can 
find  some  in  the  barn." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  should  take  so  much  trouble/' 
said  Rose.  "  Can't  one  of  the  boys  go  ?" 

"  Sam  is  not  at  home,  and  Lucian  is  hardly  fit  to 
see  anybody  to-day,"  said  Mrs.  Martin,  smiling. 
"  He  was  hart  yesterday  :  in  fact,  he  took  the  part 
of  that  poor  little  persecuted  Indian  boy,  against  a 
boy  twice  as  big  as  himself,  and  got  a  black  eye  in 
consequence." 

"  Did  he  !"  said  Rose.  "  I  am  glad  of  it — I 
mean,  I  am  glad  he  took  Bunny's  part.  Poor  little 
fellow  !  I  don't  see  why  the  boys  treat  him  so." 

"  It's  very  base,  and  very  cruel,"  said  Mrs. 
Martin.  "  But  here  comes  Sam  :  I  dare  say  he 
will  be  glad  to  find  the  eggs  for  you." 

Sam  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  oblige  Rose, 
whom  he  liked  very  much, — though  he  felt  rather 
ashamed  when  he  remembered  his  part  in  the  ad 
venture  with  Tiger. 

"  Let  me  go  to  the  barn,"  said  Rose :  "  there  is 
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hardly  any  thing  I  like  better  than  to  look  for 
eggs."  And  the  two  children  went  out,  Sam  care 
fully  holding  open  the  gate,  for  he  was  generally  a 
very  civil  boy. 

"  What  made  you  tell  me  Lucian  killed  that  little 
kitty?"  asked  Rose,  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of 
hearing. 

"I  didn't  say  for  certain,"  said  Sam ;  "  but  I 
really  don't  know  what  did  become  of  it." 

"  Why,  he  took  it  all  the  way  back  to  Bunny, 
and  made  friends  with  him.  Bunny  told  rne  so 
himself." 

"  I  am  glad  if  he  did,"  said  Sam,  who,  never 
theless,  could  not  help  feeling  a  little  disappointed, 
to  think  that  Lucian  was  likely  to  gain  praise, 
instead  of  blame,  from  Rose.  "Are  you  sure  it 
was  so  ?" 

"  That's  what  Bunny  told  me  ;  and  he  gave  him 
a  quarter  of  a  dollar  besides." 

"  Well,  you  saw  how  he  acted  that  day." 

"  He  did  all  he  could  to  make  up  for  it,  and  said 
he  was  sorry,"  returned  Rose,  not  greatly  pleased 
with  Sam's  tone ;  "  and  your  mother  told  me  he 
was  hurt  yesterday  while  taking  Bunny's  part." 

"  So  he  was,"  said  Sam,  instantly  altering  his 
manner,  as  he  saw  that  Rose  was  not  pleased. 
"  He  fought  Louis  Matthews,  and  got  badly 
hurt." 

"  I  can't  bear  that  boy,"  said  Rose.     "  He  threw 
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a  stone  at  my  pony  one  day  when  I  was  on  his 
back,  and  he  started  and  nearly  threw  me  off." 

"Just  like  him.  Mr.  Clifton  said  yesterday  if 
he  caught  him  teasing  Bunny  again,  if  his  father 
wouldn't  punish  him,  he  would." 

"  Oh,  that  explains,"  said  Rose.  "  Mrs.  Mat 
thews  was  at  our  house  this  morning,  and  was 
telling  Aunt  Angeline  no  end  of  things  against 
Mr.  Clifton.  She  says  he  preaches  at  particular 
people  ;  and  when  we  come  to  find  out,  it  was 
because  he  preached  a  sermon  about  slandering  one's 
neighbours;'  and  she  said  she  knew  he  meant  her." 

Sam  could  not  but  laugh,  as  he  climbed  up 
upon  the  hay-mow  after  the  eggs. 

"  Here  are  a  dozen,  all  in  one  nest,"  he  said. 
"  Let  me  have  the  basket,  please,  Rose." 

f<  I  don't  know  exactly  how  many  Aunt  Arige- 
line  wanted,  but  I  am  sure  here's  quite  enough. 
Who  takes  care  of  the  chickens  ?" 

"  I  do,  mostly.  Lucian  looks  after  the  horses. 
Father  don't  like  to  have  him,  for  they  kick  some 
times  j  but  he  is  so  busy  himself,  he  don't  always 
have  time,  and  the  hired  man  is  so  careless ;  and 
Lute  likes  to,  besides." 

Lucian  at  that  moment  entered  the  barn,  not 
knowing  that  Rose  was  there.  He  was  rather  pale  j 
his  eye  was  bandaged,  and  he  was  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  for  of  three  jackets  two  were  in  his  mother's 
mending-basket,  and  one  in  the  wash,  and  Mrs. 
F  2 
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Martin  would  not  let  him  have  the  fourth,  lest 
something  should  happen  to  that.  He  was  going 
to  slip  out  again,  as  soon  as  he  saw  Rose ;  but  she 
sprang  forward,  and  held  out  both  hands. 

"  Oh,  Lucian!  don't  go.  Wont  you  speak  to  me  ? 
I'm  so  sorry  I  was  so  rude  to  you.  Please  forgive  me." 

Lucian  coloured,  and  felt  very  much  embarrassed. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said,  hesitatingly.  "It 
wasn't  anything." 

"  You  see,"  said  Rose,  "  I  was  vexed  that  day, 
the  boys  acted  so.  Bunny  has  told  me  how  you 
made  friends  with  him." 

"  He's  a  good  little  fellow  enough,"  answered 
Lucian.  "The  boys,  somehow,  have  got  in  the  way 
of  teasing  him  so.  Take  care,  Sam:  you'll  break 
the  eggs." 

"And  I  was  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  Fido. 
I've  had  him  ever  since  I  was  a  little  girl,"  said 
Rose  ;  and  she  was  not  a  very  big  girl  then,  being 
only  twelve  years  old,  and  small  of  her  age.  "  And 
such  a  time  as  you  had  yesterday !  I'm  so  sorry 
you  were  hurt !" 

"Oh,  it's  nothing,"  said  Lucian.  "Do  you  have 
any  doves  up  at  your  house  ?"  he  added,  mustering 
boldness  enough  to  ask  a  question,  in  his  desire  to 
change  the  conversation. 

"Doves?     No.     Have  you?" 

"  Oh,  yes :  a  great  many,"  said  Lucian,  more  at 
his  ease.  "  Come  up,  and  I'll  show  them  to  you." 
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Rose  was  all  eagerness,  and  followed  the  boys 
through  into  the  other  part  of  the  barn,  where  they 
introduced  her  to  the  doves. 

They  were  very  pretty  creatures,  and  Rose  was 
charmed  with  them. 

"  How  tame  they  are !"  she  said,  stroking  a 
white  pigeon  that  was  nearest.  "  I  mean  to  ask 
father  to  get  me  some." 

"Would  you  like  to  have  a  pair?"  said  Lucian,, 
instantly. 

"  Oh,  indeed  I  would  !" 

"Those  six  are  mine,"  said  Lucian,  pointing  out 
his  own  property  among  the  pigeons,  as  they  paraded 
about  on  the  floor,  picking  up  the  grain  which  the 
boys  had  scattered,  cooing  and  making  their  bows 
to  one  another  after  their  usual  self-satisfied  and 
social  fashion.  "  Take  any  of  them  you  like  :  I 
wish  you  would." 

"  Oh,  Lucian  !  How  kind  !  I  thank  you  ever 
so  much.  But  will  your  father  like  it  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes :  they're  my  own.  I  bought  them 
with  my  own  money  last  summer,  and  when  they 
had  young  ones  I  divided  with  Sam." 

Rose,  after  much  hesitation  and  consultation,  and 
having  altered  her  mind  at  least  three  times,  finally 
chose  a  white  one  and  a  dark  one  with  blue-black 
wings,  and  Lucian  promised  to  bring  them  up  to 
her  in  the  evening. 

"  What  made  you  give  away  your  doves,  Lute?" 
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asked  Sam,  when  Rose  had  gone.  "  Those  she 
chose  were  the  prettiest  of  the  lot." 

"  That's  why  I  wanted  her  to  have  them,"  said 
Lucian. 

"  Her  father's  better  able  to  buy  doves  than  you 
are  to  give  them  away.  He's  rich  enough." 

"  How  you  talk !"  said  Lucian,  who  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  tone  of  Sam's  remarks.  "  I  gave 
them  to  her  because  she  was  pleased  with  them." 

"  Well,  it's  a  new  thing  for  you  to  set  up  to  be 
polite.  You'll  never  get  rich,  Lute." 

"  Because  I  gave  away  a  pair  of  doves  ?"  returned 
Lucian.  "You  didn't  make  any  objection  when  I 
gave  you  a  pair $  and  you  had  as  much  money  to 
buy  them  as  I  had." 

"  Oh,  that's  different,"  said  Sam. 

"  That's  what  you  always  say  when  it  comes  to 
you.  You're  just  like  the  lawyer  in  the  spelling- 
book,  when  he  found  out  it  was  his  bull  that  had 
done  the  mischief." 

"  I  don't  believe  father  '11  let  you  give  them 
away,"  said  Sam,  who  seemed  determined  to  pro 
voke  his  brother  in  some  way. 

"  Why,  he  said  I  might  do  as  I  liked  with  them  j 
and  you  know  he  said  he  wished  they  were  all  given 
away,  and  that  they  were  only  little  torments, 
because  they  picked  up  the  garden-seeds." 

"  You're  not  very  fit  to  go  there,  anyway,"  per 
sisted  Sam,  "  you  look  such  a  figure." 
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"  I  don't  care,"  said  Lucian,  beginning  to  be 
rather  annoyed.  "  I'll  go  up  towards  evening,  and 
no  one  will  see  me.  And  I  say,  Sam,  let's  make  a 
house  for  them,  if  mother  will  let  me  have  an  old 
tea-chest.  Will  you  help  ?" 

Sam  agreed ;  and,  Mrs.  Martin  making  no  ob 
jection,  they  set  to  work  to  transform  the  tea-chest 
into  a  pigeon-house.  Both  the  boys  were  ingenious 
in  the  use  of  the  tools,  and  with  Sam's  help  Lucian 
made  the  old  box  into  a  very  respectable  house, 
quite  grand  enough  for  pigeons,  who  were  not  too 
particular.  Sam  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he 
was  almost  unwilling  to  part  with  it. 

"  Don't  let's  give  it  away,  Lucian,"  he  said. 
"  Rose  wont  expect  it,  because  you  didn't  say 
anything  about  it.  It's  a  great  deal  better  than 
ours." 

"  Why,  Sam,"  said  Lucian,  astonished,  "  I  told 
you  what  I  wanted  it  for  5  and  I  mean  to  put  the 
doves  in  it,  and  take  them  up  to  Mr.  Camp's." 

"Well,  but  it's  so  much  better  than  ours — better 
than  I  thought  it  would  be.  I  don't  want  to  give 
it  away." 

"Well,  I  do." 

"  It's  just  as  much  mine  as  yours,  anyway,"  said 
Sam,  "  for  I  helped  make  it  j  and  you  shan't  give 
away  my  part." 

"  What  nonsense  !  How  can  you  be  so  stingy  ? 
I  should  think  you'd  like  to  give  Rose  something. 
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You  never  go  there  but  Miss  Camp  don't  give  you 
something." 

"  Oh,  they  can  afford  it.  She  just  does  that 
because  she  wants  to  make  people  think  well  of 
her." 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  way  as  you  have,"  said 
Lucia n.  "  No  one  ever  does  anything  good,  that 
you  don't  try  to  find  out  some  little  mean  reason 
for  it." 

"Well,  I  don't  care,"  said  Sam,  returning  to  the 
point :  "  I  don't  mean  to  let  this  box  go.  I  mean 
to  keep  it  to  put  my  doves  in." 

"Your  doves,  indeed !"  said  Lucian  j  "and  you 
may  put  your  doves  in  your  part  of  it,  then  ;  and  if 
you  do  I'll  certainly  take  my  part  to  pieces.  Besides, 
mother  gave  the  box  to  me,  and  she  knew  what  I 
wanted  it  for." 

"  Boys,"  said  Mr.  Martin,  looking  into  the  door 
of  the  workshop,  "what  are  you  disputing  about?" 

"Nothing,  sir,"  said  Sam,  hastily ;  for  he  knew 
very  well  that  his  father  would  by  no  means  ap 
prove  of  his  plan  of  retaining  the  dove-house  for 
himself.  And  then  he  added,  in  a  very  amiable 
tone,  "  Very  well,  Lute  :  have  your  own  way.  You 
may  have  it,  if  you  like  :  it  isn't  worth  quarrelling 
about." 

"  I  don't  want  to  quarrel,"  said  Lucian,  rather 
provoked  at  Sam's  manner  and  tone  j  for  any  one 
who  had  not  heard  the  whole  dialogue  would  have 
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supposed  that  Sam  was  meekly  giving  up  his  own 
jii^t  claims  to  avoid  a  dispute ;  "  but  I'd  be  ashamed 
to  be  so  stingy." 

"  What  more  do  you  want,  Lucian,"  said  Mr. 
Martin,  gravely,  "  when  your  brother  has  given  it 
up  to  you  ?  You  are  too  ready  to  be  angry  at  trifles, 
my  son."  And  Mr.  Martin  passed  on,  without  un 
derstanding  the  real  state  of  the  case ;  and  he  was 
in  too  great  a  hurry  to  inquire. 

Sam  knew  perfectly  well  that  Lucian  would  not 
tell  tales  of  him;  and  so  he  enjoyed  his  brother's 
discomfiture. 

"  Father  '11  find  you  out,  some  time,"  was  all  the 
remark  Lucian  made  j  but  he  felt  hurt,  and  it  was 
with  a  sense  of  injustice  that  he  went  to  put  the 
doves  into  their  new  house, — all  his  pleasure  in  the 
afternoon's  work  being  spoiled. 

His  father,  who  was  harnessing  the  horses  in  the 
stable,  quite  approved  of  his  giving  away  the  doves ; 
and  his  mother,  whom  he  met  on  his  way  out,  ad 
mired  the  workmanship  of  the  dove-house, — which 
a  little  soothed  his  ruffled  feelings,  as  he  went  on  his 
way  to  Mr.  Camp's. 

Never  was  a  little  girl  more  delighted  with  a  gift 
than  Rose  with  her  doves  and  their  house  j  and, 
since  Lucian  would  not  go  into  the  parlour,  she 
called  her  father  and  her  aunt  into  the  kitchen  to 
see  her  new  pets,  which  they  admired  to  her  heart's 
content. 
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"  And  it  was  this  lad  who  was  Fido's  champion  ?" 
said  Mr.  Camp,  turning  to  Lucian,  who  had  not  ex 
pected  to  meet  any  one  but  Rose,  and  who  wished 
himself  away. 

"  Dear  me  !"  thought  he  -,  "I  hope  they  are  not 
going  to  say  any  more  about  that." 

"  Yes,  father,"  said  Rose ;  "  and  Fido  would  have 
been  killed  to  a  certainty.  Wouldn't  he,  aunt?" 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Camp;  "and  it  was  rather  a 
dangerous  service,  too.  That  horrible  dog  !  I  hope 
I  shall  never  see  him  again." 

"Tiger's  not  such  a  bad  dog,"  said  Lucian, stand 
ing  up  in  defence  of  the  absent :  "  only  Tom  Cole- 
man  has  trained  him  in  that  way." 

"  Fido  is  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  Mr.  Camp ; 
"  and  so  is  Fido's  mistress  ;  and  you  must  take  this 
to  remember  the  matter  by."  And  he  put  a  bright, 
shining  half-eagle  into  Lucian's  hand. 

Lucian  coloured  deeply.  He  looked  at  first  ex 
tremely  astonished,  and  then  rather  angry, — as,  in 
deed,  he  was.  Mr.  Camp  did  not  understand  the 
boy's  feelings,  and  pressed  the  gold  piece  upon  him, 
disregarding  his  mute  gesture  of  refusal, 

"I  don't  want  it,"  said  Lucian,  bluntly.  "I'd 
rather  not." 

"But,  indeed You  don't  know,  perhaps,  what 

a  service  you  have  done  us.     Fido  is  a  very  valuable 
dog." 

"  I  would  have  done  the  same  for  any  one,"  said 
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Lucian,  rather  shortly,  "  I  didn't  do  it  for  pay;  and 
my  father  wouldn't  like  to  have  me  take  it  j  and  I 
don't  want  it,"  he  added,  putting  his  hands  behind 
him. 

"Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Camp,  smiling.  "You 
are  very  independent ;  and  I  must  think  of  some 
other  way  to  reward  you  for  saving  Fido,  and  for 
Rose's  new  pets." 

"I  don't  want  any  reward,"  said  Lucian,  fairly 
vexed  at  being  so  misunderstood,  and  thinking  to 
himself  that  he  would  not  come  into  the  house  again 
very  soon.  "  Good  night,"  he  said,  and,  putting  on 
his  cap,  went  away,  greatly  disgusted — though  very 
unreasonably  so — at  Mr.  Camp. 

"  Oh,  father,"  said  Rose,  "  I  am  sorry  you  did 
that." 

"Why,  my  dear?" 

"  Because — because — I  don't  think  he  is  that 
kind  of  a  boy." 

"  Indeed,  I  don't  think  he  is,"  said  Miss  Angeline. 

"  If  he  is  not  '  that  kind  of  a  boy,' — as  you  say 
so  positively, — so  much  the  better  •  but  I  dare  say 
he  regrets  at  this  moment  that  he  did  not  take  the 
money." 

"  Oh,  father!   I  don't  think  so." 

"  Well,  my  child,  I  can't  say  you  have  chosen  a 
friend  for  his  elegant  manners.  The  other  brother 
seems  to  be  a  very  well-behaved  boy ;  but  this  one 
is  rather  rough." 
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"  Indeed,  father,  Lucian  is  not  a  bad-looking  boy 
at  all ;  only  he  has  a  black  eye  just  now,  that  makes 
him  seem  so." 

"  And  how  did  he  get  a  black  eye  ?" 
"  He  fought  Louis  Matthews  because  he  struck 
little  Bunny." 

"  Why,  he  is  quite  a  knight-errant, — isn't  he  ? 
But  I  wont  laugh  at  him, — though  I  don't  greatly 
admire  his  manners.  Perhaps  you  will  be  able  to 
improve  them." 

On  his  return  home,  and  not  far  from  the  gate, 
Lucian  met  Sam,  who  was  going  down  to  the  mill 
on  an  errand  for  his  mother.  Lucian  generally  kept 
his  better  feelings  much  to  himself,  but  others  were 
very  apt  to  find  expression. 

"  I  never  was  so  treated  in  all  my  life  !"  he  said, 
vehemently.  "  I  don't  see  what  he  meant." 

"Why,  Lute,"  said  Sam,  "what  did  they  say 
to  you  ?  I'm  sure  I  think  they  might  have  been 
civil." 

"  Just  think  of  his  offering  me  a  half-eagle  for 
what  happened  the  other  day — and  for  the  doves !" 

"  A  half-eagle  !"  exclaimed  Sam.  "A  gold  piece  ! 
Oh,  why  didn't  you  take  it  ?" 

"  Take  it  ?     Why,  what  do  you  think  of  me  ?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  why  not." 

"Why  not?  Why,  because — to  think  of  being 
paid  for  that !  and  for  the  doves,  of  all  things  !" 

"Just    think  how  many   things  you  might  buy 
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with  it  5  and  it  would  be  so  nice  to  have  a  gold 
piece.  I  wish  he'd  offered  it  to  me  ;  I  know  that." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  you'd  have  taken  it?" 
said  Lucian. 

"Well,  yes.     Why  not  ?" 

"  If  you  don't  see  why  not,  it's  of  no  use  for  me 
to  try  to  tell  you,"  returned  Lucian,  walking  on. 
"  Why,  Sam,  what  would  mother  say  if  she  heard 
you, — or  father  ?" 

"I  don't  see  why  they  need  say  anything,"  said 
Sam,  on  whose  mind  the  gold  piece  had  made  a 
strong  impression. 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  fellow  as  you  are  for 
money,"  said  Lucian.  "I  don't  see  what  makes 
you  so.  Father  and  mother  are  not  a  bit  that  way." 

"  I  never  had  a  gold  piece,"  Sam  said.  "  I'd  like 
to  have  one." 

"  I  don't  see  what  good  it  would  do  you.  You'd 
just  keep  it  locked  up  in  your  box  with  the  rest  of 
your  money." 

"  It's  better  to  keep  it  till  it  gets  to  be  a  good  deal, 
and  then  you  can  buy  something  worth  while.  You 
never  keep  any  money.  You  spend  it  all  as  soon  as 
you  get  it." 

"  I  had  some  last  Christmas." 

"  Oh,  well,  you  saved  that  up  just  to  buy  pre 
sents." 

Lucian  was  tempted  to  retort  that  a  part  of  these 
presents  had  been  for  Sam  -}  but  he  was  silent. 
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"  You  might  have  bought  something  really  nice 
with  it.  It  would  have  gone  a  long  way  towards 
your  gun,  or  you  could  have  had  some  books,"  said 
Sam,  approaching  his  brother  on  what  he  thought 
his  weak  side. 

"  Oh,  Sam,  don't,"  said  Lucian.  "  You  don't 
understand.  What  did  you  come  down  for  ?" 

"Mother  bought  some  nutmegs  this  afternoon, 
and  she  laid  them  down  and  left  them  at  the 
mill.  She  wants  them  j  she's  going  to  make  some 
cakes." 

"  I'm  glad  of  that,"  said  Lucian,  who  liked  cake 
as  well  as  any  other  boy,  though  he  had  refused  that 
at  Miss  Camp's. 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  mill ;  and,  as 
his  father  was  not  engaged  just  then,  Lucian  could 
not  help  telling  him  of  Mr.  Camp's  offer,  sure 
that  he  would  be  understood  in  that  quarter,  if  not 
by  Sam. 

Mr.  Martin  could  not  help  smiling. 

"  Why,  father,"  said  Lucian,  "  you  wouldn't  have 
me  take  it?" 

"  Certainly  not :  you  were  quite  right  to  refuse. 
But  you  need  not  be  so  angry  with  Mr.  Camp.  He 
meant  it  kindly,  and  will  understand  you  better 
another  time.  Now  stay  and  help  me  a  little." 

Before  his  father  Sam  did  not  care  to  ask  why 
Lucian  should  have  refused  the  gold,  for  he  well 
knew  what  would  be  the  answer  to  such  a  question  ; 
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and,  having  found  the  nutmegs  for  his  mother,  he 
went  on  his  way  home.  He  could  not,  however, 
help  thinking  about  the  half-eagle ;  and  the  more 
he  thought  of  it  the  more  he  wished  his  brother  had 
taken  it,  for  he  knew  that  in  such  a  case  he  would 
have  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  treasure.  He  had 
laughed  at  Lucian  for  spending  his  money  j  but  of 
his  purchases  he  was  always  ready  to  take  his  por 
tion.  "  It  was  so  silly  in  him.  Just  one  of  his 
high-flown  notions,"  he  said  to  himself.  And  then, 
again,  he  fancied  how  delightful  it  would  be  to 
possess  such  a  piece  of  money,  until  he  could  almost 
see  it  glittering  before  his  eyes.  If  he  had  it,  how 
pleasant  it  would  be  to  show  it  to  the  other  boys  ! — 
and  what  a  pair  of  skates  he  could  have  bought,  and 
a  sled  '!  There  seemed  no  end  to  the  delights  to  be 
obtained  for  that  five  dollars.*  And  Mr.  Camp 
never  would  have  missed  it  5  and  very  likely  he  had 
been  offended  by  Lucian's  refusal.  "  I  dare  say," 
thought  Sam,  "  he  was  hardly  civil.  He  seemed  in 
such  a  passion  about  it.  He  might  have  given  it  to 
the  Sunday-school  library  if  he  didn't  want  it  him 
self," — though  Sam  knew  perfectly  well  that,  if  the 
money  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  the  Sunday-school 
library  would  not  have  profited  by  it. 

Then  suddenly  came  to  him  a  thought,  as  if  some 
one  had  whispered   the  words  in  his  ear,   "Why 

*  A  dollar  is  equal  to  four  shillings  of  English  money. 
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could  he  not  get  it  still  ?"  He  could  tell  Mr. 
Camp  that  Lucian  had  altered  his  mind.  Instead 
of  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  evil  whisper,  Sam 
allowed  himself  to  dwell  upon  the  subject,  and 
finally  to  wonder  where  would  be  the  great  harm, 
after  all.  He  knew  well  enough  where  the  harm 
would  be  5  but  still  he  permitted  himself  to  ask  the 
question,  and  would  not  listen  to  the  answer  which 
conscience  instantly  gave. 

He  walked  slowly  along,  while  the  scheme 
gradually  arranged  itself  in  his  mind.  He  did  not 
think  of  it  as  something  he  was  going  to  do, — only 
as  something  that  might  be  done  ;  but  every  moment 
the  sin  which  he  meditated  became  less  and  less 
repulsive  to  him,  and  the  beautiful  gold  piece  more 
and  more  alluring.  So,  doubtless,  appeared  to  Judas 
Iscariot  the  thought  of  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  for 
which  he  sold  his  Lord. 

As  Sam  drew  near  to  Mr.  Camp's  house,  that 
gentleman  was  standing  at  the  gate,  and  in  his  hand 
was  the  identical  gold  piece,  with  which  he  was 
carelessly  playing,  twisting  it  about  in  his  fingers,  as 
he  waited  for  the  carriage.  The  sight  was  too  much 
for  the  poor  weak  boy.  He  had  no  force  within 
himself  to  resist  his  besetting  sin,  and  he  did  not  ask 
for  strength  against  temptation  where  alone  it  can 
be  found.  One  prayerful  effort,  and  his  whole  after 
life  would  have  been  spared  the  stain  of  a  great  sin, 
the  shame  and  remorse  at  its  unforeseen  conse- 
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quences.  That  effort  he  did  not  make.  One 
instant  he  hesitated  j  the  next  he  yielded. 

Mr.  Camp  nodded  to  him  good-naturedly,  as  he 
drew  near. 

"  Good  evening,  Sam/'  he  said,  and  added,  as  the 
boy  stopped, — 

"  Did  you  want  to  speak  to  me  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Sam,  speaking  now  without 
hesitation.  "  Lucian  wanted  me  to  say  something 
to  you." 

"  Oh,  ho  !"  said  Mr.  Camp,  smiling.  "  I  thought 
as  much.  He  has  altered  his  mind  about  this,  has 
he  ?"  And  he  held  up  the  gold  as  he  spoke. 

"Yes,  sir ;  and  he  didn't  exactly  like  to  say  so 
himself:  so " 

"  So  he  sent  you?"  said  Mr.  Camp,  finishing  the 
sentence.  "  I  can  understand.  But  pray  what  is 
the  cause  of  such  a  sudden  turn  about?" 

"He  wants  to  buy  a  gun  that  one  of  the  boys 
has,"  said  Sam,  quite  astonished  at  the  ease  with 
which  he  invented  and  told  this  lie  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment.  "  He  didn't  think  of  it  before." 

Sam  had  a  very  pleasant,  frank  manner  of  speak 
ing  j  and,  now  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
practise  the  deceit,  he  carried  it  out  with  great 
ability,  looking  into  his  face  with  such  an  air  of 
candour  that  Mr.  Camp  never  thought  of  doubting 
him, — especially  as  he  had  expected  Lucian  to 
repent  of  his  refusal. 
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"  A  gun  !"  said  Mr.  Camp.  "  And  is  your  father 
willing  he  should  have  it?" 

"Oh,  yes,  sir  :  Lute  can  use, a  gun  well  enough. 
He  was  always  wanting  one ;  and  father  said  he 
might  better  be  taught  how  to  use  one  well ;  and 
so  he  had  old  Sharp  to  teach  him ;  and  the  Indian 
boy  Will  gave  him  some  help,  too.  So  he's  a  pretty 
good  shot,  and  he  wants  to  buy  a  gun.  He  has 
been  saving  up  his  money  a  long  time  for  it,  and 
this  will  just  make  up  what  he  wants." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Camp,  putting  the  half- 
eagle  into  Sam's  hand.  "  And  you — do  you  like  to 
use  a  gun?" 

"  Oh,  no,  sir  :   I  don't  care  anything  about  it." 

Mr.  Camp,  who  was  no  sportsman  himself,  ap 
proved  of  this,  and  thought  Sam  much  the  more 
agreeable  of  the  two  boys.  Just  then  Titus  brought 
up  the  horses,  and  Mr.  Camp  drove  away. 

Sam  walked  slowly  on  his  way  home.  He  wished 
to  examine  his  treasure  j  and,  going  down  to  the 
river-bank,  where  he  found  a  seat  under  a  great  tree 
that  overhung  the  water,  took  it  out  and  looked'  at 
it.  Somehow,  it  did  not  seem  nearly  so  beautiful  j 
and  the  joy  of  possession  was  by  no  means  so  great 
as  he  had  anticipated.  He  felt  guilty  and  ashamed. 
Then  he  wondered  how  he  was  to  account  for  it  to  his 
father  and  mother,  and  to  Lucian  too.  Unless  he  could 
invent  some  new  deception,  he  could  venture  neither 
to  keep  it  nor  spend  it.  As  he  sat  still,  thinking 
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over  what  he  should  do,  a  hand  was  laid  on  his 
shoulder. 

Sam  started  j  and,  looking  up,  he  saw  it  was  Louis 
Matthews.  He  would  rather  have  seen  almost  any 
one  else,  for  he  believed  Louis  quite  capable  of 
taking  forcible  possession  of  his  ill-gotten  treasure ; 
and  it  grew  precious  in  his  eyes  again,  as  he  thought 
of  losing  it. 

"  What  have  you  got  there  ?"  asked  Louis. 

"  Some  money  Mr.  Camp  gave  me  for  father. 
But  never  mind  :  I  must  go  home  now  :  mother's 
waiting  for  me,"  said  Sam,  rising,  and  holding  the 
gold  piece  fast  in  his  hand. 

Louis  began  to  laugh ;  and  Sam  liked  neither  the 
laugh  nor  the  look  that  accompanied  it. 

"  Mr.  Camp  gave  it.  to  you  for  your  father,  did 
he  ?"  asked  Louis,  with  a  sneer, 

"Yes,"  said  Sam,  re-affirming  the  falsehood,  and 
feeling  very  uneasy. 

".Now,  you  needn't  tell  me  that,"  said  Louis. 
"  I  know  all  about  it.  It's  not  for  your  father  ;  and 
Lute  hasn't  any  money  to  get  a  gun  -}  and  he  never 
sent  you  back  after  it,  either." 

"Oh,  Louis,  how  could  you  know?"  said  Sam, 
much  alarmed,  and  thrown  offhis  guard. 

"  I  know.  I  was  up  in  the  willow-tree  over  Camp's 
gate,  cutting  a  whistle.  I  heard  the  whole  thing. 
What  do  you  suppose  your  father  '11  say  when  I 
tell  him  ?" 

G    2 
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"Oh,  Louis,  don't !"  cried  Sam,  acknowledging 
the  whole  by  his  evident  terror.  "  Father  would  never 
forgive  me,  and  Lute  would  be  in  such  a  passion." 

Louis  was  quite  satisfied.  What  he  had  said  of 
Lucian's  part  in  the  affair  had  been  a  mere  guess  j 
though,  knowing  both  the  boys,  he  thought  it  very 
improbable  that  Lucian  had  saved  money  enough  to 
buy  a  gun. 

"  What's  to  hinder  my  telling  ?"  he  said,  enjoying 
Sam's  terror  and  embarrassment. 

"Oh,  Louis,  don't!  What  would  people  say? 
What  would  mother  say  ?  And  Lute  would  never 
speak  to  me  again, — he'd  be  so  angry." 

"  Well  he  might  be.  How  did  Mr.  Camp  come 
to  offer  it  to  him,  at  all  ?" 

Sam  told  the  story,  omitting,  however,  the  part 
he  himself  had  borne — or,  rather,  had  not  borne — 
in  the  affray  with  Tiger. 

"That's  just  like  Lute,"  said  Louis.  "I  don't 
like  him  ;  but  I  will  say  for  him  that  he  wouldn't 
have  done  such  a  mean  thing  as  this.  I  never 
would  have  thought  it  of  you.  Unless  I'd  seen  it, 
I  never  would  have  believed  it." 

Sam  hung  down  his  head,  and  wished  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  that  he  never  had  seen  or  heard 
of  the  half-eagle.  "But,  Louis,"  he  said,  at  last, 
"you  wont  tell  ?" 

"Well,  perhaps  I  wont.  I'll  see  about  it.  Let's 
look  at  the  thing." 
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Sam  would  not  let  it  out  of  his  hand  ;  but  Louis 
examined  it  very  closely,  as  he  held  it  between  his 
thumb  and  finger. 

"I  must  go,"  said  Sam.  " Mother's  waiting  for 
me." 

"Very  well,"  said  Louis  3  "  but  if  I  keep  still  you 
must  give  me  half  of  that.  Mr.  Parker  wont  hold 
you  up  in  school  for  an  example  any  more,  if  it 
comes  out." 

"  I'll  give  you  anything  if  you'll  only  let  me  go 
now,"  said  Sam,  whose  dread  of  detection  increased 
every  moment. 

"  Well,  run  along  j  but  I  want  you  to  come  back 
here  afterwards." 

"  I  will,  if  I  can.  Maybe  mother  will  want 
me." 

"  I  can't  help  that.  You  must  come  whether 
she  does  or  not.  I'd  like  to  see  my  mother  keep 
me  in  when  I  wanted  to  go  out.  I  will  wait  here 
for  you." 

"  Oh,  I'll  do  anything  ! — only  let  me  go." 

"  Very  well ;  but  be  sure  you  come  back."  And 
Sam  hurried  away,  making  all  the  haste  he  could. 

"Why,  my  dear,"  asked  his  mother,  as  he  came 
in,  "  what  has  kept  you  so  long?" 

"  Nothing,  ma'am :  I  didn't  know  I  had  been 
long.  I  only  stopped  a  moment  to  talk  to  Lute. 
Have  you  waited  ?" 
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"  It's  no  particular  matter :  only,  when  you  are 
sent  on  an  errand  you  should  not  delay." 

"  See  what  I  have  found/'  said  Sam,  displaying 
the  half-eagle,  and  desperately  rushing  on  in  the 
course  of  falsehood  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
adopt. 

"  Found  it  ?"  said  Mrs.  Martin.     "  Where  ?" 

"  In  the  street,  not  far  from  the  bridge." 

"  Some  one  has  missed  it  before  this  time,  I  dare 
say,"  said  Mrs.  Martin.  "We  must  try  to  find  out 
who  it  belongs  to.  I  will  put  it  away,  and  tell  your 
father  when  he  comes  home." 

"  I  will  lock  it  up  in  my  box." 

"  Very  well,"  said  'Mrs.  Martin,  smiling.  "  You 
are  more  given  to  locking  up  things  than  I  am." 

Sam  went  up  to  his  own  room,  and  put  away 
the  half-eagle,  in  which  he  had  no  longer  any 
pleasure.  He  had  no  intention  of  going  to  meet 
Louis  Matthews.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that  the 
more  angry  he  made  this  boy  the  more  he  should 
suffer,  and  the  greater  would  be  his  chances  of 
detection  j  but  he  was  one  of  the  many  who  always 
like  to  put  off  the  evil  day,  and  to  whom  a  little 
pain  in  the  present  seems  more  intolerable  than  a 
great  deal  in  the  future.  He  stayed  upstairs  in  the 
twilight,  thinking  over  what  he  should  do.  Would 
not  Lucian  suspect  him  ?  Sam  knew  that  if  his 
brother  had  come  in  with  such  a  story  as  he  had  told, 
his  first  impulse  would  have  been  to  suspect  unfair 
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dealing;  but  he  knew  Lucian  too  well.  "We  can 
make  him  believe  anything.  He  never  thinks  of 
looking  out  for  people;"  and  Sam  really  felt  quite 
superior  to  his  brother,  on  account  of  what  he  fancied 
his  greater  acuteness. 

Presently  Lucian  entered  with  his  father,  and  he 
overheard  his  mother  repeating  the  story  he  had 
told  her,  and  Lucian  wondering  who  could  have 
dropped  it.  His  father  came  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs  and  called  him,  and  Sam,  taking  the  half-eagle 
from  his  box,  obeyed. 

"I  will  ask  if  any  one  has  lost  any  money,"  said 
Mr.  Martin,  "  and  I  make  no  doubt  I  shall  soon  find 
the  owner.  Where  did  you  find  it  ?" 

"  Just  as  I  came  to  the  corner,  sir,  not  far  from 
the  bridge :  I  saw  something  glittering  in  the  road, 
and  went  to  see  what  it  was  j  and  it  lay  right  there, 
down  by  a  little  stone,"  said  Sam,  making  the  false 
hood  more  circumstantial  than  was  necessary,  in  his 
fear  that  Lucian  would  suspect. 

"  Some  one  feels  very  sorry  at  having  lost  it,  I 
dare  say,"  said  Mr.  Martin. 

"  But,  father,"  said  Sam,  "  some  one  might  say 
it  was  theirs,  when  it  was  not,  and  so  get  it 
away." 

"  I  shall  not  say  that  it  is  a  gold  piece  :  I  shall 
just  say,  'a  sum  of  money,'  and  make  whoever 
claims  it  describe  it." 

"And  suppose  you  can't  find  the  owner?"  said 
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Sam,  trembling,  as  he  saw  how  great  were  the 
chances  of  detection. 

"  Why,  then,  I  suppose,  he  who  found  it  will  be 
at  liberty  to  keep  it,"  said  Mr.  Martin,  smiling. 
"  Do  you  not  wish  you  could  be  so  fortunate,  Lute  ? 
It  would  be  a  good  deal  towards  your  gun." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  have  that  some  time,"  said  Lucian, 
laughing. 

"  How  much  have  you  towards  it  ?" 

"He's  got  three  cents,"*  said  Sam.  <(  He  gave 
the  two  shillings  you  paid  him  to  Bunny." 

"  He  might  have  done  worse  with  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Martin;  "but,  at  this  rate,  he  will  certainly  not 
have  his  gun  until  he  arrives  at  years  of  discretion 
to  use  it." 

"Well,  I  can't  keep  my  money,"  said  Lucian ; 
"  that's  a  fact.  It  all  goes  off  somewhere  before  I 
know  it  j  and  I  haven't  a  great  deal  to  save." 

"  You  must  learn  to  say,  '  No,'  "  said  his  mother, 
"and  do  without  little  things.  But  you  had  saved 
quite  a  little  sum  last  Christmas.  Why  can't  you 
do  the  same  now  ?" 

"Oh,  then  I  wanted  to  get  something  for  you," 
said  Lucian,  simply. 

Mrs.  Martin  put  her  arm  round  the  boy  and 
kissed  him  ;  and  Sam  could  not  help  feeling,  for  a 
moment,  that  there  was  a  difference  between  him- 

*  A  cent  is  equal  to  about  one  farthing  English  money. 
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self  and  his  brother,  and  that  the  advantage  was  not 
so  entirely  on  his  side  as  he  had  been  inclined  to 
think. 

"  If  you'll  gather  up  all  the  stones  in  the  two- 
acre  lot  into  a  heap,"  said  Mr.  Martin,  "  I  will  give 
you  two  dollars  when  the  work  is  done.  Would 
you  like  that  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  said  Lucian,  much  pleased  -,  "  and 
I  will  try  not  to  spend  that." 

"We  will  see  how  you  succeed,"  said  his  father  j 
"but  now  it  is  nearly  bedtime."  So  the  Bible  was 
brought  out,  and,  after  prayers,  they  all  retired. 

Sam  lay  awake  a  long  time  that  night,  uneasy, 
anxious,  and  miserable.  Once  an  impulse  came 
over  him  to  go  to  his  father  and  confess  the  whole  ; 
and  then  came  the  dread  of  shame  and  exposure  ; 
for,  as  yet,  he  felt  much  more  regret  for  the  danger 
ous  position  in  which  he  had  placed  himself  than 
sorrow  for  the  sin  he  had  committed.  It  was  the 
fear  of  man,  not  hatred  of  wrong  or  sorrow 
for  having  offended  God,  by  which  he  was  in 
fluenced.  "  And  father  would  be  so  angry,"  he 
thought  to  himself  -,  "  and  Louis  Matthews  knows 
all  about  it,  and  would  tell  every  one;  and  the 
Camps, — what  would  they  think  of  him  ?  and  Lute 
would  despise  him  so.  But,  oh,  if  I  can  but  once 
get  out  of  this  scrape,  I  will  never  get  into 
such  another."  And  soon  all  was  forgotten  in 
sleep. 
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The  next  day  Sam  lounged  about  the  house  all 
the  morning,  dreading  to  go  out,  lest  he  should 
meet  Louis  Matthews ;  but  fin  ally  his  mother  called 
him  to  go  on  an  errand  to  a  neighbour's  house. 

"  Can't  Lute  go,  mother?"  asked  Sam. 

"  He's  out  on  the  lot,  picking  up  stones,  and  you 
can  go  as  well  as  he.  It's  but  a  little  way." 

Sam  reluctantly  took  the  little  tin  pail  containing 
the  chicken-broth  which  his  mother  had  made  for 
Mrs.  Wilson's  sick  child,  and  hurried  off  as  fast  as 
he  could,  hoping  he  should  not  meet  Louis,  whom 
he  dreaded  to  see.  He  reached  Mrs.  Wilson's  in 
safety,  and  was  returning,  venturing  to  hope  that  he 
was  safe  for  that  day, — when  Louis  suddenly  con 
fronted  him. 

"I've  got  something  to  say  to  you,"  he  said,  in  a 
threatening  tone. 

"  I  can't  stay  now,"  answered  Sam.  "  I'm  in  a 
hurry." 

"  Well,  I  don't  care  whether  you  are  in  a  hurry 
or  not  :  so  you  just  turn  back." 

They  were  not  far  from  the  large  tree,  the  scene 
of  their  last  night's  conference;  and  Sam  had  no 
choice  but  to  obey. 

"  Why  didn't  you  come  back  last  night  ?"  asked 
Louis. 

"I  couldn't:  mother  wanted  me,"  said  Sam — 
though  it  was  not  true  ;  but  he  felt  little  compunc 
tion  at  deceiving  Louis. 
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"  I  don't  believe  you.  What  have  you  done  with 
that  money?" 

"  Father's  got  it,"  said  Sam.  "  He  thinks  I  found 
it,"  he  added,  colouring,  as  he  remembered  how 
easily  he  had  misled  his  parents. 

"That's  the  last  you'll  see  of  it,  then,"  said 
Louis,  angrily.  "  Very  well,  Sam  Martin ;  see  if 
people  don't  hear  of  this!  That's  all !" 

"But,  Louis,  just  listen  to  me.  Now  do  !  Father 
said  he  should  make  any  one  describe  it  that  came 
for  it.  He  wont  say  it  was  a  gold  piece, — only  a 
sum  of  money  ;  and  no  one  knows  what  it  was  but 
just  ourselves  j  and  he  says  if  he  can't  find  an  owner 
I  shall  have  it;  and  I'll  give  you  half  of  it.  I  will, 
really  and  honestly." 

"Honestly!"  said  Louis,  with  contempt.  "A 
pretty  fellow  you  are  to  talk  about  honesty  !" 

Sam  felt  the  tone.  Had  it  come  to  this  ?  He, 
who  had  been  held  up  as  an  example  in  school, — 
whom  every  one  thought  so  well  behaved, — to  be 
despised  by  Louis  Matthews,  the  worst  boy  in 
town  ! 

"I'm  as  good  as  you  are,  anyway,"  he  retorted, 
with  some  spirit. 

"  None  of  your  impertinence  to  me,"  said  Louis. 
"  I'll  go  straight  and  tell  your  father  :  see  if  I  don't." 
And  he  turned  away,  as  if  to  go  directly  to  Mr. 
Martin. 

"Oh,  Louis!  Louis!  don't !"  cried  Sam.  "Please 
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don't!  I  didn't  mean  anything.  Indeed  I  didn't." 
And,  by  dint  of  the  most  humble  entreaties,  Louis 
was  at  last  persuaded  to  be  silent  for  the  present, 
hoping  to  have  a  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  five 
dollars,  at  last. 

Sam  went  home  very  unhappy.  He  felt  that  he 
was  no  longer  a  free  agent,  but  the  slave  of  Louis 
Matthews.  He  had  committed  sin,  and  was  the 
servant  of  sin.  There  was  one  way  in  which  he 
might  have  delivered  himself  from  the  bondage 
which  he  already  felt  so  hard  to  endure.  He  might 
have  confessed  and  repented  •  but  he  had  neither 
moral  nor  physical  courage  to  endure  the  exposure, 
and  the  punishment  which  he  feared  would  follow ; 
for  his  father,  though  very  indulgent  in  general, 
had  little  patience  with  such  sins  as  those  which  he 
had  committed. 

Mr.  Camp  came  into  the  mill  that  morning,  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Martin  on  business,  and,  while  waiting 
a  minute  till  he  should  be  at  leisure,  read  the  ad 
vertisement  which  had  been  nailed  upon  the  door. 

"Have  you  lost  any  money?"  inquired  Mr. 
Martin. 

"  Not  to  my  knowledge, — at  least,  none  that  is 
likely  to  be  found  again." 

"  One  of  my  boys  found  a  gold  piece,  down  by 
the  river,"  said  Mr.  Martin.  "  I  thought  it  might 
be  yours." 

Unhappily,  Mr.  Camp  did  not  ask  which  of  the 
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boys,  but  took  it  for  granted  that  it  must  be  Lucian, 
against  whom  he  had  rather  a  prejudice. 

"The  boy  does  not  want  his  father  to  know,  and 
is  telling  a  lie  to  account  for  his  having  the  money," 
was  the  thought  which  occurred  to  him ;  but  he  did 
not  speak  what  was  in  his  mind.  He  made  no 
further  remarks  on  the  subject,  and,  having  finished 
his  business  with  Mr.  Martin,  went  away,  intending 
to  speak  to  Rose  and  forbid  her  having  any  inter 
course  with  a  boy  who  was  capable  of  such  conduct 
as  that  of  which  he  supposed  Lucian  to  be  guilty. 
On  his  way,  however,  he  learned  by  a  letter  which 
he  took  from  the  post-office  that  business  would 
oblige  him  to  leave  home  directly  for  New  York ; 
and  the  thought  of  his  journey,  and  the  importance 
of  the  affair  which  demanded  his  attention,  made 
him  forget  both  Lucian  and  the  gold  piece. 

He  had  hardly  left  the  mill,  when  Louis  Mat 
thews  entered.  It  had  occurred  to  him  that  he 
might  obtain  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  coveted 
treasure,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  his  power 
over  Sam,  in  whose  humiliation  he  delighted.  He 
went  up  to  the  desk  and  asked  Mr.  Martin  if  it 
were  true  that  he  had  found  some  money  the  night 
before. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Martin,  rather  suspicious  of 
Louis  Matthews,  whose  character  was  well  known 
to  him. 

"  I    lost   a    gold   piece  last    night,"    said   Louis, 
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putting  a  bold  face  on  the  matter.  "  I  didn't  know 
but  this  might  be  it.  My  grandfather  gave  it  to 
me.  I  only  came  home  from  there  a  few  days 
ago." 

It  was  likely  enough  that  Louis's  grandfather, 
who  was  wealthy,  and  very  fond  of  his  grandson, 
should  have  made  him  such  a  present ;  but  still  Mr. 
Martin  hesitated. 

"  What  was  it  ?"  he  asked. 

" It  was  a  half-eagle,"  said  Louis,  boldly.  ""The 
date,  I  think,  was  1839,  anc^  ^  was  a  little 
scratched  on  one  side.  It  wasn't  like  the  new 
coinage.  It  was  a  little  reddish-coloured." 

This  description  tallied  so  exactly  with  the  half- 
eagle  that  Mr.  Martin  hesitated  no  longer. 

"  I  haven't  it  here,"  he  said.  "  It's  up  at  the 
house.  I  am  just  going  to  dinner,  and  if  you  will 
come  with  me,  I  will  give  it  to  you,  if  it  should 
prove  to  be  yours." 

' '  I  can't  go  just  now,"  said  Louis, — who  had  no 
mind  to  meet  Sam  ;  "  but  if  you  will  bring  it  down 
I  will  call  for  it  this  afternoon."  And,  Mr.  Martin 
assenting,  he  left  the  mill. 

"  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Martin,  when  he  went  home, 
"did  you  show  Louis  Matthews  your  gold  piece  ?" 

If  Mr.  Martin  had  been  looking  at  his  son,  he 
must  have  seen  the  sudden  change  that  came  over 
his  face  j  but  he  had  turned  aside  to  shut  the  blind. 
Sam  started,  for  he  feared  thai  Louis  had  betrayed 
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him  :  but  his  father's  manner  set  him  partly  at  ease, 
and  he  answered,  with  great  coolness, — 

"  Louis  Matthews  !  Oh,  no,  sir :  I  didn't  show 
it  to  any  one  but  mother.  I  thought  I  wouldn't 
tell  any  one  of  it  till  I  saw  her." 

He  had  not  contemplated  such  a  series  of  lies 
when  he  began ;  but  the  first  had  made  the  others 
necessary,  and  the  fruit  of  evil  seemed  evil  con 
tinually. 

"All  right,  then,"  said  Mr.  Martin.  "  It  must 
be  his.  I  thought  it  possible  he  might  not  be 
telling  the  truth." 

<c  His !  The  gold  piece!"  cried  Sam,  in  dismay. 
"Oh,  father  !  It  isn't  any  such  thing!" 

"  He  describes  it,  however,  exactly, — date  and 
all.  He  says  his  grandfather  gave  it  to  him." 

"  He  didn't !"  exclaimed  Sam,  vehemently.  "It's 
mine !  I  found  it,  and  I  ought  to  have  it." 

"Why,  Sam,"  said  his  father,  surprised,  "you 
don't  wish  to  keep  it  if  it  belongs  to  Louis  ?  He 
describes  it  exactly  ;  and  how  could  he  know  about 
it  if  he  had  never  seen  it, — the  date,  and  the  marks, 
and  all?" 

Sam  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  see  that  he 
was  in  danger  of  betraying  himself,  and  he  was 
silent ;  but  he  felt  bitterly  mortified  at  having  been 
so  outwitted  by  Louis  Matthews,  and  at  the  thought 
of  giving  up  to  him  the  whole  of  the  treasure  for 
which  he  had  risked  so  much.  He  had  great  art 
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and  address  in  making  excuses,  and  had  more  than 
once  escaped  punishment  which  he  richly  deserved, 
by  this  means  ;  but,  though  he  could  deceive  his 
father  and  mother,  he  could  not  cheat  himself,  and 
still  less  Him  to  whose  eyes  the  secrets  of  all  hearts 
are  naked  and  open.  His  indignation  at  Louis, 
however,  rather  turned  his  mind  from  the  sense  of 
his  own  wickedness  ;  and  it  was  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  that  he  saw  his  father  take  the  half-eagle  when 
he  was  about  to.  leave  the  house  after  dinner. 

"My  dear,"  said  his  mother,  "  you  don't  want  to 
keep  this,  when  it  belongs  to  another?" 

"  I  don't  believe  it  is  his,"  murmured  Sam. 

"But  how  can  it  be  otherwise?"  said  Mr. 
Martin.  "  How  should  he  be  able  to  describe  it  so 
exactly  ?" 

Sam  knew  how  very  well ;  but,  as  might  be  sup 
posed,  he  did  not  dare  to  explain,  as  he  could  not 
express  his  feelings  towards  Louis  without  commit 
ting  himself. 

"  Some  one  must  have  told  him  all  about  it,"  he 
said.  "  I  dare  say  it  was  Lucian." 

"  I  !"  said  Lucian,  astonished.  "Why,  Sam,  what 
nonsense!  I  haven't  seen  Louis  since  Sunday ; 
and,  if  I  had,  I  don't  love  him  so  well  as  to  give 
him  five  dollars  5  and  I'm  sure  I  didn't  know  what 
the  date  was." 

"You  are  too  fond  of  money,  my  boy,"  said  Mr. 
Martin,  gravely.  "  Take  care  that  you  do  not  allow 
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yourself  to  form  a  habit  of  coveting  what  belongs 
to  others.  Not  to  say  that  it  is  a  sin  especially  for 
bidden,  it  is  too  apt  to  lead  to  the  breaking  of  that 
other  commandment,  '  Thou  shalt  not  steal.'  ' 

Sam  felt  abashed  at  his  father's  words,  and  made 
no  answer.  He  left  the  room  in  a  bad  humour, — a 
very  unusual  thing  with  him  :  for  he  had  that  easy 
disposition  upon  which  reproof  makes  no  impres 
sion,  and  which  is  often  mistaken  for  an  amiable 
temper. 

"That  Louis  Matthews  is  no  better  than  a  thief," 
he  said,  the  moment  he  was  out  of  hearing,  not 
caring  to  inquire  whether  he  was  any  better  himself. 
"  I'll  just  give  him  a  piece  of  my  mind  when  I  see 
him.  What  a  fool  I  was  ?  Why  didn't  I  wait  and 
see  what  father  had  to  say  ?  I  wish  Lute  had  never 
told  me  about  it.  It  all  came  through  him,  to  begin 
with."  And  Sam  actually  began  to  feel  as  if  the 
fault  were  quite  as  much  Lucian's  as  his  own.  He 
went  out  into  the  street,  in  the  hope  of  meeting 
Louis,  of  whom  he  did  not  now  feel  afraid, — think 
ing  that  now  he  no  longer  possessed  the  half-eagle 
he  would  have  no  further  power  over  him.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  encountered  him. 

"  A  pretty  piece  of  work  you  did  this  morning  !" 
he  said.  "  Now  you  must  just  give  me  back  my 
money." 

Louis  replied  by  a  loud,  insulting  laugh. 

"Your  money,  indeed  !"  he  said.  "  Mr.  Camp's 
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money,  you'd  better  say.  1  wonder  who  has  the 
best  of  the  bargain  now  ?" 

"  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,"  returned 
Sam,  telling  an  undeniable  truth j  though  Louis 
was  not  in  the  least  ashamed  of  himself,  either  for 
obtaining  money  on  false  pretences,  or  for  telling  a 
lie.  He  merely  thought  he  had  been  "  sharp."  And 
this  was  just  the  difference  between  them  :  Sam 
would  have  been  overwhelmed  with  shame  had  his 
share  in  the  transaction  come  to  be  known  ;  Louis 
would  have  cared  little  for  such  an  exposure  had  no 
punishment  followed. 

"  I  don't  care,"  continued  Sam'.  "  You're  a  mean 
fellow 5  and  I'll  tell  of  you;  see  if  I  don't." 

"And  I'll  tell  of  you,"  retorted  Louis. 

<(  Who  will  believe  you,  when  you're  found  out  ? 
What  will  your  father  say  ?" 

"  He'd  think  it  was  a  good  joke.  And  as  for  you, 
I  can  prove  what  I  say.  Don't  Lute  know  he 
didn't  send  you  after  the  money  ?  And  don't  Mr. 
Camp  know  he  gave  it  to  you,  and  what  you  said  ? 
and  don't  your  mother  know  how  you  said  you'd 
found  it,  and  all  ?" 

It  was  too  true ;  and  Sam  felt  it  bitterly.  He 
had  lost  the  prize  for  which  he  had  sinned,  and  was 
as  much  a  slave  as  ever. 

"  What  would  Mr.  Parker  say  ?  He  thinks  you  are 
such  a  pattern,"  continued  Louis, — referring  to  their 
teacher,  with  whom  Sam  was  really  a  great  favourite, 
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and  to  whom  the  boy  was  truly  attached.  "  What 
would  he  think,  do  you  suppose  ?  and  what  would 
Mr.  Clifton  say?" 

"Oh,  Louis!"  was  all  poor  Sam  could  say. 
"  But  if  you  tell,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  "you'll 
lose  the  money  yourself." 

"Oh,  no,  I  shan't.  I  shall  spend  it.  Old  Sharp 
has  a  boat  he  said  I  might  have  for  five  dollars  j  or 
I  may  like  to  get  something  else." 

"It's  a  shame,"  said  Sam.,  as  he  thought  of  all  he 
might  have  done  with  the  money.  "But,  Louis, 
you  wont  tell  ?  Oh,  do  say  you  wont  !"  he  en 
treated,  clinging  to  Louis's  arm,  as  he  was  turning 
away  in  pretended  anger. 

"  Well,  there,  I  wont, — not  just  now,  at  any 
rate :  so  you  needn't  make  such  a  row.  Come, 
I'm  going  to  fight  the  tavern-keeper's  dog  against 
Tom  Coleman's  Tiger." 

"  Tom  wont  let  you.  He  thinks  too  much  of 
Tiger." 

"  He  don't  know  about  it.  He's  gone  away  to 
day  j  and  I  coaxed  the  dog  away  with  a  bit  of 
meat,  and  I've  got  him  there,  behind  our  barn. 
Come." 

"  I  don't  want  to  go,"  said  Sam  ;  for,  besides 
being  afraid  of  the  two  big  dogs,  he  didn't  fancy  the 
idea  of  such  cruelty.  "  What's  the  fun  of  seeing  two 
dogs  tear  each  other  to  pieces  ?" 

"  Oh,  dear  me  !   Miss  Molly  !     What  nonsense ! 

H     2 
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Come  along."  And,  in  the  weak  fear  of  offending 
one  who  was  now  his  master,  Sam  was  persuaded 
to  obey. 

He  found  himself  in  such  company  as  was  very 
disagreeable  to  him.  He  was  rather  inclined  natu 
rally  to  such  things  as  were  refined  and  gentle ;  and  it 
was  for  this  reason  that  he  had  taken  such  pleasure 
in  the  society  of  Rose  and  Miss  Camp.  The 
language  of  his  new  associates  shocked  him  j  and 
when  the  two  dogs  were  set  to  fighting,  the  sight,  far 
from  affording  him  any  pleasure,  almost  made  him  sick. 
He  did  not  dare,  however,  to  show  before  his  com 
panions  what  he  really  felt.  Two  or  three  German 
boys,  nearly  grown  young  men,  were  there,  and  the 
son  of  the  tavern-keeper,  Luke  Smith.  He  was 
almost  glad  when  Tom  Coleman,  who,  returning 
unexpectedly,  had  missed  his  dog,  suddenly  made 
his  appearance  among  them.  Tom  was  very  angry 
at  the  manner  in  which  Tiger  had  been  enticed 
away  from  home.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  he  parted  the  enraged  animals.  None  of  the 
boys  dared  to  interfere  with  Tom,  as  he  was  not  a 
person  to  be  trifled  with  j  and,  having  succeeded  in 
disengaging  the  dogs,  he  walked  away,  with  Tiger 
at  his  heels,  threatening  vengeance  against  the  boys. 
Sam,  in  the  meantime,  had  slipped  off  unobserved, 
as  he  supposed,  and  took  his  way  home,  feeling  very 
uncomfortable. 

He   now  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  detection. 
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He  knew  that  Louis  had  the  advantage  and  would 
be  sure  to  use  it.  He  went  out  to  the  field,  where 
Lucian  was  busy  piling  up  the  stones.  It  was  one 
of  Lucian's  faults  that  he  never  could  do  anything 
in  moderation.  When  he  undertook  a  piece  of  work, 
he  never  could  rest  until  it  was  finished  ;  and  he  liked 
to  keep  at  it,  morning,  noon  and  night,  scarcely 
taking  time  to  eat  or  sleep,  until  it  was  completed. 
He  was  always  in  a  hurry,  and  apt  at  such  times  to 
be  irritable  from  fatigue  and  impatience.  It  was  a 
very  warm  day,  and  he  had  been  at  his  task  since  six 
that  morning,  hardly  taking  time  to  eat  his  break 
fast  and  dinner.  His  mother  had  advised  him  to 
come  in  and  rest ;  but,  as  it  had  been  advice  and  not 
a  command,  he  had  disregarded  it,  and  he  was  now 
working  as  if  the  fate  of  the  nation  depended  upon 
his  piling  up,  in  a  given  space  of  time,  all  the  stones 
which  had  lain  on  the  ground  ever  since  Mr.  Martin 
first  came  to  Elkawa. 

"  Oh,  Lute,"  said  Sam,  sitting  down  on  the  top 
rail  of  the  fence,  "how  hard  you  work  ?" 

"  Well,  suppose  I  do  ?"  returned  Lucian,  with  very 
unnecessary  snappishness. 

"Mother  don't  like  to  have  you  stay  out  in  the 
sun  so  :  you  know  she  don't,"  continued  Sam,  who 
at  once  understood  his  brother's  mood  and  took  a 
certain  perverse  pleasure  in  aggravating  it.  "  You'll 
get  one  of  your  headaches  :  see  if  you  don't." 

There  was  no  tone  of  sympathy  whatever  in  the 
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admonition.  Sam's  manner  said,  "You  are  very 
perverse  and  foolish,  and  I  am  a  great  deal  better 
than  you  are." 

"  Well,  it's  my  own  business  if  I  do,"  said  Lucian, 
toiling  up  with  a  great  stone  which  he  could  hardly 
lift. 

"  You  know  mother  '11  have  to  take  care  of  you 
if  you  do.  You  might  think  a  little  of  her,  at  any 
rate,"  said  Sam,  with  an  air  of  superior  goodness 
which  it  did  not  at  all  become  him  to  assume. 

"  I  wish  you'd  let  me  alone,"  said  Lucian,  strug 
gling  to  keep  his  temper. 

"  Dear  me !  you  needn't  be  so  cross,"  said  Sam, 
jumping  down  from  the  fence.  At  that  moment 
the  large  stone  which  Lucian  had  with  so  much 
labour  raised  to  the  top  fell  off  upon  the  ground. 

"  Now,  just  see  there  !"   said  Lucian. 

"Well,  I  didn't  do  it;  and  you  are  so  quarrel 
some.  Father  says  you  are  always  getting  angry  at 
nothing." 

"  You  might  help  put  it  up  again,  I  should 
think,"  said  Lucian. 

"  I  would  if  you  were  not  so  cross.  Take  care  : 
there  go  some  more,"  he  added,  as  two  or  three 
other  stones,  loosened  from  the  pile,  came  tumbling 
down. 

"  Now  don't  fly  out  at  me :  I  didn't  touch  them. 
Dear  me  !  what  a  temper  you  have !  I  wouldn't 
be  so  quarrelsome  for  anything,"  he  continued,  with 
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an  air  of  superiority  very  annoying.  "  I  don't  think 
all  your  good  resolutions  come  to  much,  for  my 
part.  Father  says  your  disposition  worries  him  to 
death,  and  he's  afraid  it  will  bring  you  to  trouble 
some  time." 

It  was  true  that  Mr.  Martin  had  once  said  to  his 
wife,  in  Sam's  hearing,  that  Lucian  had  an  unhappy 
temper,  and  that  he  was  afraid  it  would  cause  him 
trouble  in  after-life  j  but  the  addition  about  the 
trouble  was' entirely  Sam's  own. 

Lucian  quite  lost  patience  at  this.  Always  readier 
with  his  hands  than  with  his  tongue,  he  gave  his 
brother  a  blow, — though  by  no  means  a  severe 
one, — and  Sam  was  in  reality  very  little  hurt,  but 
he  began  to  cry  as  if  he  were  dreadfully  injured, 
and  turned  to  go  back  to  the  house. 

"  There,  now  !"  said  Lucian,  vexed  with  himself: 
"he'll  go  and  tell  mother,  and  make  out  that  he's 
half  killed.  I'm  sorry  I  touched  him."  And  he 
ran  after  Sam  to  stop  him. 

"Don't  cry,"  he  said.  "  I'm  sorry  I  struck  you  j 
I  didn't  mean  to.  Now,  do  come  back,  Sam. 
Never  mind  about  the  stones." 

"I  wont,"  said  Sam,  sobbing.  "I  dare  say  you 
meant  to  kill  me. — and  would  if  you  could." 

"  How  can  you  say  so  r"  said  Lucian.  "  Oh, 
Sam,  don't  make  such  a  fuss  about  nothing.  I'm 
sorry  I  hurt  you." 

"It's  just  because  you  think  you'll  be  found  fault 
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with,  and  you  want  to  save  yourself,"  returned  Sam, 
twisting  himself  from  his  brother's  efforts  to  detain 
him.,  and  saying  what  he  knew  was  untrue.  "  If 
you  were  not  afraid  of  what  father  would  say,  I 
dare  say  you'd  do  just  so  again." 

"If  you  think  so,"  said  Lucian,  "you  may  go  as 
fast  as  you  please."  And  he  turned  proudly  away 
and  went  back  to  his  work.  But  he  had  lost  his 
interest  in  it,  and,  feeling  all  at  once  how  tired  he 
was,,  he  sat  down  on  an  unfinished  heap  of  stones. 

"Now,  I  did  not  mean  to  get  into  any  trouble 
this  week,"  he  said  to  himself  ;  "  but,  somehow,  he 
does  provoke  me  so.  It  don't  make  any  matter  , 
for  I  had  no  business  to  be  provoked.  It  was  just 
what  he  wanted  j  and  he'll  go  and  tell  mother  and 
worry  her.  It  seems  as  if  the  more  I  tried  the  more 
I  missed.  I  may  as  well  go  in,  and  save  mother  the 
trouble  of  sending  for  me."  And  he  went  slowly 
back  to  the  house,  feeling  very  tired  and  discouraged 
and  sorry. 

Mr.  Martin  had  come  in,  and  to  him  Sam  had 
told  his  story,  making  as  much  of  the  matter  as 
possible,  —  not  exactly  out  of  spitefulness,  but  because 
he  delighted  in  making  a  sensation. 

"Lucian,"  said  his  father,  gravely,  "what  did 
you  do  to  Sam  ?" 

"  I  struck  him,  sir,"  said  Lucian,  making  no 
attempt  to  defend  himself. 

"Why?" 
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"I  wanted  him  to  stop  working,"  said  Sam ; 
<(  and  he  was  angry  at  me  for  that,  just  because  I 
said  he  would  get  a  headache." 

"Is  that  so  ?"  asked  Mr.  Martin. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Lucian. 

"What  more  was  it?" 

Lucian  was  silent. 

"Is  that  all?"  asked  Mr.  Martin,  again. 

"I  don't  know,  sir,"  replied  Lucian,  who  did  not 
care  to  repeat  what  Sam  had  said  of  his  father's 
remarks.  He  knew  well  enough  what  had  pro 
voked  him  in  Sam's  manner  and  tone,  but  he  did 
not  know  how  to  explain  himself  j  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  would  have  done  so  if  he  could.  Under 
such  circumstances  Sam  had  always  a  dozen  plausi 
ble  excuses  and  was  profuse  in  professions  of  regret ; 
whereas  Lucian  generally  listened  to  reproof  and 
warning  in  silence  which  too  often  seemed  like 
sullenness. 

"  Have  you  no  excuse  to  make  ?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"I  am  sorry,  Lucian,"  said  Mr.  Martin,  with  a 
sigh  ;  "  but,  if  you  cannot  control  your  own  temper, 
some  one  must  do  it  for  you.  Go  up-stairs  now, 
and  go  to  bed,  and  think  the  matter  over." 

Lucian  obeyed  without  a  word.  He  felt  as  if  he 
had  been  unjustly  treated  in  some  way;  but  he 
could  not  have  explained  why.  He  was  vexed  with 
himself,  and  ashamed  of  having  yielded  to  his 
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passion  j  and  he  knew  he  had  annoyed  his  mother, 
who  was  always  distressed  at  any  quarrel  between 
himself  and  Sam.  He  was  ashamed,  too,  at  being 
sent  to  bed  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  j  but, 
then,  it  seemed  as  if  he  deserved  it  in  some  measure. 

"It  all  comes  from  not  minding  mother,"  he 
said.  "  If  I  had  come  in  when  she  told  me,  it 
wouldn't  have  happened." 

More  from  habit  than  from  feeling,  he  kneeled 
down  to  say  his  prayers.  Then  he  remembered 
what  his  mother  had  said  to  him  about  asking  for 
help  to  resist  temptation.  Lucian  had  been  to 
church  and  to  Sunday-school,  and  had  had  abundant 
instruction,  to  which  he  listened  and  in  which  he 
believed  in  a  matter-of-course  way ;  but  the  idea 
that  religion  was  a  living  principle,  which  he  was 
to  apply  practically  to  the  affairs  of  every-day  life, 
was  one  which  had  never  struck  him  before  with  a 
sense  of  reality,  often  as  he  had  heard  it  enforced. 
Now,  however,  it  came  to  him  with  all  the  strength 
of  an  entirely  new  thought ;  and,  almost  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  he  realized  that  there  is  One 
who  hears  and  can  answer  prayer.  He  asked,  in 
a  few  broken  words,  for  forgiveness,  and  help  in 
future  temptation,  and  then  lay  down,  feeling  com 
forted  and  quieted,  and,  being  very  weary,  he  fell 
asleep. 

Sam  was  not  destined  to  finish  the  afternoon 
without  further  discomfort.  He  did  not  feel  at  all 
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easy  in  his  mind  after  his  brother  had  been  sent  up 
stairs.  He  knew  that  he  was  quite  as  much  to 
blame  as  Lucian,  though  he  had  had  the  address  to 
hide  his  faults.  Then  he  feared  that  his  father 
would  find  out  where  he  had  been  with  Louis 
Matthews.  And  his  apprehensions  were  soon 
realized ;  for  Tom  Coleman  came  into  the  kitchen 
\vith  some  meat  which  had  been  ordered,  and  was 
very  angry  at  the  treatment  his  dog  had  received. 
He  had  observed  Sam  at  the  fight,  notwithstanding 
his  speedy  retreat.  Tom  was  quite  alone  in  the 
world,  and  Tiger  was  almost  the  only  creature  he 
had  to  love  ;  and  love  him  he  did,  with  an  affection 
which  the  dog  returned  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
doggish  nature,  following  his  master  about  from 
morning  till  night,  and  filling  the  whole  neighbour 
hood  with  his  lamentations  when  obliged  to  part 
with  him. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Sam  Martin,"  said  Tom,  "  I 
wouldn't  have  expected  you  to  do  such  a  thing. 
Every  one  knows  Louis  Matthews,  and  that  Smith 
boy,  and  those  fellows  ;  but  I  wouldn't  have  thought 
to  find  you  in  such  company,  setting  dogs  to  fight." 

Sam  made  him  a  sign  to  be  silent,  which  Tom 
disregarded  entirely. 

"  If  they  serve  me  such  a  trick  again,"  he  said, 
"  they  wont  get  off  so  easy, — to  entice  away  my 
dog  when  I  wasn't  at  home!" 

"  Why,  what  has  been  the  matter  ?"  asked  Mr. 
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Martin.  And  Tom  told  the  story  of  his  own  and 
Tiger's  wrongs,  and  was  much  pleased  with  Mrs. 
Martin's  sympathy  with  him  and  the  dog. 

"  Were  you  there,  Sam  ?"  said  his  father,  sur 
prised. 

Sam  would  have  denied  it  had  he  dared. 

"  I  didn't  mean  any  harm,"  he  said,  beginning  to 
excuse  himself,  as  usual.  "I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
coaxing  off  the  dog." 

"But  how  did  you  come  to  be  there  at  alP"  said 
Mr.  Martin.  "  Who  took  you  there  ?" 

"  Louis  Matthews,"  said  Sam.  "  He  made 
me  go." 

"  Made  you  !"  said  his  father,  displeased.  "  How 
did  that  happen?" 

"  I  didn't  mean  anything  wrong,"  protested  Sam. 
"  I  didn't  know  it  was  any  harm.  I'm  sure  I  didn't 
want  to  see  it." 

"  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  Louis  Mat 
thews  made  you  go?" 

"  He  wanted  me  to  :  I  couldn't  get  out  of  it." 

"  I  don't  wish  you  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
Louis  Matthews,  and  especially  with  Luke  Smith. 
I  have  told  you  so  before.  I  thought  I  could  trust 
you,"  added  Mr.  Martin,  as  Tom  left  the  house. 

Sam  coloured  j  for  he  knew  how  often  he  had 
been  unworthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him. 

"I  didn't  know,"  he  began, — "I  didn't  mean 
anything." 
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"  It's  no  matter  whether  you  meant  it  or  not. 
You  must  have  meant  to  disobey  me.  How  was 
it  that  you  went  with  Louis, — especially  after  what 
you  said  of  him  this  morning  ?" 

"  I  met  him,  and  he  wanted  me  to  go, — and  I 
didn't  like  to, — and  he  laughed  at  me.  I  don't 
know,"  said  Sam,  more  and  more  embarrassed. 

"•  And  suppose  he  did.  Was  it  harder  to  be 
laughed  at  by  Louis  Matthews  than  to  do  what  was 
wrong?" 

"I  am  very  sorry.     I  wont  do  so  again." 

"No:  do  not  make  me  any  promises,"  continued 
Mr.  Martin,  as  he  saw  Sam  was  beginning  to  make 
professions  of  regret  and  of  future  obedience. 
"  You  have  greatly  surprised  and  displeased  me.  It 
is  not  the  first  time  you  have  disobeyed  me  of  late, 
and  I  would  rather  have  amendment  than  so  many 
promises  j  and  there  will  be  more  hope  of  it  if  you 
have  something  by  which  to  remember  this.  You 
will  not  go  to  Cedarville  with  me  to-morrow." 

Cedarville  was  the  county-town ;  and  the  boys 
had  looked  forward  to  this  excursion  with  their 
father  for  some  time. 

Sam  began  to  cry,  for  the  second  time  that  after 
noon,  and,  not  choosing  to  obey  when  told  to  be 
quiet,  was  also  sent  upstairs,  with  orders  to  remain 
there  till  called. 

Lucian  waked  as  his  brother  entered  their 
room. 
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"Why,  Sam,"  he  said,  "you're  not  crying  about 
that  yet,  are  you  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Sam,  and  began  afresh. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Lucian.  And  Sam, 
greatly  vexed  at  losing  his  day's  pleasure,  told  his 
brother  the  story,  hoping  for  sympathy. 

"What  in  the  world  took  you  to  a  dog-fight?" 
said  Lucian,  surprised.  "  If  I  had  been  there,  it 
wouldn't  have  been  any  wonder,"  he  added,  sadly. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Sam.  "  But  isn't  it  too 
bad  to  make  me  stay  at  home  to-morrow  ?" 

"  I'm  sorry,"  said  Lucian.  "  But  I  can't  talk 
now  :  my  head  aches." 

Lucian's  headaches  were  no  trifle.  They  were 
not  of  frequent  occurrence;  but  when  they  came 
they  were  so  intense  as  to  be  rather  alarming. 

Lucian  was  unwilling  "  to  make  a  fuss,"  as  he 
said,  and  refused  to  let  Sam  call  his  mother,  until 
he  grew  so  ill  that  it  was  necessary. 

"  I  thought  tha*t  would  be  the  end  of  it,"  she 
said,  as  she  followed  Sam  upstairs, — though  she  did 
not  say  so  to  Lucian. 

Lucian's  headache  continued  till  nearly  midnight, 
when,  worn  out  with  his  day's  work  and  with 
extreme  pain,  he  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep. 


CHAPTER   V. 

THE         SILVER         CUP. 

UCIAN  was  better  the  next  day,  but  was 
by  no  means  able  to  go  to  Cedarville,  and 
Mr.  Martin,  who  perhaps  did  not  like  the 
idea  of  going  without  either  of  the  boys,  found 
some  reason  for  putting  off  the  journey. 

"I  shan't  finish  picking. up  the  stones  to-day," 
said  Lucian,  as  he  lay  on  the  sofa,  while  his  mother 
sat  beside  him  at  her  work.  "  Now,  mother,  why 
don't  you  say,  ( I  told  you  so '?  I  know  you 
think  so." 

"  If  you  know  what  I  think,"  said  his  mother, 
smiling,  "there  is  no  use  in  my  saying  it." 

"I  wish  I  had  come  in,"  said  Lucian,  with  a 
sigh.  "  I  shouldn't  have  been  in  any  trouble  then." 
"  I  wish  you  could  keep  out  of  such  trouble,  my 
dear,"  said  his  mother.  "You  will  do  some  great 
mischief  one  of  these  days,  in  some  such  fil  of 
passion." 

"  Mother,"  said  Lucian,  after  a  little  silence, "  did 
father  really  say  I  worried  him  to  death,  and  that 
he  thought  I  should  come  to  trouble  ?" 
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"  No,  my  child  :  of  course  not,"  said  Mrs.  Martin. 
"  What  made  you  ask  ?" 

"  Sam  told  me  that  father  said  so." 

"  Sam  had  no  right  to  say  any  such  thing.  Your 
father  may  have  said  that  it  troubled  him  to  see  you 
give  way  so  to  your  temper  j  and  it  does." 

(f  Oh,  mother,  I  do  try  not  to  do  it  -,  but  it  doesn't 
seem  to  be  of  any  use." 

"  You  don't  know  how  much  worse  you  might 
be  if  you  did  not  try  j  but,  Lucian,  as  I've  told  you 
before,  you  can't  do  it  in  your  own  strength." 

"  I  know  it,  mother.     But  what  shall  I  do?" 

"  Ask  for  help,  my  son,  of  One  who  is  always 
ready  to  hear." 

"  I  did,  last  night,"  said  Lucian,  looking 
down. 

"  That  was  right.  And  learn  to  listen  for  his 
voice,  and  to  obey  it.  Let  me  tell  you  a  little  story. 
You  remember  your  father's  cousin  Edward,  who 
came  to  see  us  two  years  ago?" 

"Oh,  yes." 

"  When  he  was  a  boy,  about  your  age,  he  had  a 
little  sister  five  or  six  years  old,  who  was  left  a  good 
deal  to  his  care.  She  was,  1  dare  say,  rather  a 
troublesome  child,  and  often  interfered  with  his 
plans  and  pleasures.  He  was  a  quick-tempered  boy, 
and,  though  fond  of  his  sister,  was  apt  to  be  im 
patient  under  provocation,  and  their  quarrels  were 
frequent.  One  day  she  was  leaning  over  the  gate, 
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and  for  some  reason  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  pass 
through,  and  told  her  to  jump  down.  She  refused, 
in  play,  and  held  the  gate  so  that  he  could  not  open 
it.  He  was  in  haste  and  impatient ;  and,  without 
meaning  any  particular  harm,  or  thinking  anything 
except  that  he  was  vexed,  he  lifted  a  little  stick 
which  he  carried,  and  struck  her  across  her  back. 
She  screamed,  and  fell.  He  forgot  his  passion,  and 
hurried  to  lift  her  up  ;  but  she  could  not  stand  on 
her  feet ;  and  from  that  day  to  this  she  has  never 
walked  a  step,  and  never  will." 

"Oh,  mother!"  said  Lucian.  "What  was  the 
matter?" 

"  Some  injury  to  the  spine.  Edward  was  almost 
distracted  when  he  found  what  he  had  done  j  but 
all  his  sorrow  could  not  undo  the  mischief.  Every 
means  was  tried  j  but  it  is  a  hopeless  case.  He  has 
devoted  himself  to  his  sister  ever  since.  She  has 
long  ago  forgiven  him,  but  he  can  never  forgive 
himself  j  and  it  ha^  thrown  a  shadow  overall  his  life. 
He  can  never  forget,  when  he  sees  her  helplessness, 
that  but  for  that  moment's  hasty  passion  she  might 
have  been  well  and  strong." 

"Oh,"  said  Lucian,  with  a  shudder,  "suppose  I 
had  killed  Sam  when  I  struck  him !" 

Lucian  was  silent,  thinking  over  what  he  had 
heard ;  and  just  then  some  one  came  into  the 
kitchen,  and  Mrs.  Martin,  going  to  see  who  it  was, 
found  Bunny,  with  a  basket  of  blackberries. 
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"Want  to  buy  'em?"  said  he.  "They're  real 
good.  I  picked  'em  this  morning." 

Mrs.  Martin  agreed  to  take  the  berries,  and  gave 
him  a  slice  of  cake  to  eat  while  she  measured  them. 

"Where  did  you  get  your  new  clothes?"  she 
asked. 

"  She  gave  'em  to  me,— up  at  Mr.  Camp's,"  said 
Bunny,  nibbling  his  cake.  "  She's  good.  She  likes 
me,  and  I  like  her." 

Mrs.  Martin  understood  who  "she"  was. 

t '  Paulina  is  kind  to  you  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  she 
is  a  very  good  woman.  You  must  be  careful  of 
your  clothes." 

"  Oh,  I  am,"  said  Bunny,  eagerly.  "  I  only  wear 
'em  down  here.  When  I'm  home,  we  hang  'em  up 
on  the  pole,  and  I  put  on  my  old  shirt." 

"But  I  should  be  afraid  you'd  get  cold." 

"  Oh,  when  it's  cold  Will  wraps  me  up  in  the  bed- 
quilt."  And  such,  indeed,  was  his  brother's  practice ; 
and  a  very  curious  figure  he  made  in  that  attire. 

"Where's  the  boys  ?"  continued  Bunny,  who  was 
something  of  a  chatterbox.  "  Lute  was  good  last 
Sunday." 

"  Lucian  is  not  very  well  to-day,"  said  Mrs. 
Martin.  "  You  may  go  into  the  next  room  and  see 
him,  if  you  choose.  But  are  you  not  afraid  of  the 
boys  to-day?" 

"  Oh,  no  :  Will's  with  me.  They  wont  come 
near  me  when  he  is  there  :  if  they  did  they'd  see 
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sights,"  said  Bunny,  with  great  animation,  as  he 
limped  into  the  dining-room. 

"  Why,  Bun  !"  said  Lucian,  holding  out  his  hand  : 
"  what  brings  you  up  to-day  ?" 

"  Me  and  Will  came  up  with  the  berries.  Will 
wants  some  money  to  get  some  things.  I  rode  up 
on  the  pony  :  so  I  didn't  get  tired.  You  sick  ?" 

"No  j  only  I  had  a  bad  headache  yesterday." 

"Didn't  know  you  were  ever  sick.  I'm  sick  a 
good  deal.  I'm  sick  in  my  side ;  and  it's  very  bad 
sometimes." 

"  What  do  you  do  for  it  ?" 

"  Will  gets  things  that  grandmother  tells  him,  out 
of  the  woods,  and  he  takes  care  of  me  till  I  get 
better,  and  he  carries  me  about." 

"  I  wish  I  knew  what  would  make  you  well, 
Bunny." 

"  I  wish  you  did,"  said  Bunny,  shaking  his  head. 
"  Don't  want  to  talk  about  it." 

"Where's  the  kitten?" 

"  She  sleeps  with  me  on  grandmother's  bed." 

"And  is  your  grandmother  pretty  well?"  said 
Mrs.  Martin,  coming  into  the  room. 

"  She's  just  the  same  she  always  is.  There's  Will. 
He  said  he'd  come  for  me." 

At  that  moment  Will's  tall  figure  was  seen  passing 
the  window,  and  Mrs.  Martin  called  him  in,  at  the 
side-door,  and  paid  him  for  the  berries. 

Will  was  not  more  than  twenty-one  or  two  j  but 
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the  care  of  his  old  grandmother  and  his  sickly  little 
brother,  which  had  fallen  to  him,  had  steadied  him, 
and  made  him  seem  older  than  he  really  was.  In 
the  tribe  to  which  he  belonged,  there  had  been  a 
v.ery  faithful  and  judicious  missionary,  and  in  the 
mission-school  Will  had  been  taught  to  read  and 
write,  and  something  besides.  By  this  gentleman 
he  had  been  baptized;  and  he  called  himself  a 
Christian,  and  was  more  deserving  of  the  name 
than  some  who  have  fewer  disadvantages  to  contend 
with.  But  the  habits  and  feelings  of  a  race  are  not 
altered  in  a  single  generation,  and  Will  had  sundry 
superstitions  and  notions,  derived  from  his  ancestors, 
in  which  he  believed  quite  as  much  as  in  the 
teachings  of  the  school.  When  his  people  went 
West,  his  grandmother  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
leave  the  country  where  she  had  been  born ;  where 
she  had  passed  her  long  life,  and  where  were  the 
graves  of  her  husband  and  children;  and,  after 
trying  in  vain  to  persuade  her  to  go,  Will  decided 
to  remain  with  her  as  long  as  she  should  live.  His 
friend  and  teacher,  the  missionary,  at  once  regretted 
and  approved  his  resolution ;  for,  though  sorry  to 
part  with  his  pupil,  he  was  glad  to  see  such  proofs 
of  an  affectionate  and  dutiful  disposition.  He  went 
with  the  tribe  to  their  Western  home,  and  Will 
was  left  behind.  He  managed  to  support  himself 
and  his  friends  in  a  way  which  both  he  and  they 
thought  sufficiently  comfortable,  by  hunting,  fishing, 
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making  baskets,  and  selling  berries  and  the  skins  of 
such  animals  as  he  killed,  and  by  now  and  then 
doing  a  day's  work  in  harvest-time  or  at  other 
pressing  seasons.  This  last  method  of  earning 
money,  however,  was  not  much  to  Will's  taste  ;  but 
he  would  do  a  great  deal  for  the  sake  of  Bunny. 

"  I  think  your  brother  looks  better  and  stronger 
this  summer,"  said  Mrs.  Martin,  as  she  busied  her 
self  in  putting  some  bread  and  cold  meat  on  the 
table  for  the  Indian  boys.  Had  she  gone  to  the 
lodge,  Will  would  have  offered  her  the  best  he  had. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  putting  his  arm  round  the  little 
boy.  "  He  hasn't  had  so  many  sick  turns.  Do  you 
think,"  he  continued,  as  he  sat  down  to  the  table, 
"  that  any  white  doctor  could  make  him  well?" 

"I  should  be  afraid  not,"  said  Mrs.  Martin. 
"  If  the  disease  had  been  taken  in  time,  it  might 
have  been  cured  5  but  now  I  do  not  really  suppose 
it  would  be  of  any  use." 

"  I'd  give  all  I  could  ever  get,"  said  Will,  looking 
down  at  Bunny  with  much  affection,  "  if  he  could 
be  well  and  grow  up  straight  and  strong." 

"I  wish  he, could,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Martin, 
touched  by  the  sadness  in  his  tone.  "  It  must  have 
been  a  great  trouble  to  you." 

"  Yes,"  said  Will.  "  Didn't  know  when  it  came 
first,  nor  how  it  would  end." 

"  You  have  always  had  the  care  of  him  ?" 

"  Ever  since  he  was  that  big,"  said  Will,  measur- 
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ing  a  very  short  distance  from  the  floor.  "  When 
my  mother  died,  she  gave  him  to  me,  and  told  me 
to  take  care  of  him.  I  was  all  the  one  there  was. 
My  father  died  long  before.  Suppose  my  mother 
hadn't  died  :  may-be  he  wouldn't  have  been  so 
sick." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  done  the  best  you 
possibly  could  for  him,"  said  Mrs.  Martin  5  "and  I 
am  glad  he  has  such  a  kind  brother." 

"  He's  a  good  boy,"  said  Will :  "  only  the  boys 
tease  him  so.  He  told  me  what  you  did  Sunday," 
he  added,  nodding  to  Lucian.  "  Much  obliged. 
They  don't  come  after  him  when  I'm  there." 

"Did  you  sell  all  your  berries?"  asked  Mrs. 
Martin. 

"Yes,"  said  Will,  displaying  some  silver,  which, 
in  his  careless  fashion,  he  had  dropped  loose  into  his 
coat-pocket.  "  Mean  to  get  some  new  blankets 
before  winter." 

"You  wont  live  out  in  the  lodge  this  winter?" 
said  Lucian.  "You  would  freeze." 

"  No.  Your  minister  down  there  told  me  I 
might  have  the  log-house  up  on  the  hill  in  his  woods. 
I  can  make  it  nice  to  live  in." 

"  That  will  be  more  comfortable  ;  and  I  am  glad 
you  have  thought  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Martin,  as  she 
put  a  few  little  matters  for  the  old  woman  into  Will's 
basket.  Will  and  Mrs.  Martin  were  very  good 
friends.  Will  said  she  "  understood  what  is  good 
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manners," — a  compliment  which  he  did  not  pay  to 
every  one. 

"  What  a  good  fellow  he  is  !"  said  Lucian,  as  he 
watched  them  on  their  way  down  the  street,  Bunny 
on  the  little  shaggy  black  pony,  and  Will  walking 
by  its  side. 

"  Indeed  he  is,"  said  Mrs.  Martin  ;  "  and  I  hope 
he  will  never  take  to  drinking,  as  so  many  of  his 
people  do." 

Mr.  Camp  was  gone  from  home  much  longer 
than  he  had  expected.  He  was  much  occupied 
with  business,  and,  in  his  letters,  quite  forgot  the 
prohibition  he  had  intended  to  lay  upon  Rose's 
intercourse  with  Lucian,  and  so  the  two  children 
were  thrown  much  together.  Miss  Angeline  and 
Mrs.  Martin  had  many  subjects  of  interest  in  com 
mon.  Both  were  fond  of  flowers,  and  the  garden 
was  a  never-failing  resource.  Miss  Angeline  was  a 
frequent  visitor ;  and  Rose  often  accompanied  her 
aunt.  Then  the  little  girl  found  out  that  Lucian 
was  fond  of  books,  and  was  glad  to  lend  him  her 
own,  and  to  borrow  his  in  return.  Mr.  Camp  had 
a  fine  library,  and  Rose  had  read  a  great  deal  for  a 
girl  of  her  age,  and  had  learned  to  fancy  a  sort  of 
reading  such  as  few  children  in  these  days  seem  to 
favour ;  and  she  introduced  Lucian  to  her  own 
favourite  books.  Lucian  was  rather  afraid  of  having 
any  one  know  that  he  was  fond  of  poetry.  He  had 
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an  idea  that  it  was  rather  a  girlish  taste ;  but  never 
theless  he  enjoyed  it  extremely.  Many  a  long  talk 
did  the  two  have,  down  by  the  river,  and  under  the 
orchard-trees  j  and  Lucian,  who  had  hitherto  been 
quite  shy  of  girls,  found  himself  talking  to  Rose 
with  more  freedom  thaa  to  any  one  else,  except  his 
mother. 

The  children  went  off  into  the  woods,  and  made 
excursions  along  the  river  together, — Miss  Camp, 
who  had  learned  to  have  great  confidence  in  Lucian, 
feeling  quite  safe  about  her  niece,  so  long  as  she 
knew  her  to  be  in  his  company  ;  and  Lucian,  proud 
to  be  trusted,  was  careful  to  justify  her  good  opinion. 

Mr.  Camp  had  taught  Rose  to  play  chess,  and 
she  showed  Lucian  what  she  knew.  They  found 
great  amusement  in  the  game.  Sam  might  have 
joined  them  had  he  chosen ;  but  he  was  gradually 
losing  his  taste  for  innocent  amusements. 

He  had  become  more  and  more  closely  associated 
with  Louis  Matthews,  and  the  devices  to  which  he 
was  obliged  to  resort  to  conceal  this  intimacy  from 
his  parents,  were  having  a  very  bad  effect  on  his 
character.  The  affair  of  the  gold  piece  was  now 
only  the  first  link  in  the  chain  that  bound  him  to  his 
master.  Sam  knew  who  threw  ink  all  over  Mr. 
Clifton's  newly-painted  fence ;  who  cut  down  and 
carried  off  Mr.  Camp's  flourishing  young  peach- 
tree  just  as  the  fruit  was  ripe  j  who  hung  old  Mrs. 
Badger's  little  dog  to  her  own  door,  so  that  the  first 
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thing  the  poor  woman  saw  in  the  morning  was  .the 
dead  body  of  the  poor  animal  which  had  been  her 
favourite  and  companion  for  ten  years.  Against 
tliis  last  piece  of  cruelty,  Sam,  to  do  him  justice,  had 
warmly  protested,  until  he  feared  Louis  would  be 
tray  him  and  his  associates  laugh  at  him.  Almost 
every  village  has  some  such  company  of  half-grown 
bad  boys,  the  nuisance  of  the  neighbourhood  j  and 
it  was  with  such  a  set  that  Sam  was  now  connected. 
Their  deeds,  manners,  and  language  had  at  first  been 
abhorrent  to  him,  but,  as  he  grew  familiar  with  vice, 
it  become  less  and  less  repulsive,  and  he  found  him 
self  foiling  into  habits  of  thought  and  speech  which, 
a  few  weeks  before,  would  have  shocked  him.  To 
conceal  his  doings  from  his  parents  was  no  easy 
matter  ;  but  his  faults  had  hitherto  been  of 
such  a  different  character,  and  he  was  so  sly  in 
inventing  excuses  and  falsehoods,  that  he  escaped 
detection  in  a  way  wonderful  to  himself.  Every 
lie  cost  him  less  and  less  pain,  and  he  was  rapidly 
travelling  the  downward  road. 

Sam  had  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  himself 
very  religious.  He  seldom  had  a  bad  lesson  in 
Sunday-school,  and  never  omitted  to  say  his  prayers, 
too  often  Contriving,  if  there  were  strangers  in  the 
house,  to  be  overheard  ;  and  he  had  quite  a  little 
fund  of  religious  phrases,  which  he  was  fond  of 
introducing  into  his  conversation  with  his  clergyman 
or  his  teacher.  He  liked  to  talk  about  his  religious 
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feelings  to  any  one  who  would  listen  to  him,  and 
had  gained  a  good  deal  of  credit  by  such  means. 
In  short,  he  liked  "  to  be  seen  of  men."  His  im 
pressions  were  neither  deep  nor  strong  j  and  though 
he  could  speak  of  his  sinful  heart  with  great  appear 
ance  of  sorrow,  yet  in  that  heart  he  thought  himself 
a  very  good  boy, — especially  better  than  Lucian. 
Lucian's  disgrace  was  twice  as  frequent  as  Sam's ; 
for  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  making  excuses  j  and 
in  their  quarrels  Sam  almost  always  managed  to 
throw  the  blame  on  his  brother,  and,  after  provok 
ing  his  impatient  temper  to  the  utmost  by  sly 
insinuations,  or  sarcasm,  would  magnanimously  for 
give  him  when  he  expressed  his  indignation,  or,  if 
they  came  to  blows,  would  hasten  to  tell  his  father 
and  mother,  and  make  the  most  of  every  injury 
received.  In  all  their  reconciliations,  it  was  Lucian 
who  asked  pardon,  and  Sam  who  forgave,  with  an 
air  of  superior  goodness — generally  quite  out  of 
place. 

He  was  in  the  habit  of  talking  about  "  Lucian's 
temper  "  to  every  one  who  would  listen  to  him,  and 
magnified  every  little  offence  committed  by  his 
brother,  until  many  people,  who  thought  Sam  a 
very  "  nice  boy,"  looked  upon  Lucian  as  a  sort  of 
outcast,  and  pitied  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  for  having 
such  a  bad  son.  Sam  had  cherished  a  complacent 
feeling  that  he  was  the  very  pattern  of  perfection, 
compared  with  his  brother  -}  but  now  he  could  not 
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help  suspecting  that  he  was  under  a  mistake.  He 
felt  in  his  secret  soul  that  Lucian,  with  all  his  faults, 
was  his  superior;  and  he  allowed  himself  to  nourish 
against  him  a  feeling  of  anger  and  envy  which 
gradually  became  something  very  like  hatred.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  feeling,  he  confided  in  Louis 
Matthews,  and  reported  to  him  every  little  unplea 
sant  circumstance  that  happened  in  the  family.  He 
exaggerated  every  sally  of  Lucian's  temper,  and 
made  the  most  of  every  occasion  on  which  he  in 
curred  either  reproof  or  punishment,  representing 
that  he  was  a  great  trouble  to  their  father  and 
mother  5  and  finally,  as  he  grew  more  reckless  in 
evil,  and  more  vexed  at  his  brother's  intimacy  with 
the  Camps,  he  reported  incidents  that  never  hap 
pened.  Louis  carried  these  stories  to  his  parents, 
who  were  both  busybodies  in  other  people's  matters, 
and  they  were  reported  with  further  exaggerations, 
till  half  Mrs.  Martin's  acquaintances  were  pitying 
her  for  having  such  a  bad  child, — while  the  object 
of  their  sympathy  was  congratulating  herself  on  the 
child's  improvement. 

One  day,  when  Lucian  and  Sam  had  had  some 
little  difference,  and  their  father  had  decided  in 
Lucian's  favour,  Sam  left  the  house  feeling  very 
much  aggrieved  j  for  that  he  could  be  in  fault 
where  his  brother  was  concerned  was  an  idea  which 
he  seldom  admitted.  He  went  to  find  Louis, 
and  confided  to  him  his  troubles,  —  though  he 
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knew  perfectly  well  that  Louis  did  not  care  for 
him. 

"  He's  younger  than  you,  isn't  he  ?"  said  Louis, 
when  Sam  had  told  his  story. 

"  Yes, — by  a  year  •  but  I  always  have  to  give  up 
to  him  :  and  he  isn't  my  own  brother,  either,"  said 
Sam,  reckless,  in  his  ill  temper,  of  his  father's  com 
mand. 

"  You  don't  say  so  ?"  said  Louis,  surprised. 

"  No  3  father  j  ust  took  him  in  out  of  charity.  If 
it  hadn't  been  for  him,  he'd  have  gone  to  the  poor- 
house  ;  and  I  wish  he  had." 

"  Do  tell  me  all  about  it,"  said  Louis,  much  in 
terested. 

So  Sam  did  tell  all  about  it,  with  various  additions 
of  his  own. 

"  Well,  that  is  strange !"  said  Louis,  when  he  had 
concluded ;  "  and  yet  they  set  him  up  over  you  so  ! 
I  thought  people  always  liked  their  own  children 
best." 

"Mine  don't,"  said  Sam,  with  an  injured  look. 
"  They  think  a  great  deal  more  of  Lute  than  they 
do  of  me  ;  and  he's  always  putting  himself  forward. 
He  never  thinks  that  but  for  them  lie  might  have 
been  on  the  county." 

The  latter  part  of  the  speech  was  quite  true. 
Lucian  had  almost  forgotten  that  he  was  not  the 
real  son  of  his  kind  friends. 

"  And  if  your  father  should  die,"  said  Louis,  who 
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liked  to  make  mischief  between  the  boys,  "  I  sup 
pose  Lute  would  share  with  you  in  the  property  ?" 

This  was  an  idea  which  had  never  occurred  to 
Sam  before  -,  but  it  struck  him  very  forcibly. 

"I  suppose  so,"  he  said. 

"  And  I  heard  my  father  say  that  your  father  was 
making  lots  of  money.  Now,  if  it  wasn't  for  Lute, 
you'd  have  it  all." 

A  little  while  before,  the  thought  of  calculating 
on  his  father's  death  would  have  shocked  the  boy  5 
but  now  it  had  a  very  different  effect. 

"  That's  so,  I  suppose,"  he  said.  "  It  does  seem 
hard,  doesn't  it?" 

"  I  think  it's  a  real  shame.  I'd  make  the  house 
too  hot  to  hold  him,  if  I  was  you." 

"  Father  told  me  never  to  speak  of  it  to  him, — 
nor  any  one  else,"  said  Sam,  rather  alarmed,  when 
he  thought  what  he  had  done.  "  And  be  sure  you 
don't  tell  any  one,  Louis  :  father  would  be  so  angry. 
He's  so  bound  up  in  Lute  :  he  didn't  want  him  to 
remember  it,  because  he  didn't  want  his  feelings  to 
be  hurt.  His  feelings,  indeed  !  No  one  thinks  of 
mine.  But,  Louis,  be  sure  you  don't  tell :  promise 
me  you  wont." 

Louis  promised ;  for  promises  cost  him  nothing. 

Just  then  they  were  joined  by  Luke  Smith,  who 

was  some  years  older  than  either  Louis  or  Sam,  and 

the  three  began   to  play  cards.     They  were  in  a 

lonely  place  in  Mr.  Clifton's  woods,  not  far  from 
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the  log  cabin  which  had  been  promised  to  the 
Indian  boy  Will ;  and  Sam,  fearing  no  detection, 
gave  himself  up  to  the  excitement  of  the  game, 
glad  to  do  anything  to  stifle  the  whispers  of  a 
disturbed  conscience, — though,  indeed,  of  late  the 
inward  monitor  had  been  less  importunate.  At  first 
they  only  played  for  pebbles,  but  presently  they 
began  to  play  for  money.  Sam,  unused  to  the 
game,  lost,  of  course  ;  but,  growing  more  and  more 
excited,  he  played  on,  till  he  finally  found  himself 
indebted  to  Louis  and  Luke  to  the  full  extent  of  all 
the  money  he  had, — some  five  dollars.  Such  a  loss 
was  very  trying  to  him.  He  loved  money,  and  in 
vain  did  he  seek  to  contrive  some  scheme  by  which 
he  might  escape  payment.  The  threat  of  betrayal 
to  his  parents  still  hung  over  his  head  j  and,  though 
Sam's  former  good  character  was  now  the  merest 
shell,  which  might  be  crushed  any  moment,  he 
shrank  from  exposure  with  a  nervous  dread  which 
increased  upon  him  every  day. 

He  went  home,  narrowly  escaping  a  reproof  for 
being  out  so  late,  by  asserting  that  the  minister  had 
stopped  to  talk  with  him. 

Mr.  Clifton  had  indeed  paused  a  moment  to  say, 
"How  are  you,  Sam?  How  is  your  mother?"  but 
the  story  he  told  was  no  less  a  falsehood. 

He  went  to  bed.  The  holy  words  of  prayer 
which  he  once  used,  seemed  such  a  mockery  that 
he  could  not  bring  his  lips  to  utter  them ;  and, 
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though  the  act  of  devotion  might  be  a  mere  form 
on  his  part,  it  was  a  form  which  wakened  in  him  a 
conviction  of  sin  from  which  he  was  eager  to  escape. 
He  tried  in  vain  to  comfort  himself  with  the  idea 
that  he  was  no  worse  than  many  others.  He  forgot 
that  the  question  which  we  are  called  on  to  answer 
to  God  and  our  own  conscience  is  not  whether  we 
are  better  than  another,  but  whether  we  ourselves 
have  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  his  word,  and 
followed  the  example  of  his  Son,  trusting  in  him  as 
our  only  Saviour.  Sam's  religion  had  been  a  mere 
lip-service,  and  it  had  been  of  no  use  to  him  in  the 
day  of  temptation.  He  had  thought  he  stood,  and 
had  taken  no  heed  lest  he  should  fall. 

The  next  day  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  his 
precious  hoard  to  Luke  and  Louis,  and  to  cast  about 
to  contrive  some  fresh  lie,  by  which  he  might  ac 
count  for  its  disappearance  should  any  questions  be 
asked.  Lucian,  in  the  meantime,  had  really  suc 
ceeded  in  laying  up  a  few  shillings ;  and  this  little 
sum  was  the  cause  of  fresh  envy  in  his  brother. 
Lucian  could  not  help  feeling  that  Sam  was  colder 
to  him  than  ever  before,  and  that  they  were  not  on 
their  old  footing  5  and  he  imputed  the  change  to 
Louis,  of  whose  connexion  with  Sam  he  knew 
more  than  his  parents  j  but  he  had  a  horror  of  tell 
ing  tales,  and  kept  hoping  that  Sam  would  grow 
tired  of  such  an  associate.  Naturally  unsuspicious, 
he  never  thought  there  was  anything  more  than 
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Sam's  fancy  in  this  new  intimacy ;  and  Sam  was  so 
careful  to  keep  the  knowledge  of  his  doings  from 
his  brother,  that  Lucia  n,  absorbed  in  his  own  pur 
suits,  and  especially  in  the  new  world  opened  to 
him  by  Rose's  books,  never  observed  half  of  what 
was  going  on. 

Mr.  Camp  returned  on  the  day  before  the  open 
ing  of  school  5  and  that  morning  Lucian  went  up  to 
the  house,  to  take  back  a  book  which  Miss  Camp 
had  lent  him,  and  to  leave  in  Rose's  hands  certain 
little  fascinating  red  volumes  which  his  father  had 
given  him  a  few  days  before. 

He  went  round  to  the  kitchen-door.  It  was 
open,  and  there  was  no  one  there  but  Bunny,  who 
was  a  frequent  visitor  to  his  kind  friend  Paulina. 
The  kitchen-table  was  covered  with  silver,  which 
the  coloured  girl  had  been  cleaning,  and  which  she 
had  left  most  carelessly  exposed  while  she  gossiped 
with  a  neighbour  next  door.  Miss  Camp  was  in 
the  parlour,  with  company  j  Mr.  Camp  was  in  the 
library ;  Titus  was  in  the  barnyard ;  and  neither 
Rose  nor  Paulina  was  at  home. 

Bunny  was  sitting  by  the  table,  looking  at  all 
the  pretty  things, — but  not  touching  them ;  for 
Paulina  had  drilled  him  into  very  good  habits  about 
meddling. 

"The  little  girl  has  gone  away,"  he  said,  in 
answer  to  Lucian's  inquiries.  "  Aunt "  (so  he 
called  Paulina)  "  has  gone  too.  A'n't  all  these 
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pretty?"  he  continued,  pointing  to  the  silver  service 
on  the  table. 

"Very  pretty,"  said  Lucian,  who  had  never  seen 
so  much  silver  in  his  life  before,  and  drew  nearer  to 
look  at  it.  There  was  a  solid  silver  cup,  of  a  very 
pretty  shape,  embossed  on  the  outside  with  raised 
figures,  and  lined  with  gold  5  and,  Bunny's  curiosity 
overcoming  him,  he  took  it  up  to  look  at  it. 

"Don't  meddle,  Bunny,"  said  Lucian;  and  he 
put  it  down  again,  but  looked  at  it  with  admiring 
eyes. 

"I'd  like  to  have  that :  wouldn't  you?"  he  said. 

"  Well  enough,"  said  Lucian,  carelessly,  thinking 
that  it  was  very  heedless  to  leave  such  a  temptation 
in  the  way  of  the  little  half-taught  Indian  boy. 
"  Come,  Bunny :  if  there's  no  one  at  home,  we'll 
go." 

"  I'll  be  glad  to  go  with  you,"  said  Bunny, 
slipping  his  hand  into  Lucian's.  "You  wont  let 
the  boys  plague  me  ?" 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Lucian,  feeling  at  least  two 
inches  taller.  "  Where's  Will  ?" 

"  He's  up  at  the  house  in  the  minister's  woods. 
He's  doing  it  up  a  little.  We're  going  there  before 
long." 

"I'll  go  up  and  see  if  I  can  help,"  said  Lucian, 
who  rather  liked  Will's  company ;  for  the  young 
man  had  taken  quite  a  fancy  to  him,  and  told  him 
stories  of  his  hunting-adventures  and  his  life  in  the 
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woods,  and  even  allowed  him  to  handle  his  precious 
rifle. 

As  the  boys  were  going  out,  they  met  Amanda, 
who,  having  at  last  bethought  herself  that  she  had 
eft  the  silver  unprotected,  was  anxious  to  finish  her 
work  before  Paulina's  return.  It  was  not  Amanda's 
business  to  clean  the  silver  j  but  she  was  one  of  the 
sort  who  always  prefer  to  do  what  lies  out  of  the 
immediate  line  of  their  duty,  while  they  neglect 
their  proper  affairs. 

"Will  you  give  these  to  Rose,"  said  Lucian, 
putting  the  books  into  her  hand,  (<  and  say  I  am 
much  obliged  for  the  others  ?" 

"Very  well,"  said  Amanda.  And,  seeing  that 
Bunny  was  outside  of  the  gate,  and  remembering 
that  she  had  not  told  Mrs.  Matthews's  girl  how 
many  ruffles  there  were  on  Miss  Camp's  new  dress, 
she  went  back  to  give  that  important  piece  of  infor 
mation,  and  quite  forgot  the  silver,  like  an  untrust 
worthy  thing  as  she  was.  Lucian  saw  her  enter 
Mrs.  Matthews's  gate,  and  thought  to  himself  that 
she  could  not  be  a  very  profitable  servant. 

She  had  hardly  gone,  when  Sam  entered.  He 
had  come  in  the  back  way  through  the  barnyard, 
unobserved  by  Titus,  who  had  that  moment  stepped 
into  the  barn  for  something  he  wanted.  It  was 
Sam's  intention  to  ask  Miss  Camp  for  an  old  tar- 
barrel  that  lay  in  the  barnyard.  The  boys  intended 
to  have  a  bonfire  that  evening,  to  celebrate  the 
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election.  Sam  never  had  the  least  hesitation  in 
asking  for  anything  he  wanted :  indeed,  he  was 
rather  known  as  a  beggar.  He  had  said  nothing  to 
any  of  the  boys  of  his  intention  ;  and  no  one  knew 
where  he  was.  He  was  in  anything  but  good 
spirits,  however,  for  he  had  been  foolish  enough  to 
engage  in  card-playing  once  more,  with  the  hope  of 
getting  back  what  he  had  lost.  He  had  been 
beaten,  and  found  himself  indebted  to  his  evil 
counsellors  for  three  dollars,  which  he  had  no  means 
of  paying,  and  was  threatened  with  an  exposure  if 
he  did  not  give  them  the  money.  He  might  still 
have  saved  himself  by  confessing  the  whole  to  his 
father ;  but,  blind  to  everything  but  the  fear  of  de 
tection  and  punishment,  he  preferred  to  involve 
himself  deeper  and  deeper,  and  to  add  to  the  ever- 
increasing  burden  of  sin  and  anxiety. 

As  he  entered  the  kitchen,  the  silver  caught  his 
eye,  and  he  drew  nearer  to  look  at  it.  Sam  was 
very  fond  of  pretty  things,  and  could  never  admire 
without  coveting.  He  envied  Rose  her  pony,  her 
store  of  playthings,  and  her  set  of  Indian  chessmen. 
He  seldom  omitted  an  opportunity  of  sneering  at 
the  Camps,  or  of  saying  that  they  were  proud ;  and 
the  sight  of  all  the  pretty  things  on  the  table  moved 
his  envy  afresh. 

Suddenly  there  came  to  him  a  thought  which  a 
little  before  would  have  filled  him  with  horror,  but 
which  now  he  allowed  himself  to  entertain.  "  Who 
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would  miss  one  article  out  of  all  this  heap  of  silver  ? 
And  what  if  they  did  ?''  If  he  had  something  like 
these, — the  cup,  for  instance, — he  could  sell  it  for 
enough  to  pay  his  debt  to  Louis,  and  have  some 
thing  for  himself.  Like  many  other  people  who 
have  a  high  opinion  of  their  own  acuteness,  Sam 
was  very  apt  to  outwit  himself.  He  never  stopped 
to  ask  how  he  was  to  sell,  or  who  would  buy,  in  a 
place  like  Elkawa,  a  piece  of  plate  marked  with  the 
owner's  name,  or  how  he  was  to  conceal  the  theft. 
Urged  by  the  ever-increasing  dread  of  exposure, 
which  it  had  become  the  one  object  of  his  life  to 
avoid,  he  yielded  without  further  struggle,  caught 
up  the  cup,  hid  it  under  his  jacket,  and  left  the 
house,  congratulating  himself  that  no  one  had  seen 
him.  And  no  one  did  see  him  but  God ;  but  the 
wicked  boy  did  not  think  of  Him.  As  he  came  to 
the  turn  of  the  garden-walk,  he  saw  Titus  busy  in 
the  barnyard ;  and  he  did  not  dare  to  pass  him. 
Near  by  stood  a  thick  clump  of  evergreens,  whose 
long  branches  rested  on  the  ground.  The  trees 
stood  very  close  together,  and  whoever  was  within 
their  circle  was  nearly  invisible  to  any  one  passing. 
Sam  slipped  into  the  ring,  and,  peering  out  through 
a  loophole  in  the  branches,  waited  impatiently  for 
Titus  to  go  into  the  barn.  It  was  but  a  minute  or 
two  that  he  stood  there  j  but  he  had  time  for  all 
sorts  of  agonizing  fears.  What  if  the  cup  should 
be  missed,  and  he  should  be  found  there  with  it  in 
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his  hands  ?  Would  the  old  man  never  have  done 
currying  that  pony  ?  At  last,  however,  Titus  turned, 
and,  instead  of  going  into  the  barn  and  shutting  the 
door,  as  Sarn  had  hoped,  came  through  the  gate, 
straight  towards  his  place  of  concealment.  Sam 
drew  himself  up  in  a  heap,  trembling  with  terror 
and  hardly  daring  to  breathe  j  but  Titus  passed 
him,  without  seeing  him  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the 
evergreens,  and  went  into  the  house.  Now  was  his 
time.  He  darted  from  his  hiding-place,  ran  across 
the  barnyard  as  he  had  never  run  before,  crossed 
the  pasture  and  a  field  beyond  it,  and  entered  the 
woods.  He  dared  not  take  his  treasure  home  ;  and 
he  paused  a  moment  to  think  what  he  should  do 
with  it. 

After  a  little  time,  he  hastened  away  to  a  lonely 
spot  in  the  woods.  It  was  among  tall  black-walnut 
and  maple-trees,  which  grew  so  closely  together  that 
they  almost  excluded  the  light.  The  ground  was  damp, 
and  the  water  stood  black  in  the  little  hollows. 
Altogether,  the  spot  had  a  dismal  look,  and  Sam 
half  expected  to  see  some  one  start  from  behind 
one  of  the  great  trees  to  accuse  him  of  his  wicked 
ness.  He  took  out  the  cup,  and,  without  venturing 
to  look  at  it,  hid  it  away  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  one 
of  the  huge  walnut-trees.  No  sooner  had  he  done 
so  than  there  fell  upon  him  a  great  horror  and 
terror.  He  felt  as  if  every  leaf  over  his  head  and 
every  dry  stick  and  fern-stem  under  his  foot  would 
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cry  out  against  him.  He  hurried  away  from  the 
place,  feeling  as  if  he  were  pursued.  He  was  afraid 
to  stay  in  the  forest ;  he  dared  not  go  home ;  and, 
forgetful  of  the  bonfire  and  everything  else,  he 
wandered  about,  hour  after  hour,  utterly  wretched, 
and  wishing  that  he  had  not  taken  the  cup,  yet  not 
daring  to  restore  it.  But  his  was  not  the  godly 
sorrow  which  worketh  repentance  unto  life,  but  the 
cowardly  fear  of  punishment,  and  helpless  remorse. 
He  dared  not  think  of  what  he  had  done :  yet  he 
could  not  turn  his  mind  from  it.  He  tried  hard  to 
fancy  that  it  was  all  the  fault  of  the  evil  companions 
who  had  led  him  into  such  habits ;  but  he  knew , 
well  enough  that  it  was  his  own  sin,  and  not 
another's.  Unhappy  as  he  had  been,  he  had  never 
before  realized  how  hard  is  the  way  of  the  trans 
gressor. 

Meanwhile,  Lucian  was  on  the  hill  over  by  the 
parsonage,  helping  Will  about  his  work.  Will  had 
put  up  his  tent  near,  and  the  old  woman,  wrapped 
in  her  shawl, — now  some  shades  dirtier  than  when 
we  saw  it  last, — was  sitting  at  the  door  with  her 
pipe.  The  log  house  was  a  mere  cabin  of  one 
room ;  but  it  was  well  built,  and  Will  thought  him 
self  very  fortunate  in  securing  it.  He  was  plastering 
up  some  cracks  between  the  logs  with  mud,  and 
Lucian  was  helping  with  all  his  might,  to  the  no 
small  detriment  of  his  clothes.  Will  took  the 
matter  much  more  easily,  and  did  not  at  all  fatigue 
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himself  over  his  work.  Bunny  lay  on  the  grass, 
playing  with  his  kitten, — now  a  half-grown  cat, 
and  a  very  important  member  of  the  little  family. 
Presently  Will  ceased  working,  and,  sitting  down 
on  a  log,  began  to  smoke  with  great  content 
ment. 

"Oh,  Will,"  said  Lucian,  "  why  don't  you  keep 
on  and  finish  ?" 

"  Like  to  take  little  rest,"  said  Will,  composedly. 
"  Our  folks  don't  always  want  to  be  in  a  hurry,  like 
white  people.  Plenty  of  time." 

"  But  there  isn't,"  said  Lucian,  impatiently. 
"You  ought  to  get  this  done  while  the  warm 
weather  lasts,  so  that  it  can  dry ;  and  then  you  want 
to  whitewash  the  inside." 

"  What's  the  good  of  that  ?"  asked  the  Indian, 
with  an  amiable  smile. 

"Why,  to  have  it  look  nice,  and  be  nice  and 
white,"  said  Lucian,  opening  his  eyes. 

"Wont  it  get  dirty  again  ?"  said  Will,  quite  un 
moved. 

Lucian  allowed  that  it  would. 

"Then  what's  the  use  of  doing  it  at  all  ?" 

"Why,  don't  you  like  to  have  things  nice  about 
you  ?" 

"  Well  enough,  when  it's  not  too  much  trouble," 
said  Will,  carelessly.  "  Sit  down  and  rest.  Go  at 
it  again  by-and-by." 

"  I  don't  like  that  way,"  said  Lucian.    "When  I 
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begin  I  like  to  finish  j  and  we  can  do  it  if  we  keep 
at  it." 

"  Sit  down  and  rest,"  said  Will,  whose  ideas  of 
politeness  were  shocked  to  see  his  friend  work  while 
he  himself  sat  quiet ;  but  Lucian  would  not  leave 
his  work,  and,  rather  than  appear  uncivil,  he  made 
a  great  exertion,  and  together  they  finished  the 
work. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Amanda,  on  returning  the 
second  time  from  her  gossip,  had  discovered  the 
loss  of  the  silver  cup.  Much  frightened,  she  spent 
some  time  in  looking  for  it,  hoping  that  it  was  mis 
laid  in  some  way  j  and,  even  after  she  had  been 
obliged  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  gone,  she  de 
layed  to  tell  Miss  Camp,  fearing  to  be  blamed  for 
her  carelessness. 

While  she  was  hesitating  and  doubting,  Paulina 
returned,  and  the  story  of  the  loss  and  of  Amanda's 
heedlessness  came  out. 

Miss  Camp  reproved  her  for  leaving  such  a 
temptation  in  Bunny's  way ;  and  Paulina,  who 
would  not  believe  that  the  boy  was  guilty,  gave  her 
what  she  called  a  "  piece  of  her  mind,"  in  very 
liberal  measure.  Mr.  Camp,  who  was  called  to  the 
council,  while  he  blamed  Amanda's  carelessness,  had 
no  doubt  in  his  own  mind  that  Bunny  was  the  thief. 

"Do  you  know  if  anyone  else  was  in?"  asked 
Mr.  Camp. 

"  Only   Lucian   Martin,"    said    Amanda.     "  He 
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left  these  books  for  Miss  Rose,  and  went  away  with 
that  boy.  I  always  told  Paulina  no  good  would 
come  of  having  such  creatures  round." 

"Be  quiet,  Amanda,"  said  Miss  Camp, with  more 
sternness  than  the  girl  had  ever  heard  her  use. 
"Your  own  carelessness  is  the  cause  of  the  mis 
chief."  And,  with  these  words,  she  left  the  room  ; 
and,  between  Titus  and  Paulina,  Amanda's  day  was 
not  an  agreeable  one. 

"What  will  you  do?"  asked  Miss  Camp,  when 
she  was  alone  with  her  brother. 

"  I  shall  take  out  a  warrant  directly.  It  is  as 
likely  to  have  been  one  as  the  other." 

"  Oh,  indeed  I  don't  think  Lucian  had  anything 
to  do  with  it,"  said  Miss  Camp. 

But  Mr.  Camp's  prejudices  against  both  the  boys 
were  strong,  and  he  listened  to  his  sister  with  in 
credulity,  and,  for  answer  to  her  expressions  of  confi 
dence  in  Lucian,  related  to  her  the  affair  of  the  gold 
piece. 

Miss  Camp  felt  that  there  was  something  unex 
plained  in  the  matter  ;  but  she  was  easily  persuaded. 
She  yielded,  with  a  sigh,  to  the  evidence  before  her, 
and  allowed  that  she  might  have  been  mistaken  in 
her  impression  of  the  boy's  character. 

"But  just  think  of  his  mother,"  she  said. 

"  I  shall  not  prosecute  if  I  recover  the  cup  :  other 
wise,  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  bring  such  a  case  to 
justice.  But  I  must  lose  no  time  now."  And  Mr. 
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Camp  went  to  the  magistrate,  and  knowing  where 
the  brothers  were  to  be  found,  went  up  to  the  log 
house  with  the  constable. 

Bunny  denied  the  charge,  vehemently  protested 
his  innocence,  and  fled  to  his  brother  for  refuge ; 
while  the  poor  old  grandmother,  not  in  the  least 
understanding  what  was  going  on,  and  only  fearing 
that  something  was  to  happen  to  "  her  baby," 
alternately  scolded  and  wept.  Will  was  surprised 
and  indignant  beyond  measure,  and  denied  the 
charge  as  emphatically  as  his  brother. 

"There  is  no  use  in  all  this,  young  man,"  said 
Mr.  Camp.  "  If  you  will  give  up  the  property,  I 
shall  go  no  further ;  but  if  not,  the  law  must  take  its 
course." 

"Haven't  got  your  property,"  said  Will,  fiercely, 
his  temper  rising ;  "  and  if  you  touch  my  little 
brother  I'll  shoot  you." 

"  Oh/  come,  Will,"  said  the  constable,  "there's 
no  use  talking  that  way.  If  the  little  fellow  is 
innocent  I  dare  say  he  can  prove  it.  Where  were 
you  this  morning?"  he  asked,  turning  to  Bunny. 

"  Lute  Martin  knows  all  about  it,"  said  Bunny. 
"  He  was  with  me  all  the  time.  He's  only  just  gone 
home  to  dinner.  You  can  ask  him." 

"  And  has  he  the  cup  ?"  said  Mr.  Camp. 

"No!"  said  Bunny,  stamping  his  little  foot. 
"  Not  got  it 't  all ! — never  got  it !" 

"I  can   hardly  believe  that,"   said   Mr.  Camp 5 
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"  and  (he  said  to  Will)  you  will  find  it  to  your 
advantage  to  tell  what  you  know  of  the  affair." 

"Don't  know  anything,"  persisted  Will,  still 
keeping  his  arms  round  his  brother. 

"  Did  you  see  the  cup  ?"  asked  the  constable  of 
Bunny. 

Will  was  quite  convinced  of  his  brother's  inno 
cence  5  but  he  was  acute  enough  to  see  that  their 
cause  might  be  damaged  by  the  child's  answers. 

"  Look  here  !"  he  said  :  "you  stop  talking.  You 
go  down  to  Mr.  Martin's  with  me,  and  I'll  ask  him. 
Hes  a  gentleman,"  said  Will,  with  a  haughty  em 
phasis  which  implied  that  in  his  opinion  Mr.  Camp 
was  nothing  of  the  kind. 

The  constable,  who  by  no  means  liked  the  idea 
of  provoking  the  young  Indian's  temper,  counselled 
Mr.  Camp  to  agree  to  this  arrangement  j  and  Will, 
taking  his  brother  in  his  arms,  that  they  might  go 
the  faster,  and  with  difficulty  quieting  the  old  squaw 
by  a  promise  of  speedy  return,  strode  down  the  hill, 
keeping  just  in  advance  of  Mr.  Camp  arid  the  con 
stable,  and  wishing  to  make  them  both  feel  that  he 
considered  them  beneath  his  notice. 

Had  it  not  been  for  his  grandmother,  Will  would 
probably  have  taken  to  the  woods,  and  carried  his 
brother  with  him  j  but  how  could  he  leave  her? 
And  then  he  had  no  very  clear  idea  of  the  conse 
quences  of  such  a  theft  as  that  of  which  the  child 
was  accused.  He  felt  certain  that  Lucian's  evidence 
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would  clear  him,  and  he  thought  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Martin,  or  the  clergyman,  in  whose  power  he  had  a 
simple  confidence,  would  surely  be  able  to  protect 
him. 

"  Lucian  Martin  is  a  very  bad  boy,"  said  the  con 
stable,  as  they  followed  Will  towards  Mr.  Martin's. 
<f  Everyone  says  he's  got  a  dreadful  temper.  I  heard 
say  he  all  but  killed  his  brother  the  other  day  in  a 
fit  of  passion." 

"  I  have  reason  to  think  he  does  not  bear  a  very 
good  character,"  said  Mr.  Camp. 

"  He's  not  Mr.  Martin's  own  son,  I  hear,"  said 
the  constable, — "  only  an  adopted  child  :  so  perhaps 
they  wont  feel  as  sorry  as  they  would  otherwise." 

Mr.  Camp  was  rather  glad  to  learn  this,  for  he 
was  sorry  for  the  disgrace  and  shame  which  he 
thought  awaited  the  Martins. 

The  family  were  just  sitting  down  to  dinner  as 
their  visitors  arrived.  Sam,  seeing  the  constable  and 
Mr.  Camp,  thought  to  be  sure  his  guilt  was  dis 
covered,  and,  slipping  from  the  room,  went  up  into 
the  barn-loft,  covered  himself  over  with  the  hay,  and 
waited  in  an  agony  of  guilty  terror  for  the  summons 
which  he  expected. 

The  constable  took  it  upon  himself  to  tell  the 
story ;  and  Lucian  listened  without  the  least  idea 
that  he  was  implicated.  Mr.  Camp  watched  him 
closely,  and  imagined  that  his  quietness  was  only  a 
hardened  determination  to  conceal  his  guilt. 
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"  He  says  your  boy  there  knows  all  about  it," 
concluded  the  constable. 

"What  do  you  know  of  the  matter,  Lucian  r" 
asked  his  father. 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Camp,"  said  Lucian,  eagerly, 
"Bunny  knows  nothing  about  it.  He  came  away 
from  your  house  with  me,  and  we  were  together  all 
the  morning  after  :  so  I  should  have  seen  it  if  he 
had  had  it ;  and  it  wasn't  a  very  easy  thing  to  hide, 
if  you  mean  that  large  cup  with  the  tall  stem  and 
the  gold  inside." 

"  You  seem  to  have  seen  it,"  said  Mr.  Camp, 
dryly. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  unsuspecting  Lucian,  "  I  saw  it 
on  the  table.  The  silver  was  all  lying  scattered 
about  there,  and  there  was  no  one  there  but  Bunny. 
I  saw  him  just  going  in  at  the  gate  as  I  came  up  the 
street,  and  he'd  come  in  just  before  I  did.  The 
cup  stood  on  the  table  with  all  the  spoons  and 
silver  ;  and  I  thought  it  very  careless  to  leave  such 
things  there,"  added  Lucian,  who  began  to  feel 
rather  offended  by  something  in  Mr.  Camp's  man 
ner,  and  had  never  quite  forgiven  the  offer  of  the 
gold  piece. 

"  You  are  sure  the  cup  stood  on  the  table  when 
you  left?"  said  Mr.  Camp. 

"Quite  sure,"  said  Lucian.  "Why,  Mr.  Camp, 
you  might  as  well  say  I  had  taken  it !" 

"Are  you  sure  you  didn't  ?"  said  the  constable. 
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Lucian  looked  up,  too  much  surprised  for  the 
moment  to  be  angry. 

"  Why,  father/'  he  said,  "what  do  they  mean  ?" 

"I  am  sorry  to  distress  you,  Mr.  Martin,"  said 
Mr.  Camp ;  "  but  the  facts  are  these.  The  cup 
was  left  on  the  table, — very  carelessly,  I  own.  No 
one  was  in  the  kitchen  but  the  two  boys.  The  girl 
declares  that  the  cup  was  there  when  she  went 
away,  and  that  it  was  not  when  she  returned. 
Lucian  says  himself  that  he  did  not  go  into  the 
house,  but  followed  him  out  of  the  yard.  No  one 
could  have  entered  that  door  without  passing  the 
library  window,  where  I  should  have  seen  them,  as 
I  saw  the  two  boys.  Titus,  who  was  in  the  barn 
yard,  says  no  one  went  that  way  5  and,  when  he 
came  in,  but  a  few  minutes  after  the  boys  left,  the 
cup  was  not  on  the  table ;  but  he  did  not  think  of 
its  being  lost,  not  knowing  that  it  had  been  there. 
I  leave  you  to  draw  the  inference." 

Mr.  Martin  put  his  hand  on  Lucian's  shoulder. 

"Tell  me  the  truth,  my  boy,"  he  said,  looking 
into  his  eyes. 

Lucian  returned  the  gaze,  and  his  glance  never 
fell. 

"  I  never  touched  the  cup,  father ;  I  know 
nothing  about  it,  more  than  I  have  said ;  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  Will  and  Bunny  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  either." 

"  I  believe  you,  Lucian,"  said  his  father,  quietly. 
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"  And  so  do  I,"  said  his  mother.     "  Mr.  Camp 
you  are  quite  mistaken." 

"  I  wish  I  could  think  so,  madam,"  said  Mr. 
Camp,  gravely.  "  Listen  to  me,  Lucian.  The  cup 
belonged  to  my  mother.  She  left  it  to  Rose,  who 
is  very  fond  of  it.  I  would  rather  have  lost  almost 
anything  else.  You  say  that  the  Indian  boy  could 
not  have  taken  it  without  your  seeing  him  j  and, 
by  your  own  confession,  I  don't  see  how  it  is  pos 
sible.  If  you  will  restore  it,  the  matter  shall  never 
be  mentioned,  and  I  will  ask  no  questions  5  other 
wise,  the  law  must  take  its  course." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  my  confession, 
sir,"  said  Lucian,  beginning  to  be  angry  in  his  turn. 
"  I'm  sorry  the  cup  is  lost,  especially  as  it  was  Rose's ; 
but  I  don't  know  what  has  become  of  it.  I  haven't 
seen  it  since  I  left  the  house.  I  never  took  it,  or 
thought  of  such  a  thing  ;  nor  did  Bunny  either.  I 
can't  say  any  more  j  and  you  can  do  what  you 
like." 

"  Where  did  you  and  Bunny  go,  after  you  left 
Mr.  Camp's?"  said  his  father. 

"  We  went  up  into  Mr.  Clifton's  woods.  I've 
been  there  with  him,  helping  Will  about  his  house, 
ever  since,  till  I  came  home  to  dinner." 

Mr.  Camp  thought  they  had  probably  hidden  the 
cup  somewhere  in  the  woods. 

"  Well,"  said  the  constable,  "  I  don't  see  bat  the 
case  must  go  before  the  justice.  Now,  Will,  don't 
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you  get  into  a  fury  :  I'm  not  going  to  hurt  your 
boy." 

"I'd  like  to  see  you  try/'  retorted  the  Indian. 

Will  was  extremely  surprised  at  the  turn  the  case 
had  taken.  In  his  simplicity,  he  had  never  imagined 
that  any  one  could  charge  Lucian  with  the  theft  5 
and  he  began  to  be  anxious.  Bunny — who  felt 
quite  safe  as  long  as  his  brother's  arm  was  round 
him — watched  the  proceedings  with  some  curiosity, 
but  without  alarm. 

"  Can't  you  help  us  ?"  said  Will,  who  stood  close 
to  Mr.  Martin.  "  You  wont  let  them  take  him  to 
jail,  will  you  ?  It  would  kill  him." 

"Not  if  I  can  help  it,  you  may  be  sure,"  said 
Mr.  Martin,  who,  though  confident  of  the  boys'  in 
nocence,  felt  alarmed  when  he  saw  the  state  of  the 
case  against  them.  "  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  your 
brother,  as  for  my  own  boy.  Keep  yourself  quiet," 
he  added,  as  the  young  man  grasped  his  rifle : 
"  any  violence  on  your  part  will  only  make  the 
matter  worse.  I  believe  the  accusation  is  false,  and 
I  will  do  my  best  to  help  you.  Now  I  do  not  see 
but  the  children  must  go  with  the  constable.  I 
will  go  too ;  and  do  you  come  with  me.  And 
mind  what  I  say :  whatever  comes  to  pass,  do  not 
get  yourself  into  trouble, — which  would  only  make 
the  matter  worse  both  for  you  and  for  him.  Lucian, 
take  your  cap,  and  we  will  see  this  business  to  the 
end." 
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Mrs.  Martin  brought  Lucian's  cap  to  him  from 
the  hall. 

"I  believe  you  speak  the  truth,  my  boy,"  she 
said,  putting  her  arms  round  him.  "  Keep  a  good 
heart,  and  have  faith  in  God."  Mrs.  Martin  could 
trust  herself  to  say  no  more.  She  bent  down  and 
kissed  him,  and  left  the  room. 

Arrived  at  the  office  of  the  justice,  Lucian  told  a 
perfectly  straightforward  story, — not  omitting  to 
state  how  Bunny  had  taken  the  cup  in  his  hand 
and  wished  he  had  one  like  it, — an  admission  which 
told  against  the  boys.  Bunny  agreed  with  Lucian 
in  every  particular.  The  justice  sent  the  constable 
to  make  a  search  at  Mr.  Martin's  and  at  the  lodge 
on  the  hill,  but,  of  course,  no  trace  was  found  of 
the  silver  cup.  The  magistrate  decided  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  him  in  com 
mitting  Will,  but  that  Lucian  and  Bunny  must 
stand  their  trial  at  the  next  court  -,  but,  though  he 
accepted  Mr.  Martin's  security  for  Lucian,  he  would 
not  admit  a  similar  offer  for  Bunny,  either  from 
Lucian's  father  or  from  Mr.  Clifton,  who,  hearing 
of  the  matter,  had  come  down  to  see  what  he  could 
do  for  Will,  in  whom  he  was  much  interested. 

"Bail  for  an  Indian  boy!"  said  the  justice. 
"  Out  of  the  question.  He'd  be  fifty  miles  off 
before  morning, — off  to  the  North,  in  the  woods. 
You'd  never  see  him  again." 

Both  gentlemen  thought  this  by  no  means  im- 
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probable ;  but  they  were  willing  to  run  the  risk. 
The  justice,  however,  would  not  admit  it,  and 
ordered  the  constable  to  take  charge  of  Bunny  and 
have  him  locked  up  in  the  county  jail  until  his  trial 
should  take  place.  Bunny,  however,  clung  to  his 
brother,  and  refused  to  be  parted  from  him;  and 
poor  Will,  almost  beside  himself  with  grief  and 
anger,  would  not  allow  him  to  be  touched.  Mr. 
Martin,  fearful  of  some  such  scene,  had  persuaded 
him  to  leave  his  rifle  behind  him ;  but  Will's  Indian 
temper  was  now  fairly  up,  and,  as  he  stood  with 
one  arm  round  the  frightened  child,  and  his  knife 
in  the  other  hand,  looking  round  at  the  crowd  like 
some  wild  creature  brought  to  bay,  no  one  dared  to 
interfere  with  him.  Mr.  Clifton  tried  in  vain  to 
reason  with  him.  He  could  see  no  justice  in  any 
proceeding  which  would  take  his  brother  from  him, 
and  the  matter  was  growing  serious, — when  sud 
denly  Lucian  spoke. 

"  Father,  never  mind  about  me :  I'll  go  with 
Bunny.  If  I'm  found  guilty,  two  or  three  weeks 
more  in  prison  wont  matter;  and  if  the  truth 
comes  out,  it's  no  harm.  Come,  Bunny,  you'll  go 
if  I'll  go  with  you,  wont  you  ?" 

Mr.  Martin  could  hardly  find  words  to  speak. 

"Will  you  do  it,  Lucian  ?"  he  asked,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"I'd  rather,  sir.  He's  afraid  in  the  dark,  at 
night,  and  he's  apt  to  be  sick ;  and,  if  they  shut 
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him  up  all  alone  by  himself,  it  will  be  enough  to 
kill  him." 

"  God  bless  you,  my  boy  !"  said  his  father.  "  I 
will  not  say  a  word  against  it." 

With  much  urging,  Will  was  at  last  persuaded  to 
give  up  his  brother, — somewhat  comforted  by  the 
idea  that  Lucian  was  to  be  his  companion. 

"You're  very  good,"  he  said  to  Lucian.  "I'll 
not  forget  it  of  you.  You  act  like  a  Christian,"  he 
added,  with  a  glance  of  bitter  indignation  at  Mr. 
Camp,  who  began  to  wish  the  whole  matter  un 
done. 

"  Come,"  said  the  constable,  who  was  by  no 
means  an  ill-natured  man,  "  you'll  let  him  go  now. 
The  longer  you  wait  the  worse  it  will  be.  I'll 
speak  to  the  jailer  over  at  Cedarville.  He  wont  be 
hard  on  such  little  fellows." 

Will  disdained  to  give  way  before  so  many  wit 
nesses, — especially  before  Mr.  Camp.  He  took  his 
brother  in  his  arms,  kissed  him,  and,  after  saying  a 
few  words  in  their  own  language,  turned  away. 

Mr.  Clifton  shook  hands  with  Lucian  as  he  got 
into  the  constable's  wagon. 

"You  are  a  good  boy/'  he  said ;  "and  I  believe 
you  are  as  innocent  of  this  as  I  am.  God  bless  you 
and  keep  you!" 

"  He  will  be  near  you,  Lucian,"  said  Mr.  Martin. 
"  There  is  no  real  disgrace,  since  you  are  inno 
cent." 

L    2 
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"  Tell  mother  not  to  fret  about  me,"  said  Lucian, 
bravely ;  "  and  please  ask  Sam  to  take  care  of  my 
doves.  I  shan't  be  very  lonesome.  I  shall  have 
Bunny  to  look  after." 

Mr.  Clifton  lifted  Bunny  to  his  seat  with  great 
tenderness. 

"  I  shall  miss  you  in  Sunday-school/'  he  said  j 
"  but  I  hope  you  will  be  among  us  again  before 
long.  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  your  brother  and 
grandmother.  Ask  God's  help,  for  Christ's  sake." 

"Yes,"  said  Bunny,  rather  comforted,  "I 
will." 

"You'd  best  stop  at  home  and  get  some  clothes," 
said  the  constable.  "  It's  really  good-natured  in  you 
to  go  with  this  little  fellow,"  he  continued,  speaking 
to  Lucian,  as  they  drove  away.  "  I'll  say  that  for 
you,  whether  you  took  it  or  not." 

"  I  tell  you  I  didn't,"  said  Lucian,  indignantly. 

"Well,  may-be  you  didn't ;  but,  as  for  this 
child," — touching  Bunny  with  his  finger, — "dear 
me  !  you  might  as  well  send  a  black  squirrel  to 
prison  for  stealing  an  ear  of  corn.  What  does  such 
a  baby  understand?" 

"  I  a'n't  a  baby,"  said  Bunny,  his  indignation  at 
such  a  slur  overcoming  his  grief. 

"Very  well:  have  it  your  own  way,"  said  the 
officer. 

They  stopped  at  Mr.  Martin's,  to  allow  Lucian 
to  get  his  clothes,  and  there  they  were  joined  by 
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Mr.  Clifton,,  Will,  and  Mr.  Martin.  His  mother 
made  no  attempt  to  dissuade  him.  She  put  together 
such  clothes  as  she  thought  necessary  for  both  the 
boys,  and,  with  all  her  trouble,  was  thoughtful 
enough  to  include  some  toys  and  a  picture-book, 
which  might  serve  to  amuse  Bunny. 

"  I'd  like  to  see  Sam,"  said  Lucian,  looking 
around. 

But  Sam  knew  nothing  of  what  had  taken  place. 
He  had  fled,  as  we  have  said,  at  the  first  arrival  of 
the  officer,  and  was  now  hidden  under  the  hay  in 
the  farthest  recesses  of  the  barn-loft,  and  could  not 
be  found.  Mr.  Clifton,  who  felt  deeply  the  sorrow 
which  had  come  upon  his  friends,  and  especially 
pitied  poor  Will,  offered  such  support  and  comfort 
as  he  could  under  the  trials  before  them,  and  the 
boys  were  driven  away. 

Mrs.  Martin  set  herself  to  clear  away  the  table, 
upon  which  stood  the  yet  un tasted  meal,  first  offer 
ing  something  to  Will,  which  he  refused.  Mr. 
Clifton  had  been  obliged  to  go  to  a  funeral ;  Mr. 
Martin  had  left  the  house  to  find  Sam ;  and,  now 
that  there  was  no  one  but  a  woman  to  observe  his 
grief,  the  poor  Indian  made  no  further  effort  to  con 
trol  himself,  but,  throwing  himself  on  the  floor,  hid 
his  face  on  the  sofa-cushion,  and  cried  and  sobbed 
as  if  his  heart  would  break.  Mrs.  Martin  tried  in 
vain  to  comfort  him. 

"  Always  had  him  since  he  was  a  baby,"  he  said. 
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"  Always  taken  care  of  him.  He'll  die  if  they  shut 
him  up.  He'll  cry  after  me,  and  I  shan't  be  there. 
I  shall  go  back  to-night,  and  there  will  be  no  little 
brother  there  any  more." 


CHAPTER    VI. 

A     SAD    ACCIDENT. 

JR.  MARTIN  found  Sam  just  coming  down 
the  ladder  from  the  barn-loft.  He  had 
heard  the  gate  shut,  and,,  supposing  Mr. 
Camp  and  the  officer  were  gone,  thought  that  for 
this  time  he  had  escaped  detection. 

"What  were  you  doing  up  there?"  said  Mr. 
Martin. 

"  I've  been  looking  for  eggs,"  returned  Sam.  "  I 
heard  the  hen  cackle  just  as  those  gentlemen  came 
in,  and  I  knew  mother  wanted  some.  But, 
father,"  he  said,  startled  by  the  look  on  Mr.  Martin's 
face,  "  what  has  happened  ?" 

In  as  few  words  as  possible  his  father  told  him. 

Sam  turned  very  pale,  and  felt  for  a  moment  as 
if  he  should  like  to  die,  as  he  realized  the  conse 
quences  of  his  morning's  work. 

"But  Lucian  didn't  do  it,"  he  cried,  as  soon  as 
he  could  speak.  "Oh,  father,  it  wasn't  Lucian." 

"  No,  my  boy,  he  did  not :  that  is  our  great  com- 
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fort.  I  hardly  know  how  I  could  have  borne  to 
think  of  one  of  my  sons  as  a  thief." 

The  words  went  to  Sam's  heart.  He  sat  down 
on  the  barn-floor  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"  Lucian  left  his  love  for  you/'  continued  Mr. 
Martin,  "  and  wants  you  to  take  care  of  his  doves. 
He  went  to  prison  because  they  would  take  no 
security  for  poor  little  Bunny ;  and  the  child  could 
hardly  have  borne  to  be  shut  up  alone.  If  one  is 
innocent,  so  is  the  other.  With  all  the  trouble,  I 
am  proud  of  Lucian ;  but  I  trust  the  thief  may  yet 
be  found." 

"Do  you,  father?"  said  poor  Sam,  who  was  in 
an  agony  of  remorse  and  shame. 

"  Of  course  !  It  will  go  hard  with  the  boys  if  he 
is  not.  Poor  little  Bunny  !  It  would  indeed  go 
hard  with  kirn  to  be  shut  up  within  four  walls  away 
from  Will.  Lucian  was  sorry  not  to  see  you  before 
he  went." 

"Oh,"  said  Sam,  with  a  sob,  "I  wish  I  were 
in  his  place !  Oh,  father,  I've  used  him  so 
badly  !" 

"  Indeed  you  have  not  been  as  kind  to  him 
lately  as  you  might  have  been ;  but  I  trust  he  will 
be  with  us  again  soon,  and  then  you  must  do  better. 
But  come  in  now.  You  must  be  your  mother's 
comfort ;  for  all  this  comes  very  hard  upon  her.  I 
feel  as  sorry  for  poor  Will,  too,  as  I  do  for  our 
selves.  It  seemed  a  cruel  thing." 
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"It  is  cruel!"  said  Sam,  passionately.  "It's  a 
hateful  thing  in  Mr.  Camp.  He's  rich  enough.  He 
needn't  mind  a  trifle  like  that." 

"The  cup  is  valuable  in  itself,"  said  Mr.  Martin, 
"  and  he  prizes  it  because  it  was  his  mother's  j  but 
I  cannot  but  think  it  is  stretching  a  point  to  go  to 
such  extremes  with  a  little  half-civilized  creature 
like  Bunny.  He  thinks  the  boys  have  taken  it, 
evidently  j  arid  I  suppose  he  believes  they  will  plead 
guilty  and  restore  the  cup ;  but  I  am  certain  they 
know  nothing  of  it.  Such  intolerable  carelessness !" 
continued  Mr.  Martin.  "  I  should  think  it  was  the 
girl  herself,  only  that  Lucian  says  the  cup  was  on 
the  table  when  he  went  away,  and  the  girl  did  not 
go  into  the  house  then.  She  went  in  at  Mr.  Mat- 
thews's  gate." 

Between  remorse  for  his  crime  and  the  fear  of 
detection,  Sam  passed  a  most  wretched  day  j  but 
his  father  and  mother  naturally  imputed  his  emotion 
to  grief  for  his  brother.  Every  expression  of  kind 
ness  and  confidence  from  his  mother's  lips  was  an 
additional  drop  in  his  cup  of  trouble ;  and  yet  he 
dared  not  speak.  Remorseful  as  he  was,  cowardice 
and  selfishness  obtained  the  mastery  in  the  struggle, 
and  he  left  his  brother  and  the  innocent  child  to 
surfer  what  he  himself  deserved.  But  not  his 
father  and  mother,  anxious  as  they  were  for 
their  absent  son, — not  poor  Will,  sleepless  and 
sorrowful,  trying  in  vain  to  quiet  his  old  grand- 
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mother's  lamentations  for  Bunny, — not  Lucian  and 
Bunny  themselves,  though  locked  up  in  their  cell 
in  Cedarville  jail, — were  so  wretched  as  he.  The 
punishment  which  he  had  dreaded  from  his  father, 
whom  he  had  so  deceived,  would  have  been  light 
in  comparison  with  that  inflicted  by  his  guilty 
conscience,  the  minister  of  Him  who  can  read  the 
heart. 

When  Rose  Camp  heard  what  had  occurred, 
she  utterly  refused  to  believe  in  Lucian's  guilt.  Her 
father  reasoned  with  her  on  the  subject,  and  told 
her  about  the  gold  piece. 

"  I  don't  believe  he  ever  sent  for  it,"  she  cried. 
"There  is  some  mistake.  Do  ask  Mr.  Martin 
about  it,  father." 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Camp,  "I  don't  want  him  to 
have  any  more  trouble  about  the  boy  than  is  neces 
sary.  And,  Rose,  you  must  not  say  anything  more 
about  it." 

"  But,  father,  just  let  me  ask  Mr.  Martin." 

"  No,  my  daughter." 

"  I'm  sure  I'd  rather  lose  ten  such  cups  than 
have  anyone  sent  to  prison  for  it, — especially 
Lucian  and  Bunny,"  said  Rose.  "Why,  father,  it 
will  kill  that  child  !" 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear  !  people  are  not  killed  so 
easily.  The  sentence  will  probably  be  light,  and  I 
presume  they  will  confess  before  it  comes  to  that. 
I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty,"  continued  Mr.  Camp, 
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addressing  his  sister.  "  People  are  growing  alto 
gether  too  lenient  in  respect  to  such  matters  j  and 
I  should  not  feel  justified  in  allowing  such  a  thing 
to  pass, — especially  in  a  young  community  like 
this ;  and  these  boys  have  done  so  much  mischief. 
I  am  persuaded  that  it  was  this  same  set  that  stole 
Mr.  Jones's  chickens  and  spoiled  Mr.  Clifton's 
fence.  I  don't  see  why  this  boy  should  be  suffered 
to  escape  because  he  happens  not  to  be  white.  I'm 
not  so  much  of  a  philanthropist  as  all  that." 

"  But  what  harm  can  Bunny  do  the  community  ? 
As  for  Lucian,  he  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
that  set.  He  can't  bear  them ;  and  I  know  he 
never  took  the  cup." 

"  You  have  been  with  him  altogether  too  much/ 
said  Mr.  Camp,  displeased  with  Rose,  and  not  much 
pleased  with  himself.     "  Say  nothing  more  on  the 
subject,  and  stop  crying." 

But  Rose  could  not,  or  did  not ;  for,  in  truth,  she 
was  rather  a  spoiled  child  ;  and  she  was  sent  out  of 
the  room  in  disgrace. 

Then  her  father  imputed  her  conduct  to  her  in 
tercourse  with  Lucian,  and  blamed  his  sister  for 
allowing  it, — upon  which  Miss  Camp  also  cried : 
so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  evening  at  Mr. 
Camp's  was  hardly  more  agreeable  than  at  Mr. 
Martin's. 

Rose  went  into  the  kitchen,  where  she  found 
Paulina,  who,  having  all  day  been  giving  Amanda 
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various  (<  pieces  of  her  mind,"  seemed  at  last  to 
have  exhausted  her  stock,  and  sat  knitting  with  all 
her  might. 

"Well,  Miss  Rose/'  she  said,  "what's  the  matter 
with  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  Polly,"  said  Rose,  "  do  you  think  Lucian 
and  Bunny  took  my  cup  ?" 

"  No  !"  said  Paulina,  decidedly.  "  No  more 
than  I  did." 

"Who  do  you  think  did?" 

"  I  don't  know,  child.  I  suppose  some  one  came 
in  while  that  girl  was  flying  about  the  neighbour 
hood,  nobody  knows  where." 

"  But  they  will  find  out,  wont  they  ?" 

"  I  hope  so.  The  Lord  will  take  care  of  his  own. 
I  don't  believe  Bunny  had  anything  to  do  with  it ; 
and  I  believe  Lucian  is  as  innocent  as  he  is.  Going 
off  to  prison  to  keep  that  poor  little  soul  company  !" 
And  Paulina  wiped  away  her  tears  with  her  apron. 
"  I'm  going  to  see  Mrs.  Martin  about  it  the  first 
thing  to-morrow." 

Rose  was  a  little  comforted  by  Paulina's  faith  in 
Bunny's  innocence.  She  went  to  sleep  that  night 
with  a  fervent  petition  in  behalf  of  the  two  boys  in 
Cedarville  jail. 

The  news,  of  course,  soon  flew  all  over  the 
village ;  and  here  it  was  that  Sam's  stories  about 
his  brother  bore  their  first  fruit.  Mr.  Martin 
found,  to  his  surprise,  that  he  was  pitied  for  having 
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such  an  evil-minded  child  in  his  family.  He  heard 
that  hardly  a  day  had  passed  in  which  Lucian  had 
escaped  punishment ;  that  he  had  once  or  twice 
attempted  to  kill  Sam  j  that  he  himself  had  said 
that  he  had  no  doubt  Lucian  would  come  to  the 
gallows  j  and  that  Mrs.  Martin  was  growing  old 
before  her  time,  on  account  of  the  wicked  conduct 
of  her  adopted  child.  In  vain  did  he  deny  these 
reports.  People  said  it  was  very  natural  for  him  to 
do  it  now,  but  then  of  course  every  one  knew  what 

Lute  Martin  was.  The  evening  after  the  boys  had 
been  taken  away,  Mrs.  Matthews  came  to  make 
what  she  called  a  "  visit  of  sympathy "  to  Mrs. 

Martin.     Mrs.  Matthews  had  always  rather  disliked 

Mrs.  Martin,   who  would  not  listen  to  her  gossip. 

She  took  her  seat  with  a  sigh  and  a  rueful  face. 
"  This  is  a  dreadful  blow  to  you,  isn't  it  ?"  said 

Mrs.  Matthews,  in  a  sympathizing  tone. 

Mrs.   Martin    made   no   reply,    but  asked   Mrs. 

Matthews  if  her  baby,  which  had  been  ailing,  was 

better. 

"Oh,  no:  he's  very  bad,  poor  little  fellow  !  but 

I  said   I    must   come  to   you,   whatever   was    the 

matter.     I  thought  you  must  so  feel  the  need  of  a 

sympathizing  friend." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Mrs.  Martin,  smiling, 

"  but  I  have  not  been  conscious  of  any  such  want 

in  particular." 

"But,  after  all,"  continued  Mrs.  Matthews,  "it 
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isn't  as  if  he  were  your  own  child.  I  suppose,  of 
course,  you  will  have  nothing  further  to  do  with 
him  after  this  ?  Mr.  Martin  will  probably  send  him 
to  sea,  or  somewhere,  when  he  comes  out  of  prison. 
How  you  must  regret  that  you  ever  had  anything  to 
do  with  him!" 

Mrs.  Martin  had  time  to  recover  a  little  from  her 
first  astonishment  during  this  speech,  and  she  an 
swered,  with  some  spirit, — 

"I  do  not  know  how  you  have  heard  all  this 
news,  Mrs.  Matthews.  I  do  not  consider  that  any 
real  disgrace  has  fallen  upon  my  Lucian.  Both  his 
father  and  myself  know  his  innocence  j  and,  even 
were  it  otherwise,  we  have  always  regarded  him 
exactly  as  our  own  child,  and  always  shall.  So  we 
will  say  nothing  further  on  that  subject." 

Mrs.  Martin's  manner  quite  overawed  her  visitor, 
who  shortly  after  took  her  leave. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Martin  was  wondering  how 
the  story  of  Lucian's  adoption  should  have  become 
known  in  the  village.  She  questioned  Sam,  but 
he  denied  that  he  had  ever  spoken  of  it  out  of 
the  family ;  and  she  concluded  that  some  one 
from  their  old  home  must  have  mentioned  the  cir 
cumstance. 

The  next  morning  Paulina  came  to  Mrs.  Martin's, 
though  it  was  raining  hard.  She  had  a  basket  in 
her  hand  ;  and,  after  a  little  pause,  she  asked  if  Mr. 
Martin  would  soon  be  going  over  to  see  "  Master 
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Lucian."  Paulina  had  never  before  called  him  any 
thing  but  "  Lute." 

Mrs.  Martin  understood  and  appreciated  the  old 
woman's  unusual  tone  of  respect. 

"  I  think  he  will  go  to-morrow,"  she  said.  "  He 
would  have  gone  to-day,  but  for  the  weather." 

"  If  he  would  be  so  good,"  said  Paulina,  "  I 
should  like  to  send  some  little  things  over  to 
Bunny.  I've  come  to  feel  almost  as  if  that  child 
belonged  to  me." 

f<  He  would  be  glad  to  take  anything  you  like  to 
send." 

"  And  will  he  please  tell  him  that  I  don't  believe 
a  word  of  all  this, — nor  does  Titus  ?  And  perhaps 
Master  Lucian  would  like  to  know  that  Miss  Rose 
says  the  same  thing." 

"  Lucian  will  be  very  glad  to  know  that,  cer 
tainly,"  said  Mrs.  Martin.  And  Paulina  left  behind 
her  a  much  more  pleasant  impression  than  Mrs. 
Matthews. 

Mr.  Martin,  however,  did  not  go  to  Cedarville  ; 
for  the  storm,  far  from  abating,  became  a  tempest 
of  rain  and  wind,  which  raged  all  the  next  day. 
The  morning  after,  however,  was  bright  and  pleasant  j 
and  Mr.  Martin  made  all  his  preparations  to  go  to 
Cedarville.  He  was  to  be  accompanied  by  the 
lawyer  whom  he  had  engaged  to  defend  the  boys  at 
their  approaching  trial.  It  occurred  to  him  that 
Will  might  wish  to  go  with  them,  or  to  send  some- 
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thing  to  his  brother ;  and  before  calling  at  Mr. 
Starr's  office  he  drove  up  to  Mr.  Clifton's  woods, 
and,  fastening  his  horses  to  the  fence,  walked  to  the 
cabin,  where  he  expected  to  find  the  Indian,  sup 
posing  that  he  would  have  been  driven  out  of  his 
tent  by  the  rain.  The  lodge  was  standing,  dripping 
wet,  under  the  trees,  and  its  only  tenant  was 
Will's  little  shaggy  black  pony.  The  cabin-door 
stood  open,  and  the  dog  sat  on  the  threshold, 
howling  pitifully.  As  soon  as  he  saw  Mr.  Martin 
he  ran  forward,  wagging  his  tail  as  if  to  invite 
him  to  come  in.  Mr.  Martin  hastened  forward 
and  entered  the  cabin.  The  old  squaw  was  on 
her  bed  in  one  corner,  apparently  asleep  j  while 
on  the  floor  lay  Will,  with  his  right  leg  twisted 
under  him  in  a  curious  fashion,  and  the  kitten 
near  him,  apparently  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety 
and  excitement. 

"  Why,  Will,"  said  Mr.  Martin,  fearing  that  he 
had  been  drinking,  "what  is  the  matter?" 

"  Don't  know,"  said  Will,  in  a  faint  voice.  "  Fell 
over  the  step  and  hurt  myself." 

A  very  slight  'examination  showed  Mr.  Martin 
that  his  leg  was  broken. 

"My  poor  boy!"  said  he.  "When  did  you  do 
this  ?" 

"Yesterday  morning,"  said  Will.  "It  came  on 
to  rain  so  hard,  and  I  got  grandmother  in,  and 
went  to  get  her  bed ;  and  I  slipped  on  the  step 
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and  fell,  and  I  couldn't  get  up.  I  crawled  along 
someway,  and  got  something  for  her  to  lie  on,  and 
my  blanket,  and  then  it  all  turned  dark  —  and  I 
was  all  gone,  —  and  when  it  came  light  again  I 
couldn't  stir." 

"  And  you  have  been  here  all  this  time  !  Oh, 
how  I  wish  I  had  known  about  it,  and  I  would 
have  come  over  before." 

"  Thought  some  one  would  come  by-and-by. 
The  old  woman's  been  asleep  ever  since  yesterday, 
and  I'm  glad  -,  for  when  she's  awake  she  just  cries 
after  the  boy,  and  scolds  me  for  it  all." 

Mr.  Martin  turned  towards  the  old  woman, 
and,  going  to  her  to  awake  her,  found  she  was 
dead. 

"  She  will  never  wake  again,  my  boy,"  said  Mr. 
Martin,  taking  his  hand.  "She  is  dead." 

Will  was  silent  for  a  few  moments.  Then  he 
said,  very  quietly,  — 

"  She  took  care  of  me  when  I  was  a  baby. 
She  liked  me.  She  was  the  only  one  left  but  the 
boy." 

The  calm  sadness  in  the  young  Indian's  tone  was 
more  touching  than  any  outburst  of  grief. 

"  I  hope  you  have  been  a  good  and  dutiful  son 
to  her,"  said  Mr.  Martin,  gently.  "You  must 
never  feel  that  you  are  alone  while  we  are  here. 
Your  trouble  is  our's,  and  you  must  let  us  take  care 
of  you  j  and  you  shall  not  be  left  here  any  longer. 
M 
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I  will  go  down  to  Mr.  Clifton's,  tell  him  what  the 
matter  is,  and  be  back  directly." 

"If  he  can,  I  wish  he'd  come  up,"  said  Will, 
who  was  in  great  pain,  and  very  faint. 

Mr.  Martin,  looking  at  him,  began  to  fear 
that  some  other  illness  was  hanging  over  him. 
He  hurried  through  the  dripping  woods,  and  across 
the  pasture  down  to  the  parsonage,  and  found 
Mr.  Clifton  just  rising  from  the  breakfast-table. 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  the  poor  fellow  ?"  said 
the  minister,  when  he  heard  the  story.  "  Shall  I 
take  him  ?" 

Mrs.  Clifton  was  herself  an  invalid,  and  the  house 
was  small  ;  so  that  Mr.  Martin  thought  the  plan 
impracticable  ;  and  besides,  he  had  quite  determined 
what  was  to  be  done. 

"  I  shall  take  him  home  with  me,"  he  said ; 
"  and  we  must  make  proper  arrangements  for  the 
old  woman's  funeral.  She  was  very  old,  was  she 
not?" 

"  From  what  I  have  heard,  I  should  think  she 
must  be  over  a  hundred.  She  was  very  much  ad 
vanced  in  life  when  the  missionary  came  here,  years 
ago,  and  she  was  one  of  his  first  converts.  But  the 
poor  boy — I  will  go  up  there  directly,  and  wait  till 
you  come."  And  Mr.  Clifton,  without  waiting  to 
change  his  dress,  caught  up  the  coffee-pot  in  one 
hand,  and  the  milk-pitcher  in  the  other,  and  hurried 
off  through  the  pasture. 
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Mr.  Martin  went  directly  for  the  doctor,  stopping 
a  moment  on  the  way  to  tell  his  wife  what  had  hap 
pened  j  and  she  set  to  work  directly  to  prepare  a 
room  on  the  ground  floor  for  her  coming  guest, 
while  Mr.  Martin  and  the  doctor  went  back  to  the 
cabin.  They  found  Will  a  little  refreshed  by  the 
coffee  which  Mr.  Clifton  had  given  him,  but  still  in 
great  pain.  Mr.  Clifton  had  sent  one  of  his  children 
for  old  Mrs.  Badger  and  another  woman,  who  was 
usually  called  in  on  such  emergencies  ;  but  Will 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  leaving  his  grandmother, 
and  it  was  only  when  the  minister  assured  him  that 
the  body  should  be  carried  to  the  parsonage,  and 
that  the  funeral  should  take  place  from  there,  that 
he  was  at  all  reconciled.  Dr.  Ford  judged  it  best 
to  put  off  the  operation  of  setting  the  broken  bone 
until  they  reached  Mr.  Martin's  j  and  the  three 
gentlemen,  and  a  labouring-man  whom  they  had 
summoned  to  their  assistance,  prepared  to  carry  him 
thither. 

Will   looked  round  as   they   raised   him    in  his 
blanket. 

"  Where's  the  cat  ?"    he  said.  "May  she  come  ?" 

Mr.  Martin  was  glad  to  please  him  ;  and  so  the 

kitten  was  put  in  the  blanket  beside  him,  while  the 

dog  ran  on  before,  apparently  quite  satisfied  that  his 

master  was  in  good  hands. 

"  I  will  turn  the  pony  out  into  the  pasture,"  said 
Mr.  Clifton,  as  they  went  on,  "  and   Mrs.  Badger 

M   2 
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will  put  your  things  together,  and  send  them  to 
you.  I  told  Charley  to  take  your  rifle  to  my  house, 
for  it  was  all  wet ;  but  I  will  clean  it  and  bring  it 
to  you." 

"  You're  very  good/'  said  Will,  in  a  grateful 
whisper.  "  I  should  like  to  do  something  for  all  of 
you,  some  time." 

Mr.  Martin  drove  home  very  slowly  and  care 
fully  ;  but  the  little  distance  was  not  passed  without 
much  suffering  to  Will,  who,  however,  bore  it  all  very 
patiently,  as  he  did  the  setting  of  the  broken  bone, 
which  was  a  painful  and  tedious  operation,  as  it  was 
broken  in  two  places.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
he  was  laid  in  a  clean  bed,  after  having  been  un 
dressed  and  washed  with  all  possible  care  by  Mr. 
Martin.  Will  was  very  thankful,  though  he  said 
but  little.  He  was  very  faint  and  sick,  and  com 
plained  that  his  throat  hurt  him. 

"What  do  you  think  of  him  ?"  asked  Mr.  Mar 
tin,  following  Dr.  Ford,  as  he  left  the  room. 

"  I  think  it  is  a  pretty  serious  matter,"  said  the 
doctor.  "I  should  not  mind  so  much  about  the 
broken  leg ;  that  will  mend  with  time  and  patience, 
and  such  things  seem  to  heal  more  easily  with  his 
people  than  with  ours ;  but,  lying  all  that  time  in 
such  a  condition  in  his  wet  clothes,  he  has  taken  a 
cold,  and  seems  to  have  a  bad  sore  throat  j  and  that 
always  goes  hard  with  an  Indian." 

While  Dr.  Ford  and  his  father  were  talking,  Sam 
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had  followed  Mrs.  Martin  into  the  kitchen.  He  did 
not  at  all  like  the  idea  of  having  Will  in  the  house  j 
for  the  sight  of  one  whom  he  had  so  injured  was 
anything  but  pleasant  -,  and  then,  he  was  afraid  the 
Indian  might  find  out  the  truth. 

"Mother,"  said  Sam,  "suppose  he  should  have 
that  bad  sore  throat  that  Mr.  Wilson  died  of?" 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Martin,  "  suppose  he  should  ?" 

"We  might  all  catch  it." 

"I  do  not  think  that  is  very  likely,  if  we 
are  properly  careful.  But  what  would  you  do  about 
it?" 

"  We  might  have  found  some  one  to  take  care  of 
him  up  there  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  who,  I  am  sure.  You  know  how 
very  hard  it  is  to  find  anyone  to  work  here  j  and 
it  would  not  have  been  comfortable  there  at  the 
cabin  j  and  besides,  it  would  have  been  very  incon 
venient  for  me  to  see  him  there." 

"  He  might  have  gone  to  the  poor-house,"  said 
Sam,  doubtfully. 

"  Carried  all  the  way  to  Cedarville  with  a  broken 
leg  !"  said  his  mother,  much  displeased.  "Sam,  I 
am  ashamed  of  you  !  He  is  no  fit  subject  for  the 
poor-house.  His  trouble  is  the  same  as  ours,  and  I 
am  glad  to  do  what  I  can  for  him." 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  said  Sam,  hastening  to  alter 
his  tone  when  he  saw  his  mother's  displeasure.  "  I 
didn't  mean  anything  :  only  I  was  afraid  of  your 
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being  ill.     Do  you  want  me  to  do  anything  about 
him  ?  ' 

"  Certainly  not,  if  you  are  afraid,"  said  Mrs.  Mar 
tin.  "  I  suppose  if  you  were  taken  ill,  you  would 
want  some  one  to  nurse  you?" 

"Oh,  that's  different,"  said  Sam.  "I  was  only 
thinking  it  would  make  so  much  work  for  you." 

"Then  you  must  try  to  help  me  as  much  as  you 
can  ;  so  you  can  get  a  pail  of  water,  and  fill  the 
kettle  and  put  it  on  the  fire.  Poor  Bunny  !"  con 
tinued  Mrs.  Martin,  as  Sam  returned  with  the  water  : 
"  this  will  be  a  new  trouble  for  him.  I  presume  the 
affair  with  him  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  old 
woman's  death." 

"Oh,  mother/'  said  Sam,  "do  you  really  think 
so?" 

"  I  do,  indeed.  She  was  very  old,  to  be  sure  ;  but 
Will  says  she  was  in  great  distress  and  cried  unceas 
ingly.  At  her  age,  such  a  shock  would  be  very  likely 
to  hasten  her  death.  I  do  not  envy  the  real  thief,  if 
he  is  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  he  hears 
of  the  misery  he  has  caused." 

Sam  was  glad  to  busy  himself  over  the  fire,  to 
hide  his  face. 

Mr.  Martin  came  into  the  room  at  that  moment, 
carrying  the  kitten,  and  followed  by  the  dog.  He 
told  his  wife  what  the  doctor  had  said  about 
Will's  sickness  -,  and  Mrs.  Martin  took  it  very 
quietly. 
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"  Here  is  his  kitten  and  the  dog.  Poor  things  ! 
they  are  half  starved." 

Mrs.  Martin  fed  them  both, — though  neither 
would  stay  in  the  kitchen,  but  made  their  way  back 
to  Will's  room,  where  the  kitten  curled  herself  down 
on  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  the  dog  lay  down  by  its 
side  j  and  there  Mrs.  Martin  suffered  them  to  remain. 

It  had  grown  so  late  that  Mr.  Martin  reluctantly 
gave  up  his  journey  to  Cedarville  for  that  day,  as  it 
was  a  long  ride ;  so  that  Lucian,  standing  on  a  chair 
at  the  grated  window  of  his  cell,  which  commanded 
a  view  of  the  Elkawa  road,  watched  in  vain  for  his 
father.  Bunny,  who  had  been  restless  all  day  as  a 
wild  bird  in  a  cage,  worn  out  with  walking  up  and 
down  and  round  and  round  their  narrow  quarters, 
finally  fell  asleep  on  the  bed.  Lucian  was  not  greatly 
cast  down.  He  had  felt  rather  home-sick  the  day 
before,  to  be  sure,  but  still  he  could  not  help  feeling 
interested  about  himself,  as  if  he  were  some  one  in 
a  story ;  for,  disagreeable  as  it  was,  still  it  was  an 
adventure.  He  did  not  trouble  himself  much  about 
what  might  be  said  of  him,  or  the  possible  result  of 
his  trial.  With  a  boy's  confidence,  he  thought  his 
father  would  manage  all  that  rightly ;  and,  so  long 
as  his  own  friends  trusted  him,  he  did  not  so  much 
care  what  others  might  think.  He  could  not  help 
wondering  if  Rose  could  think  him  so  mean  as  to 
steal  her  silver  cup,  and  whether  Miss  Angeline 
would  think  him  guilty. 
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At  that  time  there  was  no  House  of  Refuge  or 
juvenile  prison  in  the  State.  Cedarville  jail  was  a 
very  small  affair,  but  was,  happily,  more  than  large 
enough  for  the  use  of  the  county.  The  jailor,  on 
hearing  the  story,  had  been  quite  willing  that  the 
two  little  boys  should  be  together, — though  he  won 
dered  greatly  at  Lucian's  submitting  to  three  weeks' 
imprisonment  for  the  sake  of  an  Indian.  They 
were  allowed  to  walk  in  the  jail-yard  for  two  hours 
a  day,  but  were  kept  locked  up  the  rest  of  the  time 
in  a  tiny  whitewashed  room  with  a  grated  window, 
where  the  only  furniture  was  a  bed,  two  chairs  and 
a  table.  Their  meals  were  brought  to  them  ;  and 
Lucian  found  a  great  difference  between  the  prison- 
cooking  and  his  mother's.  Bunny  kept  up  his  spirits 
through  the  day  better  than  could  have  been  ex 
pected,  by  the  aid  of  playing  jackstones  and  his 
picture-books ;  but  when  it  came  night  he  could  not 
help  crying  after  his  brother  and  his  grandmother. 

On  the  day  after  Will's  removal  from  the  log 
house,  Mr.  Martin  came  to  Cedarville,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Starr,  the  lawyer.  He  was  very  sorry  to 
answer  Bunny's  eager  inquiries  with  such  bad 
news.  The  little  boy  grieved  sadly  for  his  grand 
mother,  and  especially  for  his  brother's  accident, 
and  anxiously  asked  if  he  would  not  be  able  to 
walk  again. 

((  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Martin,  taking  him  on  his  knee  : 
"  there  is  no  fear  but  that  he  will  be  about  as  usual, 
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in  time.  He  was  very  ill  yesterday,  but  we  think 
he  is  better  to-day.  He  sent  a  great  deal  of  love  to 
Bunny." 

"  If  he's  up  in  the  woods  all  alone,"  said  Bunny, 
"  he'll  be  so  lonesome." 

"  He  is  not  there  :  he  is  at  my  house,  and  will 
stay  there  till  he  is  well.  The  cat  and  dog  are 
there  too;  and  I  dare  say  they  would  have  sent 
their  love  if  they  had  known  how." 

"Well,  you're  very  good,"  said  Bunny,  with  a 
long  sigh. 

Mr.  Starr  had  had  little  confidence  in  the  inno 
cence  of  the  boys  when  he  first  heard  the  story  5 
but  when  he  came  to  question  them  himself  he 
altered  his  views,  and  was  convinced  that  they 
spoke  the  truth.  Having  made  such  inquiries  as 
he  judged  proper,  he  left  them  and  Mr.  Martin  to 
gether. 

Bunny  was  much  pleased  to  find  that  "his  aunt," 
'as  he  called  Paulina,  had  not  forgotten  him,  and  was 
delighted  with  the  tokens  of  remembrance  she  had 
sent  him ;  and  Lucian  was  comforted  to  learn  that 
Rose  thought  him  innocent.  It  was  hard  to  say 
good-by  to  his  father  when  the  time  came  to  part  j 
but  Lucian  kept  up  pretty  well  till  he  saw  him 
drive  away,  and  then  he  could  not  help  drooping  a 
little. 

My  space  forbids  me  to  linger  over  this  part  of 
the  story,  or  over  the  trial,  which  took  place  in  three 
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weeks  from  the  time  of  the  arrest.  Mr.  Camp,  to 
tell  the  truth,  regretted  the  course  he  had  taken  ; 
but  he  had  gone  too  far  to  turn  back.  He  placed 
the  lowest  possible  value  on  the  stolen  property,  and 
gave  his  evidence  with  reluctance.  The  chief  wit 
ness  was  Amanda,  the  black  girl,  whose  story  was 
much  against  the  prisoners  ;  and  the  boys'  own  tale 
seemed  to  condemn  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  jury. 
Even  had  Will  been  able  to  attend  at  the  court,  the 
law  did  not  allow  an  Indian  to  be  a  witness.  Mr. 
Starr  had  used  every  effort  to  discover  the  real 
thief ;  but  there  were  no  detectives  in  Elkawa,  and 
there  was  no  evidence  to  control  the  circumstances 
that  were  proved.  The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  "guilty,"  but  recommended  the  prisoners  to  the 
mercy  of  the  court ;  and  they  were  sentenced  to 
the  lightest  penalty  the  law  allowed, — which  was  six 
months'  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail. 

It  was  very  hard  for  Mr.  Martin  to  leave  the 
children  behind  him.  He  was  so  convinced  of  their 
innocence  that  he  had  hoped  strongly  for  an  acquittal. 
It  was  not  only  the  immediate  trial  of  the  half- 
year's  imprisonment,  but  the  stain  that  the  convic 
tion  would  throw  over  his  son's  whole  future  life. 
Mr.  Clifton,  whose  confidence  in  the  boys  was  un 
shaken,  went  with  Mr.  Martin  to  the  jail.  They 
found  Bunny  lying  on  the  floor  of  his  cell,  his  face 
hidden  in  his  hands,  neither  sobbing  nor  crying,  but 
overcome  by  the  disappointment,  and  distressed  at 
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the  thought  of  being  shut  up  half  a  year  within 
four  walls.  In  his  childish  mind  he  had  been  quite 
certain  that  Mr.  Martin  and  "the  minister  "  would 
make  everything  right,  and  that  he  should  go  home 
to  his  brother  that  evening. 

"Oh,  father/'  said  Lucian,  "can't  you  take  him 
home  in  some  way  ?  I  can  stand  it  j  but  it  doesn't 
seem  as  if  he  could." 

Mr.  Clifton  raised  the  little  boy  in  his  arms,  and 
said  all  he  could  to  comfort  him.  Bunny's  disease 
had  in  some  degree  affected  his  mind.  He  was  not 
exactly  an  imbecile,  but  he  was  more  childish  than 
one  of  his  years  usually  is,  and  his  brother  and 
grandmother  had  always  made  a  baby  of  him.  Mr. 
Clifton  could  not  help  feeling  some  indignation 
against  Mr.  Camp,  as  he  tried  in  vain  to  sooLhe  the 
frightened  child. 

"But,  my  boy,"  he  said,  "this  is  October  j 
and  when  the  spring  comes  you  will  be  out  again." 

"  I  want  to  go  home  now,"  said  Bunny,  pitifully. 
"  There  a'n't  anything  pretty  here." 

"  Lucian  will  be  with  you.  Poor  Lucian  !  he 
feels  unhappy  too,  and  you  must  try  and  help  him." 

"Yes,"  said  Bunny,  sobbing ;   "J  will." 

"And  you  must  trust  in  God,  and  ask  him  for 
help  to  bear  your  troubles." 

"  I  don't  see  why  he  lets  me  be  shut  up  here, 
when  I  didn't  take  the  cup." 

"Ah,"  said  Mr.  Clifton,  "there  are  many  things 
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in  this  world  which  we  cannot  understand, — things 
that  are  very  hard  to  bear  ;  and  all  we  can  do  is  to 
trust  our  heavenly  Father,  without  trying  to  under 
stand.  If  people  say  things  of  you  that  are  not 
true,  and  punish  you  unjustly,  you  must  re 
member  what  you  have  learned  in  Sunday-school 
about  the  Saviour, — how  cruelly  they  used  him, 
who  had  never  done  them  anything  but  good." 

"Yes,"  said  Bunny;  "  I  remember.  It  was  on 
a  picture,  too,  on  the  wall.  Do  you  think  he 
knows  about  me  and  Lute  ?" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it ;  and  if  you  ask  him  he 
will  be  with  you." 

"Well,"  said  Bunny,  "  I  don't  see  why  it's  so; 
but  I'll  believe  he  is  good,  anyway." 

"That's  right,  my  child,"  said  Mr.  Clifton,  much 
moved  ;  "  and  I  will  come  and  see  you  as  often  as 
I  can.  And  now  let  us  ask  God  to  help  and  com 
fort  us  in  this  trial." 

Mr.  Clifton  understood  how  to  ask  for  strength 
and  comfort  without  wounding  those  whom  he 
wished  to  heal,  and  Lucian  and  his  father  rose 
from  prayer  in  some  degree  soothed  and  strengthened. 

"Don't  fret  about  me,  father,"  said  Lucian,  "I 
shall  do  well  enough.  They're  not  at  all  hard  on 
us.  Mr.  Bruce  is  very  kind,  and  lets  us  stay  out  in 
the  yard, — only  I  don't  like  to  when  there's  any 
one  else  there;  but  there  are  only  three  other 
people  here,  and  Mr.  Bruce  says  Bunny  may  stay 
with  me.  Please  tell  Will  I'll  take  all  the  care  I 
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can  of  him  ;  and  if  mother  could  send  me  a  picture 
or  two  to  put  on  the  walls,  I'd  like  it $  and  if 
Bunny  had  something  to  make  baskets  of,  it 
would  be  nice ;  and  then  it's  harder  on  him  than  it 
is  on  me.  He's  so  used  to  running  about  in  the 
woods.  I  wish  Will  could  come  over  and  see  him." 

"  I  wish  he  could,"  said  Mr.  Martin  ;  "  but  he 
will  not  be  able  to  come  for  some  time.  He  will 
have  to  wait  till  the  broken  bone  is  strong  again. 
He  is  very  good  and  patient.  All  his  fear  is  that 
people  will  be  tired  of  taking  care  of  him." 

"  He  will  be  sadly  disappointed  to-night,"  said 
Mr.  Clifton,  sighing.  "He  seemed  to  have  such 
perfect  confidence  that  we  could  manage  the 
matter,  and  bring  you  home." 

"And  now,  Lucian,"  said  Mr.  Martin,  "I  must 
go.  Your  mother  and  I  will  come  and  see  you 
before  long;  and  you  shall  have  all  that  they  will 
allow  you  to  have.  I  am  still  in  hopes  that  the 
truth  will  come  out ;  but,  if  not,  remember  that 
there  is  no  real  disgrace  in  this  undeserved  imprison 
ment.  I  know  you  will  try  to  have  patience  with 
Bunny,"  he  added,  in  a  lower  tone ;  "  and  thinking 
of  him  will  keep  you  from  being  home-sick.  God 
bless  you,  my  child !  and  remember  that  He  is  as 
near  to  you  here  as  in  your  own  room  at  home,  and 
as  ready  to  listen  to  you." 

"  You  need  not  be  uneasy  about  your  boy,  sir," 
said  the  jailer,  as  he  followed  Mr.  Martin  and  the 
clergyman  out  of  the  hall.  "  The  children  shall 
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have  what  you  like  to  send  them ;  and  I  will  do 
what  I  can  to  make  it  easy  for  them." 

Mr.  Martin  thanked  him  for  his  civility,  and  set 
off  on  his  road  home.  He  passed  Mr.  Camp's 
carriage  on  the  way,  and  that  gentleman,  seeing 
him,  almost  wished  that  he  had  never  made  the 
complaint.  He  was  rather  shaken  in  his  belief  of 
the  boys'  guilt  $  and,  remembering  Will's  misfor 
tune,  he  felt  very  sorry  for  Bunny.  Altogether,  he 
was  not  well  satisfied  with  himself  j  and  he  found 
no  fault  with  Rose  when,  on  hearing  the  result  of 
the  trial,  she  showed  the  deepest  feeling,  declaring 
that  she  knew  Lucian  never  touched  the  cup, — 
never, — and  that  she  wished  it  had  been  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  before  it  had  occasioned  so  much 
mischief. 

It  was  hard  for  Mr.  Martin  to  tell  the  news  at 
home. 

Sam  was  leaning  over  the  gate,  watching  for  his 
father ;  and  when  he  saw  that  the  boys  were  not  in 
the  wagon,  concluding  that  the  trial  had  ended  in 
their  conviction,  he  went  up  to  his  own  room  and 
cried  bitterly.  But  even  then  he  could  not  bear 
the  idea  of  confessing  his  sin.  He  thought  he 
could  not  possibly  endure  the  consequences,  and 
tried  to  persuade  himself  that  it  was  easier  for 
Lucian  to  be  shut  up  than  for  him. 

Mrs.  Martin  had  not  allowed  herself  to  enter 
tain  any  very  sanguine  hopes,  but  she  was  never- 
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theless  much  disappointed ;  but,  in  all  her  trouble, 
it  was  a  comfort  to  hear  how  well  Lucian  had 
behaved. 

"I  wish,"  said  Mr.  Martin  to  the  clergyman, 
"  that  you  would  tell  Will." 

"The  sooner  it  is  done  the  better,"  said  Mrs. 
Martin.  "  He  has  been  listening  for  the  last  hour ; 
and  he  was  so  sure  it  would  all  be  right." 

Mr.  Clifton  would  have  been  glad  to  avoid  giving 
pain ;  but  he  did  not  wish  to  leave  Will  in  suspense, 
and  went  to  him  directly.  He  was  lying  in  bed, 
looking  very  much  excited.  There  is  a  proverbial 
expression  at  the  West,  "  He  looks  as  forlorn  as  a 
sick  Indian  j"  and  one  who  had  seen  Will  would 
have  felt  its  full  meaning.  He  had  grown  very 
thin,  and  his  brown  skin  had  a  yellowish  tinge. 
There  was  no  colour  in  his  lips,  and  his  black  eyes, 
which  seemed  larger  than  ever  in  his  worn  face, 
were  unnaturally  bright.  His  long  thin  hands  lay 
on  the  white  quilt,  and  were  twisted  together  as  if 
he  were  trying  his  best  to  be  quiet.  He  raised  him 
self  slightly  on  the  pillow  as  the  minister  entered j 
and  one  look  at  his  visitor's  face  told  him  the  truth. 

"Needn't  say  a  word,"  he  said  :  "know  how  it 
is."  And  he  turned  his  face  away  and  tried  hard 
to  suppress  his  emotion.  Mr.  Clifton  sat  down 
beside  him. 

"We  did  all  we  could,"  he  said,  taking  the 
Indian's  hand  in  his  own. 
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"  I  know.  You're  very  good.  How  could  they 
say  it  was  the  boys  took  it,  when  they  didn't  r"  he 
asked. 

"They  could  only  judge  by  the  evidence  before 
them,  and  they  did  not  know  the  children  as  we  do. 
I  don't  think  Mr.  Camp  himself  believes  it  now." 

The  mention  of  Mr.  Camp's  name  was  unfortu 
nate.  The  Indian's  temper  was  roused. 

"Oh,"  said  he,  clenching  his  hand,  with  a 
savage  look,  "  let  me  be  well !  I'd  make  him  wish 
he'd  let  them  alone." 

"  Then  you  would  bring  fresh  trouble  on  your 
self,  and  on  your  brother,  too,"  said  Mr.  Clifton, 
gravely. 

Will  was  silent  a  few  moments ;  and  when  he 
spoke  again  it  was  in  a  singularly  sad  tone. 

"  Made  a  mistake,"  he  said.  "  Tried  to  do  what 
you  told  me ;  didn't  steal ;  didn't  get  drunk  j  tried 
to  read  the  Bible ;  tried  to  be  good ;  tried  to  do 
what  Jesus  said  ;  thought  I  was  a  Christian  ;  meant 
to  be,  but  a'n't,  for  I  hate  that  man.  I  hate  him 
just  as  bad  as  a  wild  Indian." 

"  You  cannot  understand  Mr.  Camp's  reasons  for 
acting  as  he  did  5  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  he 
did  right.  It  is  only  through  Christ's  help  that  we 
can  overcome  the  faults  and  passions  of  our  weak 
human  nature ;  and,  if  only  those  who  were  per 
fect  could  dare  to  call  themselves  Christians,  there 
would  be  no  one  in  the  world  deserving  the  name. 
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I  believe  that,  as  far  as  you  know,  you  have  tried  to 
be  Christ's  disciple,  and  that  he  has  helped  you. 
You  were  baptized  in  his  namej  and  you  must 
not  say  it  is  of  no  use  to  try.  It  is  always  of  use  to 
try.  As  for  hating  Mr.  Camp,  you  must  try  to  over 
come  that  feeling,  and  pray  God  for  grace  to  enable 
you  to  do  so." 

"Do  you  mean  I  am  to  love  him  ?"  said  Will, 
impatiently.  "I  can't.  I  love  people  who  are 
good  to  me." 

"  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  possible  you  should  love 
him  as  you  do  your  friends  here,  or  as  you  love  your 
brother ;  but  you  can  ask  God  for  grace,  through 
Christ,  to  resist  the  temptation  to  wish  him  evil, 
and  listen  for  His  voice.  Will  you  try  ?" 

"  Well,  I'll  try,"  he  said,  at  last,  in  a  tone  of 
great  earnestness,  and  then  added,  "  Perhaps  it's  well 
I  broke  my  leg.  If  I  were  going  about,  and  seeing 
him,  I  don't  believe  I  could  help  it,  anyway.  May 
be  I  shall  be  able  not  to  feel  so  by  the  time  I  am  well." 

"  I  hope  so  j  and  I  cannot  help  hoping  that  by 
that  time  we  shall  know  the  truth." 

Mr.  Clifton  was  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  Will  that 
Bunny  did  not  seem,  as  yet,  to  suffer  from  the  con 
finement,  that  he  was  as  well  as  usual,  that  the 
keeper  seemed  disposed  to  be  kind  to  him,  and  that 
Lucian  would  do  all  he  could  to  make  his  imprison 
ment  tolerable. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Martin  found   Sam  up- 
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stairs,  crying  as  if  his  heart  would  break,  and 
naturally  imputed  his  distress  to  disappointment  at 
not  seeing  his  brother.  But  this  was  the  least  of 
Sam's  trouble  -,  and  every  kind  word  from  his 
father  and  mother  only  added  to  his  misery.  He 
begged  to  be  excused  from  going  down  to  tea,  as  he 
did  not  wish  to  meet  Mr.  Clifton.  His  mother  con 
sented,  but  told  him  to  go  and  stay  with  Will,  who 
was  still  too  sick  to  be  left  long  by  himself  Sam 
would  greatly  have  preferred  to  go  to  the  table ; 
but  he  did  not  dare  to  object.  As  we  become  fond 
of  those  \o  whom  we  do  good,  so  we  are  apt  to  dis 
like  those  whom  we  injure ;  and  Sam  really  dis 
liked  the  Indian,  and  was  mean  enough  to  feel 
some  jealousy  of  the  care  and  attention  bestowed 
on  him. 

Will  knew  very  little  of  the  refinements  of 
civilized  life  ;  but  he  was  quick  to  observe,  and  took 
in  very  good  part  any  hints  that  were  offered  him  j 
and  Mrs.  Martin  was  surprised  to  see  how  readily 
he  accommodated  himself  to  his  new  situation. 
Fond  as  he  was  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin,  he  did  not 
much  fancy  Sam  j  for  his  instinct  told  him  that  the 
boy  did  not  like  him ;  and,  then,  Will  had  rather 
despised  him  ever  since  he  had  discovered  that  he 
was  something  of  a  coward. 

"  I  don't  want  any  thing  to-night,"  he  said, 
turning  away  his  head,  as  Mrs.  Martin  entered  with 
his  tea. 
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"I  would  try  and  eat  something,"  said  Mrs. 
Martin.  "You  will  not  get  strong  if  you  do  not 
eat."  And  she  made  his  tea  as  nice  as  she  could 
for  him. 

"You  feel  unhappy  about  Lucian,  too,"  said 
Will.  "  I  wish  they'd  sent  him  home.  He's  a 
good  boy  j  and  they  ought  to  be  'shamed  to  talk 
about  him  as  they  do." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Martin,  "our  Lucian  has  his 
faults,  and  one  of  them  is  his  quick  temper  j  but  he 
certainly  is  not  much  worse  than  most  children  of  his 
age  j  and  I  cannot  think  how  he  can  deserve  such  a 
character." 

"Those  Matthews  people  are  always  talking," 
said  Will.  "They'd  better  see  after  their  own  boy. 
He's  a  bad  fellow.  Caught  him  robbing  my  fish- 
trap,  not  long  ago  j  gave  him  a  thrashing." 

"I'm  glad  of  it,"  said  Sam. 

Will  made  an  effort  to  drink  his  tea,  and  Mrs. 
Martin  left  him,  and  went  into  the  dining-room. 
Tea,  that  evening,  was  a  sad  meal.  Mrs.  Martin 
had  made  a  little  feast,  in  anticipation  of  Lucian's 
return  ;  but  no  one  had  the  heart  to  partake  of  it. 

"  What  did  you  mean,  Will,  about  the  Matthews's 
talking  ?"  said  Sam,  as  soon  as  they  were  left  alone. 

"  You  know  what  I   mean,  well  enough,"  said 
the  Indian,  quietly.     "  You've  talked  all  over  town 
about  your  brother.     I  wouldn't  be  so  mean.     Your 
mother  don't  know,  but  I  do." 
N  a 
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Sam  dared  say  no  more.  He  feared  detection 
from  Will  more  than  from  anyone  else.  He  was  very 
simple  in  some  matters,  almost  like  a  child ;  but  he 
was  shrewd  enough  in  other  ways,  and  Sam  dreaded, 
above  all  things,  to  rouse  his  suspicion,  fearing  that 
if  he  once  began  to  watch  his  motions  he  would 
never  rest  until  he  had  found  the  hollow  tree,  and 
the  silver  cup  in  its  hiding-place. 

School  had  begun ;  but  Sam  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  going  to  school.  He  pretended  that  he  did 
not  like  to  go  without  Lucian  j  and  his  father, 
thinking  that  he  was  not  well  (for,  in  truth,  the 
constant  excitement  under  which  he  lived  had 
affected  his  health),  consented  to  keep  him  out  for 
one  term,  and  took  him  to  help  in  the  mill.  He 
still  owed  Louis  and  Luke  the  money  he  had  lost 
at  cards  j  and,  falling  still  deeper  into  crime,  he 
appropriated  money  received  from  customers  in  his 
father's  absence,  to  pay  it. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

PRISON-LIFE. 

|  T  was  a  severe  hardship  imposed  on  Lucian 
and  Bunny,  to  be  shut  up  there  through 
the  pleasant  autumn  weather,  when  the 
nuts  were  ripe  in  the  woods,  and  while  the  corn  was 
gathered.  It  was  hard  through  all  those  pleasant 
days  to  see  nothing  of  the  beautiful  world  that  lay 
beyond  the  high  walls  of  the  jail-yard ;  and  when 
the  snow  came,  it  was  hard  to  think  of  sliding  and 
skating  and  snow-balling  in  which  they  could  take 
no  part.  There  was  a  school-house  not  far  from 
the  jail,  and  from  their  window  the  boys  could  see 
a  little  of  the  road,  and  the  children  at  play,  and 
were  interested  in  watching  the  sports,  until  some 
of  the  scholars  spied  them  oat  and  came  to  stare 
at  them  ;  and  neither  Lucian  nor  Bunny  liked  that. 
As  the  cold  weather  came  on,  Lucian  began  to 
fancy  that  his  companion  was  not  so  well.  He 
seemed  lamer  than  usual,  and  gave  up  his  habit  of 
walking  up  and  down  the  room,  and  when  let  out 
in  the  yard  he  would  sit  on  the  step  instead  of 
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running  about,  and  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  to 
take  any  exercise.  Once  or  twice  he  had  a  turn  of 
pain  so  severe  that  Lucian,  unused  to  sickness,  was 
frightened,  and  begged  that  a  doctor  might  be  called. 
When  the  physician  came,  he  did  little,  except 
advise  a  change  of  air,  which,  however  good  for  the 
Indian  boy,  could  not  be  had.  During  his  severe 
turns  of  pain,  Bunny  could  not  help  wishing  for 
Will,  and  he  could  not  bear  to  have  Lucian  leave 
him  for  a  minute. 

One  day,  when  he  had  been  particularly  fretful 
and  impatient,  Lucian  lost  his  temper,  and,  taking 
a  book,  threw  himself  on  the  bed  and  turned  away 
his  face.  Bunny,  who  was  sitting  on  the  floor, 
fretting  over  his  basket-work,  looked  up,  surprised. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  said. 

Lucian  made  no  answer. 

"You  mad?"  he  inquired,  after  a  little  j  but 
Lucian,  absorbed  in  his  book,  made  no  reply. 

Bunny  got  up,  went  softly  to  the  bed,  and  put  his 
hand  on  Lucian's  shoulder. 

"  Do  let  me  alone,"  said  Lucian,  rather  sharply. 

Bunny  withdrew  his  hand,  put  his  finger  in  his 
mouth,  and  meditated  for  a  moment  or  two,  looking 
as  solemn  as  a  little  brown  owl.  Then  he  began  to 
talk  to  himself. 

"  He  (meaning  himself)  has  been  bad.  He  has 
been  a  very  bad,  cross  Indian.  His  friend  angry  at 
him.  Oh,  how  bad  he  was,  to  make  Lucian  angry  !" 
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And  then  he  paused  and  looked  at  Lucian,  to  see 
whether  his  eloquence  had  made  any  impression. 
Lucian  could  hardly  help  laughing,  but  still  would 
not  look  round.  He  was  still  curious  to  see  what 
he  would  do. 

"  He  is  very  angry  and  mad,"  said  Bunny.  (t  He 
is  a  very  naughty,  bad  Indian.  What  shall  be  done 
to  him  when  he  is  so  naughty  ?  He  will  go  and 
stand  in  the  corner  till  he  gets  good." 

Bunny  had  never  been  sent  into  the  corner  in 
his  life;  but  Lucian  had  read  him  some  little  verses 
about  a  naughty  girl  whose  mother  had  sent  her  to 
stand  in  -he  corner  till  she  was  good,  and  it  oc 
curred  to  him  that  he  would  try  the  experiment  on 
himself. 

"He  hasn't  any  mother  to  send  him,"  he  con 
tinued,  "bit  he  will  go,  and  when  he  comes  out  he 
will  be  good,  as  it  is  in  the  little  book." 

So  Bunnj  limped  over  to  the  corner  of  the  room, 
and  stood  tlere  quite  still,  waiting  to  be  good.  In 
a  short  time  he  peeped  round  over  his  shoulder  to 
see  what  Lucian  was  doing.  His  expression  was  so 
comical  that  Lucian  could  not  help  laughing  out 
right. 

"  A.re  you  good  now,  Bun?"  he  asked. 
"Yes,"  said  Bunny.     "I  feel  as  good  as  I  can 
feel.     May  I  come  out?" 

"  Come  iere,"  said  Lucian,  holding  out  his  hand. 
"I'm  sorry  I  was  put  out  with  you." 
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"He  was  bad/'  said  Bunny,  shaking  his  little 
black  pate,  and  nestling  down  on  the  bed  beside 
Lucian.  "  A'n't  you  tired  of  staying  here  ?  I 
am." 

"  Indeed  I  am,"  said  Lucian,  with  a  sigh. 

"  If  Will  was  well,  I  believe  he'd  take  me  out  of 
this,  and  we'd  go  clear  off  somewhere.  Take  you, 
too.  Don't  you  believe  you  could  get  over  the  wall 
and  run  away  ?" 

"  I  could,  perhaps,"  said  Lucian,  who  hod  often 
thought  so  j  "  but  I  am  afraid  you  couldn't." 

"  No  3  I'm  lame,"  said  Bun  ay,  sadly.  *  But  you 
could  go." 

"  And  leave  you  ?  What  would  you  do  ?  If  I 
could  fly  through  that  window,  I  wouldn  t  go  unless 
I  could  take  you  with  me." 

"  You're  very  good,"  said  Bunny,  seriously. 
"  You're  a  Christian."  This  was  the  ttle  he  gave 
to  anyone  who  was  kind  to  him. 

"Oh,  no,  I'm  not,  Bunny,"  said  ^ucian.  "I 
try  to  be  sometimes  j  but  I  have  juch  a  bad 
temper." 

"You're  always  good  to  me,"  said  B|nny. 

"You  don't  provoke  me.  You  don':  know  how 
wicked  I've  been  sometimes,  especially  to  Sam." 

"  I  don't  want  to  know,"  said  Bumi}t  "I  don't 
like  Sam  half  as  well  as  I  do  you.  He  tells  stories 
about  you,  too.  I  heard  him  once,  in  the  black 
smith's  shop,  when  I  went  with  Will,  to  get  the 
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pony  shod.  He  talks  to  that  Matthews  boy,  and  to 
everybody  that  will  hear  him.  He  says  you  a'n't 
your  father's  own  boy,  and  he  wishes  you'd  never 
come  to  his  house." 

Bunny  did  not  at  all  understand  the  mischief  he 
was  doing  3  but  Lucian  felt  as  if  he  had  received  a 
severe  blow. 

"  Are  you  sure  ?"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  and  he  tells  other  people  so,  too.  He 
said  if  it  hadn't  been  for  his  father  you'd  have  gone 
to  the  poor-house,  and  he  said  you  worried  his 
mother's  life  out.  I  heard  him  j  and  I  heard  Mrs. 
Matthews  talk  about  you  once  at  Mr.  Clifton's. 
She  said  Sam  told  her  boy." 

The  tears  came  into  his  eyes,  and  he  turned  away 
his  head. 

"  I  wouldn't  have  thought  it  of  him.  I  wouldn't 
care  so  much  if  he'd  said  so  to  my  face  j  but  to  go 
and  talk  to  Louis  Matthews  !  I  don't  know  but  it's 
true  enough  I  should  have  gone  to  the  poor-house  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  them ;  and  I  have  worried  mother 
often  enough,  I  know." 

The  boys  were  silent  for  a  while,  and  then  Bunny 
spoke. 

"  What's  the  reason  they  don't  let  us  out  in  the 
yard?" 

"It's  such  bad  weather  I  suppose  they  think  we 
don't  want  to  go  j  and  I  don't  like  to  have  you  out 
in  the  wet  5  it  seems  as  if  it  made  you  ill." 
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"  My  side  aches  a  little,"  said  Bunny.  "  I  hope 
it  wont  be  bad  to-night.  There  comes  some  one 
with  our  dinner.  They  don't  have  nice  dinners 
here,"  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  disgust. 

The  bolt  was  withdrawn,  the  cell -door  opened, 
and  there  appeared,  not  Mr.  Bruce,  with  whom  the 
boys  were  familiar,  and  who  was  always  kind  to 
them,  but  a  man  whom  they  had  never  seen  before, — 
a  coarse,  rough-looking  person. 

"Where's  Mr.  Bruce?"  asked  Lucian. 

"He's  ill,"  answered  the  man,  very  sharply,  as 
he  put  down  the  tray  containing  the  boys'  dinner, — 
an  ill-cooked  meal  of  meat  and  potatoes. 

"What's  all  this  litter  on  the  floor?"  he  said, 
gruffly,  kicking  at  Bunny's  basket-work. 

"It's  his,"  said  Lucian.  "Mr.  Bruce  lets  him 
have  it." 

"  Here,  you  little  redskin ;  you  pick  these  up, 
quick." 

Bunny  was  very  easily  led,  but  was  quite  unused 
to  be  driven  j  and  if  anyone  attempted  to  do  so 
he  would  resist  with  great  obstinacy.  He  did  not 
at  all  like  the  tone  in  which  his  new  acquaintance 
addressed  him  :  so  he  put  his  hands  together  be 
hind  him,  and  stood  looking  at  the  man,  without 
moving. 

"  Do  you  hear  ?"  said  Mr.  Stephens,  with  an 
oath.  "If  you  don't  mind,  it  will  be  the  worse  for 
you." 
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"  I'll  pick  them  up,"  said  Lucian,  controlling  his 
feelings  for  Bunny's  sake. 

"  You  be  quiet.  Here,  you  Indian,  do  you  mean 
to  mind  ?" 

"  I  sha'n't,"  said  Bunny,  composedly.  "  Mr. 
Bruce  lets  me  have  them  where  I  like  j  and  it's 
wicked  to  swear." 

The  man  left  the  cell  for  a  minute,  and  presently 
reappeared  with  a  horsewhip  in  his  hand. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "you  do  as  you're  told,  or  I'll 
give  you  such  a  whipping  as  you  never  had." 

"  I  won't,"  said  Bunny,  who  had  never  been 
whipped  in  his  life,  and  who  grew  more  set  in  his 
determination  every  moment. 

Lucian  drew  near  to  Bunny  and  put  his  arm  round 
him.1 

"Don't  strike  him,  please.  He's  not  well. 
He  never  was  whipped  in  his  life.  He  can't 
bear  it !" 

"Oh,  he  can't!"  said  the  man,  with  a  sneer. 
"We'll  see."  And  he  caught  the  little  boy  from 
Lucian,  and,  holding  him  by  the  collar,  struck  him 
with  the  whip.  Bunny  screamed  as  he  felt  the  blow; 
for  it  fell  on  his  lame  side.  He  struggled  with  all 
his  might  3  and,  as  the  blows  fell  again  and  again, 
he  called  on  Lucian  to  save  him. 

Lucian  forgot  everything  else  in  the  sight  before 
him.  He  looked  round  for  some  weapon,  and 
snatching  up  the  pitcher  from  the  table,  flung  the 
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water  in  the  man's  face,  and  the  pitcher  after  it, 
and,  without  stopping  to  measure  the  odds,  sprang 
at  Stephens.  The  boy's  attack  was  so  sudden  and 
so  fierce  that,  blinded  by  the  water  and  staggered  by 
the  blow  from  the  pitcher,  the  man  for  a  moment 
loosed  his  hold  on  Bunny.  It  v/as  but  for  a  mo 
ment  5  and  then  he  caught  Lucian  with  a  grasp 
like  a  tiger,  and,  forcing  him  backwards  on  the 
floor,  struck  him  furiously  with  the  handle  of  the 
whip,  not  in  the  least  minding  Bunny's  endeavours  to 
protect  him.  He  then  left  the  cell,  dragging  Bunny 
with  him,  and  locking  and  bolting  the  door  behind 
him.  In  the  passage,  he  struck  the  child  several 
severe  blows,  and  then  thrust  him  into  an  empty, 
unfurnished  cell  on  the  other  side.  After  the  first 
blow,  Bunny  did  not  utter  a  cry :  he  felt  the  degra 
dation  as  much  as  the  pain.  It  is  well  known  that 
Indians  seldom  strike  their  children, — considering 
the  punishment  too  disgraceful.  And  Will  would 
no  more  have  thought  of  whipping  Bunny  than  of 
shooting  him.  The  under-jailer  did  not  know  how 
much  the  child's  bodily  weakness  and  deformity 
added  to  the  pain  of  the  punishment.  He  was,  be 
sides,  totally  unfit  for  the  place ;  but  Mr.  Bruce, 
being  laid  up  with  an  attack  of  rheumatism,  had 
engaged  him  to  discharge  his  duties  until  he  should 
be  about  again.  He  did  not  like  the  man,  but  he 
was  obliged  to  take  him,  as  he  was  the  only  per 
son  to  be  found.  Stephens  knew  very  well  that  Mr. 
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Bruce  would  not  approve  of  his  doings  -}  and  he  said 
nothing  to  him  of  what  had  taken  place.  The 
treatment  of  the  prisoners  depended  entirely  on  the 
jailer  for  the  time  being  j  and  under  Mr.  Bruce  no 
one  had  reason  to  complain  of  ill  usage. 

Lucian  lay  on  the  floor  where  Stephens  had  left 
him,,  until  he  heard  the  sound  of  the  blows  in  the 
passage,  and  Bunny's  half-suppressed  sobs.  As  soon 
as  the  door  of  the  passage  was  shut  and  locked,  and 
the  cruel  jailer  was  out  of  hearing,  Lucian  called, 
"  Bunny,  Bunny  !  where  are  you  ?"  But  there  was 
no  answer.  Bunny  was  lying  on  the  floor,  faint 
and  half  insensible,  his  little  heart  filled  with  grief 
and  fear  and  rage  that  was  harder  to  bear  than 
the  pain  which  seemed  shooting  all  over  him  from 
head  to  foot. 

Lucian  lay  on  the  bed  all  that  afternoon,  bruised 
and  sore,  full  of  anxiety  for  Bunny,  and  dreading 
the  effects  of  the  man's  brutality  on  his  delicate 
frame. 

"  If  he  will  only  let  him  come  back  to  me  to 
night,"  thought  Lucian,  "  I  will  say  or  do  any 
thing.  It  will  half  kill  him  if  he  has  to  stay  alone 
to-night." 

Towards  tea  time,  he  got  up,  put  the  room  in  as 
neat  order  as  he  knew  how,  and  waited  in  some 
anxiety  for  the  jailer's  visit.  He  waited  in  vain. 
No  one  came  near  him ;  and  as  it  grew  dark  he 
concluded  that  Stephens  intended  to  punish  him 
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for  his  insubordination  by  making  him  go  without 
his  tea.  He  walked  up  and  down  his  cell  in  a 
fever  of  anxiety.  He  paused  by  the  door  and 
listened,  and  thought  he  heard  a  faint  moan.  He 
called,  but  there  was  no  reply ;  and,  though  almost 
hopeless  of  an  answer,  he  called  the  jailer  again  and 
again.  All  was  silent  -,  and  Lucian,  throwing  him 
self  on  the  bed,  gave  way  to  his  bitter  feeling  of 
grief  and  anger,  and  cried  and  sobbed  as  he  had 
not  done  since  he  was  a  very  little  child.  Finally, 
he  kneeled  by  the  bedside,  and  prayed  for  help  and 
faith,  for  patience,  and  for  God's  continued  support 
and  comfort  for  poor  little  Bunny,  and  rose  in  some 
degree  soothed  and  quieted.  He  listened  at  the 
door.  All  was  still,  and,  hoping  that  the  child  slept, 
he  lay  down  again,  and,  worn  out,  fell  fast  asleep, 
and  dreamed  that  he  was  in  the  woods  with  Will 
and  Bunny,  gathering  nuts. 

He  slept  till  quite  late  the  next  morning,  and 
when  he  awoke  it  was  long  past  breakfast  time ;  and 
he  saw  that  no  one  had  been  in  the  cell.  His  yes 
terday's  dinner  stood  on  the  table  j  but  he  could  not 
eat,  for  he  was  choking  with  thirst ;  and  there  was  no 
water  in  the  cell.  He  waited  till  twelve  o'clock,  and 
then  he  heard  the  jailer  enter  the  passage  j  and  in  a 
few  minutes  Stephens  came  in  with  some  bread  and 
water,  being  determined,  as  he  said,  "  to  break"  the 
fellow  in." 

"Where  is  the  child  ?"  said  Lucian,  facing  him. 
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"Where  you  wont  see  him  again  in  a  hurry,"  said 
Stephens. 

"  Has  he  been  alone  all  night  ?" 
"  Of  course  he  has.     Did  you  suppose  I  was  going 
to  stay  to  keep  him  company  ?" 

"  Sir,"  said  Lucian,  "  Mr.  Bruce  promised  us  we 
should  be  together  as  long  as  we  had  to  stay  here. 
I  am  sorry  for  what  I  did  yesterday.  Please  let  him 
come  back  to  me." 

"  Oh,  you  can  be  humble  enough  now,"  said 
Stephens,  sneeringly.  "  I'll  bring  you  down  before 
I've  done  with  you, — and  him  too." 

During  this  dialogue,  Stephens  had  left  the  door 
open, — standing  between  it  and  his  prisoner.  As 
he  uttered  the  last  words,  Lucian  heard  Bunny's 
voice  through  the  door  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall, 
— a  few  pitiful  words,  and  then  a  moan  and  a  sob. 
It  was  more  than  Lucian  could  bear.  With  a  sud 
den  bound  he  darted  past  Stephens  and  down  the 
passage,  determined  to  find  Mr.  Bruce  and  lay  the 
case  before  him.  He  knew  well  where  to  go. 
Stephens  hurried  after  him  ;  but  Lucian  was  swift 
of  foot.  Happily  the  door  at  the  end  of  the  hall 
was  not  locked  j  and,  dashing  through  it,  Lucian 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  staircase  which  led  to 
the  part  of  the  house  where  the  jailer  lived.  He 
flew  down'  the  stair,  and  through  the  hall  and  into 
a  little  back  parlour,  where  Mr.  Bruce  sat  by  the 
fire  in  an  easy-chair,  and  the  doctor  was  just  taking 
his  leave. 
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"  Oh,  Mr.  Bruce,"  cried  Lucian,  breathless  with 
haste  and  excitement,  "  do  help  us !" 

He  had  no  time  to  say  more,  before  Stephens 
hurried  into  the  room,  furious  at  the  boy's  escape. 
Lucian  retreated  behind  Mr.  Bruce's  chair. 

"Do  help  us!"  he  said  again.  "Oh,  sir,  he 
whipped  him !  he  struck  him  with  the  horsewhip, 
— that  poor  little  fellow  !  He  took  him  away  from 
me  5  he's  dying  j  he's  all  alone  ;  and  I  came  to  you. 
Do  what  you  like  with  me, — but  do,  do  help  him !" 

"What's  all  this  !"  said  Mr.  Bruce.  "Lucian, 
how  did  you  come  out  of  your  cell  ?  Let  the  boy 
alone,  Stephens.  Tell  me  ;  what's  all  this  about  ?" 

Breathless  and  panting,  Lucian  told  his  tale. 

"Is  that  so?"  said  Mr.  Bruce,  laying  down  his 
newspaper  and  looking  up  at  Stephens. 

Stephens  could  not  deny  the  boy's  simple  story, 
but  began  to  justify  himself.  Mr.  Bruce  cut  him 
short. 

"  I  just  want  to  know  if  you  did  whip  that  child, 
and  if  you've  left  him  alone  all  this  time  ?" 

Stephens  confessed  that  he  had,  but  added  that 
Lucian  had  struck  him  and  thrown  the  pitcher  at 
him. 

Lucian  admitted  the  charge.  "  But  I  didn't  do 
it,"  he  said,  "  till  he  struck  Bunny  with  the  whip  j 
and  I  wanted  to  pick  up  the  things  myself,  and  he 
wouldn't  let  me." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Bruce,  "  you  may  just  put  down 
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those  keys  and  leave  the  place.  I  will  have  no  more 
of  you  here,  whatever  happens.  Hit  him  with  the 
pitcher,  did  you  ?"  said  Mr.  Bruce,  as  he  realized  the 
cruelty  of  which  his  assistant  had  been  guilty.  "  I'm 
really  glad  of  it." 

"But,  oh,  sir,"  entreated  Lucian,  as  Stephens 
sulkily  left  the  room,  "do  let  me  find  Bunny 5  do 
let  me  go." 

"  Go  along,"  said  Mr.  Bruce.  "  Doctor,  please 
to  take"  those  keys.  That's  the  number  of  the 
cell  opposite  the  boys'  room.  I'd  go  myself,  but 
for  this  lameness.  Come  back  here,  Lucian ;  do 
you  hear  ?" 

Lucian  hurried  after  the  doctor,  who  was  already 
half-way  up  the  stairs. 

"  Oh,  do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  ?"  he  said, 
as  the  doctor  fitted  the  key  into  the  Jock. 

"  I  can't  tell/'  said  the  doctor  ;  "  but  we'll  soon 
see." 

He  opened  the  door,  and  there  lay  Bunny  on  the 
floor  of  the  cell.  He  did  not  move  nor  look  up  as 
the  door  opened.  Lucian  knelt  beside  him. 

"Bunny!  Bunny!  don't  you  know  me?"  said 
Lucian.  "  Oh,  doctor,  he's  dead !  I  do  believe 
they've  killed  him !"  For  the  boy  did  not  look  up 
or  stir. 

"  No,  he  is  not,"  said  the  doctor.     "Be  careful 
how  you   move   him.      Poor   child !     The   fellow 
ought  to  be  hung,"   he  added,  in  a  tone  which  it 
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did  Lucian  good  to  hear.  "  Run  down  and  ask 
Mr.  Bruce  to  send  me  some  brandy  and  hot 
water." 

The  doctor  quite  forgot  that  Lucian  was  a  pri 
soner  when  he  sent  him  on  this  errand  j  and  as  for 
Lucian,  he  thought  of  nothing  but  Bunny.  He 
hurried  away,  and  Mr.  Bruce,  greatly  moved,  gave 
him  the  brandy.  A  few  drops  put  between  Bunny's 
lips  presently  revived  him  ;  and  he  opened  his  eyes. 

"Are  you  better?"  asked  Lucian. 

"  Oh,  don't  strike  me.     I  want  Will." 

"  No  one  is  going  to  hurt  you,"  said  the  doctor, 
kindly.  "Try  to  take  a  little  of  this, — that's  a 
man." 

"  I  want  Lute." 

"  I'm  here,  close  by  you,"  said  Lucian.  "  Look 
up.  See,  here  is  the  doctor,  too ;  and  you  shall 
come  back  to  me,  and  no  one  shall  touch  you." 

"It  is  of  no  use  to  talk  to  him  now,"  said  the 
doctor.  "  It  will  all  come  right  by-and-by,  I  hope. 
I  will  carry  him  into  your  room  and  lay  him  on  the 
bed." 

The  doctor  raised  him  very  gently  :  but  Bunny 
gave  a  cry  of  pain,  twisted  himself  out  of  the  doc 
tor's  arms,  and  fell  back  in  a  fit.  Happily,  there 
was  a  large  kettle  of  hot  water  at  hand,  and  Bunny 
was  put  into  a  warm  bath  ;  and  presently  he  reco 
vered,  and  seemed  quite  himself  again. 

"  I  want  Lute,"  he  said,  faintly. 
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"I'm  here,  Bunny,"  said  Lucian. 

"  Poor  fellow !"  said  Mr.  Bruce,  who,  at  great 
pain  to  himself,  had  hobbled  upstairs,  and  was 
more  than  half  crying.  "  I  didn't  think  you'd  be 
treated  so  when  I  was  out  of  the  way." 

"  He  must  have  something  to  eat,"  said  the  doc 
tor.  "  Here,  boy,  take  this  note  up  to  my  house 
(it's  right  round  the  corner),  and  bring  back  what 
my  wife  will  give  you." 

Lucian  hesitated  a  moment,  and  looked  at  Mr. 
Bruce. 

"  Go  along,"  said  Mr.  Bruce.  "  I'll  trust  you  to 
come  back." 

Lucian  was  offi  With  all  his  anxiety  and  distress, 
he  could  not  help  feeling  delighted  at  being  beyond 
the  prison- walls,  out  in  the  clear  air.  He  hurried  to 
the  doctor's,  and  received  a  little  tin  pail  full  of 
nice  soup.  He  hastened  back  again,  pausing  a  mo 
ment  to  look  down  the  Elkawa  road.  "  Oh,  if  I 

only  could  ?"  he  thought ;  "  but  Bunny ."  And 

he  ran  back  to  the  jail.  The  soup  was  just  what 
Bunny  wanted  j  and  it  was  not  until  he  seemed 
better  that  Lucian  began  to  realize  how  hungry  he 
was  himself. 

"  The  boy  is  nearly  famished  for  want  of  food/' 
said  the  doctor. 

"  Come  downstairs  with  me,"  said  Mr.  Bruce, 
who  was  by  no  means  able  to  be  up  and  about. 
"  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do  without  that  fellow/' 
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he  said,  as  he  made  his  way  downstairs,  groaning 
and  complaining  at  every  step  j  ' (  but  I  certainly 
sha'n't  do  with  him." 

Mr.  Bruce  had  neither  wife  nor  child  j  and  an 
old  woman  kept  house  for  him  and  did  the  cooking 
for  the  prison.  Mrs.  Brown  could  cook  well  enough 
when  she  chose  j  but  she  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  take  much  pains  for  the  "  inmates,"  as  she 
called  the  prisoners.  Her  compassion,  however,  was 
excited  when  she  heard  the  story  of  the  whipping. 
She  made  Lucian  a  cup  of  hot  coffee,  and  set  before 
him  such  a  breakfast  as  he  had  not  seen  since  he 
left  home. 

"  Look  here,  Lucian,"  said  Mr.  Bruce,  when  he 
bad  finished  his  breakfast.  "  You  see  how  it  is.  If 
that  poor  Indian  boy's  going  to  be  sick,  there's  no 
one  to  wait  on  him  but  you  j  and  you'll  have  to 
be  upstairs  and  down  and  round  the  place.  Now, 
you  see,  if  you  should  be  missing  I  should  get  into 
trouble  j  and  I  want  you  to  promise  me  you  wont 
run  away." 

"  I  shouldn't  go  and  leave  Bunny,  anyway  j  and, 
if  you  choose  to  trust  me,  I'll  keep  my  word." 

"Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Bruce.  "I  guess  you 
will.  I  think  you're  a  kind  of  boy  I  can  depend 
onj  and,  what's  more,  I  don't  believe  you  ever 
ought  to  have  been  here.", 

"  Indeed,  I  never  took  that  cup, — never,"  said 
Lucian,  much  relieved  to  find  Mr.  Bruce  convinced 
of  his  innocence. 
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"I  didn't  think  so  at  first ;  and  I  don't  now," 
continued  the  jailer.  <f  And,  Lucian,  remember, 
you  mustn't  show  yourself  outside  the  street 
door." 

Lucian  promised,  and  hastened  back  to  Bunny. 
He  was  better.  He  knew  Lute,  and  spoke  to  him ; 
but  he  was  in  a  very  nervous  and  excited  state, 
starting  at  every  sound,  and  fearful  of  being  left 
alone  a  moment.  The  doctor  charged  Lucian  to 
keep  him  quiet,  and  to  get  him  to  sleep,  if  possible, 
and  went  away. 

"  You  wont  let  them  carry  me  away  again,  will 
you?"  said  Bunny. 

"  No,  indeed  !  no  one  wants  to  now,"  said  Lucian. 
"  That  fellow  is  gone  ;  Mr.  Bruce  sent  him  off,  and 
he  wont  come  back  again ;  and  we  shall  be  together 
all  the  time.  You  feel  better,  -I  know." 

Bunny  laid  his  aching  head  down,  and,  after  a 
time,  fell  into  an  unquiet  slumber.  Lucian  thought 
at  first  that  he  would  lie  awake  to  watch  him  ;  but, 
in  spite  of  himself,  his  eyes  grew  heavy,  and  when 
the  doctor  returned  in  the  evening  he  found  the  boys 
asleep  in  one  another's  arms. 

Bunny  recovered  gradually  from  the  shock  which 
he  had  received ;  but  he  never  seemed  like  the  same 
child  after  it.  His  lameness  increased  upon  him, 
and  he  said  it  hurt  him  to  go  up  and  down  stairs  j 
and  Lucian  could  hardly  induce  him  to  go  out  in 
the  yard.  He  seldom  complained,  and  he  was  not 
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nearly  so  apt  to  be  fretful  as  before  his  illness  j  but 
he  had  lost  his  spirits,  grew  silent  and  quiet,  and  lay 
on  the  bed  nearly  all  the  time  -,  or,  if  he  sat  by  the 
window,  he  wore  a  sad,  wistful  look,  which  it  pained 
one  to  see. 

Unfortunately,  the  boys  lost  their  kind  friend  the 
jailer.  He  was  obliged  to  resign  his  place  on  ac 
count  of  ill  health,  and  went  to  live  with  a  son  who 
resided  in  another  State.  He  bade  the  children  a 
kind  farewell,  and  was  much  regretted  by  them  j  for 
he  had  been  very  indulgent  and  kind.  His  successor 
was  by  no  means  a  bad  man  j  but  he  did  not  feel 
the  same  interest  in  the  boys  that  Mr.  Bruce  had 
done,  and  several  little  privileges  which  had  hitherto 
been  granted  them  were  withdrawn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  came  to  see  them  as  often 
as  they  could  j  and  Mrs.  Martin  could  not  help 
noticing  that  Bunny  was  failing  from  time  to  time ; 
and  by  every  means  in  her  power  she  tried  to  keep 
him  in  health  and  to  divert  his  mind  from  his 
troubles. 

"  Mother,"  said  Lucian,  during  one  of  these  visits, 
"why  don't  Sam  come  over  and  see  me?" 

"We  left  him  at  home,  in  the  mill,"  said  Mr. 
Martin  ;  "  and  Will  wants  a  little  waiting  on. 
He  is  not  able  to  get  about  yet;  but  I  hope  he 
will  be  before  long,  and  then  he  will  come  and  see 
Bunny." 

" Sam  is  not  well,"  said  Mrs.  Martin.     "He  has 
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grown  thin,  and  is  so  out  of  spirits.     He  misses  you, 
Lucian." 

Lucian,  remembering  what  Bunny  had  told  him, 
had  no  great  confidence  in  Sam's  affection. 

"  He  has  never  been  near  me  since  I  came  here," 
he  said;  and  then  he  added,  trying  to  laugh,  "I 
suppose  he's  ashamed  to  own  me  here." 

"  Nonsense  !"  said  his  mother.  "  We  are  none  of 
us  ashamed  of  you.  There  is  nothing  to  be  really 
ashamed  for,  since  you  are  innocent ;  and  most 
people  now  think  you  are.  Do  you  know  we  heard 
Mr.  Camp  had  been  trying  to  get  you  a  pardon  from 
the  Governor  ?" 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  pardoned  for  what  I  never 
did, — thank  you,"  said  Lucian.  "  I  wouldn't 
take  it." 

"You  will  not  be  put  to  that  trial,  my  son,"  said 
Mr.  Martin,  smiling.  "  Our  new  Governor  is  de 
termined  to  pardon  nobody,  — at  least  for  the  present. 
But  as  to  Sam,  he  will  come  over  next  time,  if  you'd 
like  to  see  him." 

"Mother,"  said  Lucian,  suddenly,  after  a  little 
silence,  "  did  you  ever  find  out  anything  about  my 
own  mother  ?" 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Martin.  "We  did  all  we  could ; 
but  we  never  learned  who  she  was  or  where  she 
came  from." 

"  Have  you  ever  spoken  of  that  among  the  boys  r" 
asked  Mr.  Martin. 
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"  No,  sir  j  I  never  said  a  word  about  it :  I  never 
thought  much  of  it  till  lately,"  said  Lucian,  hanging 
his  head.  "  I've  never  shown  much  thankfulness, 
I  know, — for  I  suppose  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you 
I  should  have  gone  to  the  poor-house ;  and  I've 
never  done  anything  but  worry  and  trouble  you. 
I  dare  say  you've  wished  you'd  let  me  go,  many 
a  time." 

"Never!"  said  Mrs.  Martin.  "We  have  never 
regretted  it  for  a  moment, — and  never  wished  any 
such  thing.  You  have  always  been  to  us  as  our 
own  child,  and,  I  trust,  always  will  be.  I  have 
always  loved  you  as  my  own,  ever  since  I  took 
you  into  my  arms,  a  little,  frightened,  desolate 
child." 

"Why,  Lucian,  what  has  come  over  you?'* 

"  It's  Sam,"  said  Bunny,  who  had  been  leaning 
over  Mrs.  Martin's  chair.  "  Sam  told  people  he 
worried  you  :  and  he  said  he  wished  you'd  sent  him 
away." 

"  Hush !  hush  !"  said  Lucian,  hastily. 

"  How  do  you  know  it  was  Sam,  my  dear  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Martin,  turning  to  Bunny. 

"  'Cause  I  heard  him,"  answered  Bunny,  who 
had  no  mind  to  "hush."  " He  was  in  the  black 
smith's  shop.  He  was  talking  to  Louis  Mat 
thews  ;  and  Mr.  Clark  told  him  he  ought  to  be 
ashamed.  Will  knows  all  about  it,  too.  You  can 
ask  him." 
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"  Sam  didn't  mean  anything,  father,"  said  Lucian. 
"Bunny  didn't  understand." 

"I  did  understand,  too,"  persisted  Bunny.  "And 
I  told  you,  and  it  made  you  cry;  you  know 
it  did." 

"Don't  say  anything  to  Sam  about  it,"  said 
Lucian.  "  What's  the  use  ?" 

"I  shall  find  out  what  is  the  truth,"  said  Mr. 
Martin. 

"  I  wonder  if  I  have  any  relations  anywhere  ?  I 
should  like  to  know." 

"If  they  found  you,  they  might  wish  to  take 
you  away  from  us ;  and  I  should  not  like  that,"  said 
Mrs.  Martin. 

"  I  should  never  want  to  go,  as  long  as  you  will 
keep  me,"  said  Lucian,  with  some  emotion.  "  Oh 
mother  !  I  am  your  boy  ?" 

"  Of  course  you  are,"  said  Mrs.  Martin.  "  Whose 
boy  should  you  be  but  ours?" 

"  I  want  to  be  somebody's  boy,"  said  Bunny, 
rather  sadly. 

"  You  shall  be  ours,  then,  until  you  can  go  home 
to  Will,"  said  Mr.  Martin.  "And  now  see  what  I 
have  brought  you." 

Mr.  Martin  took  out  a  large,  handsome  knife. 
Paulina  had  sent  him  some  clothes  5  Mr.  Clifton  a 
pair  of  gay  red  mittens,  and  some  candy,  and  Will 
a  scarf,  of  the  most  brilliant  colours  and  softest 
wool.  He  had  bought  the  material,  and  Mrs. 
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Martin  had  knit  it.  A  little  while  before,  these  gifts 
would  have  delighted  Bunny  beyond  measure ;  but 
now  he  just  looked  at  them,  thanked  the  givers,  and 
laid  them  aside. 

"  What  is  it,  my  dear  ?"  said  Mrs.  Martin. 
"  Don't  you  like  your  things  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes !"  said  Bunny,  sighing.  "  It's  all  very 
pretty  ;  and  you're  all  very  good." 

" What  is  it,  then?" 

"I  want  to  go  home,"  said  Bunny,  very  sadly, 
but  without  crying.  "  I  want  Will.  Oh,  I  do 
want  him!" 

These  visits  from  his  father  and  mother  were 
always  a  great  comfort  to  Lucian  j  but  after  them 
Bunny's  spirits  invariably  sank.  He  was  very  quiet 
and  silent  for  a  long  time  after  he  had  seen  the 
carriage  drive  away, — gazing  down  the  Elkawa  road 
with  such  a  sad,-  wistful  look  on  his  face  as  made 
Lucian's  heart  ache. 

"Oh,  Bun,"  he  said,  "don't  look  so  mournful. 
I  can't  bear  to  see  you.  Keep  up  a  good  heart : 
we  shall  be  at  home  before  long  now." 

Bunny  shook  his  head. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said  ;  "  it  always  kills  our 
people  to  be  shut  up.  I  think  it's  killing  me." 

"Don't  say  so,"  said  Lucian.  "You  are  tired, 
and  you  haven't  got  over  your  sickness.  Come  and 
look  at  these  pictures  in  the  book  Mr.  Clifton  sent 
us,  and  I'll  tell  you  about  them." 
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It  was  a  bound  volume  of  the  London  News,  and 
Bunny  was  diverted  for  a  little  while  in  looking  at 
the  plates ;  bat  presently  he  complained  of  pain  in 
his  side,  and  lay  down  on  the  bed.  He  was  evi 
dently  suffering  much ;  and  Lucian,  afraid  of  one  of 
the  attacks  of  pain  to  which  he  was  subject,  begged 
for  a  lamp  to  burn  all  night, — a  favour  which  was 
granted  him,  after  some  hesitation.  Bunny  was  very 
ill  that  night  and  all  the  next  day ;  and  Lucian's 
Christmas  was  passed  in  nursing  him  and  in  apply 
ing  the  remedies  which  the  doctor  prescribed,  and 
under  which  Bunny  was  very  patient.  Lucian 
would  almost  have  preferred  to  see  him  cross  and 
fretful,  if  his  ill  temper  would  have  been  suc 
ceeded  by  the  good  spirits  and  amusing  little  ways 
which  had  belonged  to  him  before  the  affair  with 
Stephens. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

SAM'S    PUNISHMENT. 

EANTIME,  Sam  was  more  miserable  than 
can  well  be  imagined  by  any  one  who  has 
not,  like  him,  borne  about  the  burden  of  an 
accusing  conscience.  The  silver  cup  still  lay  in  its 
hiding  place  in  the  woods  j  and  every  now  and  then 
Sam  would  go  to  see  that  it  was  safe,  not  daring  to 
remove  it,  and  yet  dreading  to  keep  it.  As  to  any 
pleasure  in  its  possession,  he  had  never  experienced 
such  a  feeling  from  the  first  moment  that  he  escaped 
in  safety  with  his  prize,  knowing  himself  to  be  a 
thief.  He  was  out  of  Louis  Matthews's  power  in  a 
measure  now  j  for  he  had  paid  his  debt  to  him  by 
the  wicked  means  I  have  mentioned ;  and  it  was 
not  so  easy  to  escape  from  under  his  father's  eye, 
while  he  acted  as  assistant  in  the  mill,  as  it  had  been 
during  the  summer  vacation  :  so  that  he  saw  less  of 
Louis,  and  was  much  relieved  when  he  went  away 
to  make  a  long  visit  to  his  grandfather. 

He  heard  from  his  father  that  Bunny's  health  was 
failing  ;  and  he  knew  that  if  the  boy  died  the  sin 
would  be  at  his  door.  He  could  not  make  up  his 
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mind  to  face  Lucian,  and  always  contrived  some  ex 
cuse  for  not  going  to  Cedarville.     The  daily  sight 
of  Will's  sickly  face  was  a  reproach  to  him.     In  the 
vain  thought  that  he  would  do  something  to  atone 
for  his  sin,  he  tried  to  be  kind  and  attentive  to  him, 
— gave  up  to  him  much  of  his  spare  time,  and  did 
his  best  to  divert  him,  by  reading  to  him  such  books 
as  he  fancied.    Sam,  when  he  chose,  had  very  gentle 
and  polite  manners  ;  and  he  quite  won  Will's  heart 
by  his  attentions  ;  but  every  word  from  the  Indian 
that  implied  confidence  or  good  will  made  him  feel 
more  than  ever  ashamed  and  disgusted  with  himself. 
He  tried  to  persuade  himself  that  it  could  not  be 
helped,  now  that  matters  had  gone  so  far, — that  the 
injustice  could  not  be  remedied,  and  that,  even  to 
spare    his   father   and    mother   the   suffering    they 
would    endure    on    discovering   the    truth,    it   was 
best  to   be  silent.     He  tried,  as  he  said,  to  "  turn 
over  a  new  leaf,"  was  very  attentive  to  his  mother's 
wants,   and  exerted  himself  to  be   helpful  to    his 
father.     Nay,  he  even  tried  to   be  religious, — said 
his  prayers  with  regularity,  night  and  morning,  went 
to  church  and  Sunday-school  in  all  weathers,  and 
read  his  Bible.     But  in   none  of  these  did  he  find 
any  comfort  or  help.     His   religion  was  a  whited 
sepulchre,   a    mere   outside  form, — an    attempt  to 
atone  by  works  and  observances  for  sins  persisted 
in  and  unconfessed. 

While  his  brother  was  a  prisoner  for  the  offence 
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which  he  had  himself  committed,  he  felt  that  God 
could  not  look  with  favour  upon  him ;  and  his 
attempted  virtues  and  good  resolutions  were  like  those 
clouds  without  rain  of  which  the  apostle  speaks. 
What  pleasure  could  he  take  in  reading  or  learning 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  or  what  answer  could  he  expect 
to  prayer  offered  in  His  name,  while  every  hour  that 
the  stolen  property  remained  in  his  keeping,  and 
every  day  that  Lucian  and  Bunny  suffered  in  his 
stead,  was  an  offence  to  Him  who  is  the  manifesta 
tion  of  truth  and  justice  ?  Often  did  his  conscience 
prompt  him  to  confess  his  offence  and  restore  the 
cup  to  its  rightful  owner ;  but  he  resisted  the  Holy 
Spirit,  gave  way  to  his  selfish  cowardice,  and  per 
sisted  day  after  day  in  his  sin. 

When  questioned  by  his  father,  he  made  no  at 
tempt  to  deny  that  he  had  spoken  of  the  circum 
stances  of  Lucian's  adoption  to  Louis  Matthews  j 
for,  with  an  appeal  to  Will,  he  felt  that  any  denial 
would  be  useless ;  but  he  added  that  he  had  spoken 
thoughtlessly  one  day  when  he  was  angry  at  Lucian, 
and  that  Louis  had  promised  not  to  tell.  He  also 
said  that  when  questioned  before  he  had  forgotten 
all  about  the  matter.  His  confession,  however,  did 
not  save  him  either  from  reproof  or  punishment  by 
his  father,  who  was  much  displeased,  both  at  his 
disobedience  and  at  the  impression  that  had  been 
made  on  Lucian's  mind. 

So  the  winter  wore  away,  until  the  last  of  January ; 
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and  Lucian  could  no  longer  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  Bunny  was  failing  day  by  day.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  definite  disease ;  but  the  light  died  out  of 
his  eyes  and  the  colour  from  his  lips.  He  grew 
thinner  and  weaker,  and  finally  hardly  left  the  bed, 
— except  to  go  to  the  window  and  look,  for  an  hour 
at  a  time,  down  the  Elkawa  road.  The  doctor  came 
to  see  him  often,  and  gave  him  medicines,  which 
Bunny  took  very  obediently  5  but  they  seemed  to  do 
him  little  good. 

"Doctor,  do  you  think  he  is  in  any  danger  ?"  said 
Lucian,  one  day  when  Bunny  was  asleep  and  the 
kind  physician  had  not  thought  it  worth  while  to 
wake  him. 

"  I  am  afraid  there  is  some  danger,"  said  the 
doctor.  "He  cannot  bear  the  confinement.  I 
never  saw  one  of  their  people  who  could.  He  might 
have  done  better  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  day's 
work  with  Stephens." 

"Don't  speak  of  it,  sir,"  said  Lucian.  "I  can't 
bear  to  think  of  that  man.  You  are  very  good  to 
him,  sir,"  he  added,  making  his  acknowledgments  to 
die  doctor  for  the  first  time.  "  Father  wanted  me 
to  say  that  he  would  be  responsible, — and  so  on," 
concluded  Lucian,  very  awkwardly. 

"  And  I  don't  want  him  to  take  any  responsibility, 
and  so  on,"  said  the  doctor,  smiling.  "  I  am  glad 
to  do  all  I  can  for  him." 

Bunny  had  two  or  three  of  the  severe  attacks  of 
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pain  to  which  he  was  liable  5  and  after  them  he  did 
not  seem  to  rally,  as  he  had  done  before,  but  pined 
and  drooped  like  a  wild  bird  shut  up  in  a  cage. 
The  weaker  he  grew,  the  more  closely  he  clung  to 
Lucian,  and  could  not  bear  to  have  him  out  of  sight. 
His  lameness  increased  upon  him,  too,  so  that  he 
was  not  able  to  go  downstairs  to  take  his  exercise  in 
the  yard;  and  Lucian  shortened  his  own  time  out- 
of-doors  to  stay  with  him,  until  he  too  began  to  look 
pale  and  thin,  and  his  father's  impatience  for  the  end 
of  the  six  months  began  to  equal  Will's  own. 

Will  had  never  been  told  of  the  cruelty  practised 
on  his  brother.  He  only  knew  in  general  terms 
that  the  child  was  not  so  well.  Will  had  re 
covered  rapidly  at  first ;  but  his  throat  had  been 
very  bad,  and  had  greatly  reduced  his  strength ;  and 
he  had  injured  the  broken  leg  by  attempting  to 
stand  upon  it,  in  his  impatience  to  get  about,  before 
it  was  properly  joined.  He  occupied  himself  with 
little  matters  of  carving  and  whittling,  in  which  he 
was  very  expert,  and,  seeing  Mr.  Martin's  chess 
men,  set  himself  to  work  to  carve  a  set  out  of  wood, 
which  Mr.  Clifton  provided  for  him,  bestowing 
upon  them  the  greatest  amount  of  pains  and  orna 
ment. 

"  How  much  perseverance  you  have  in  those 
little  matters !"  said  Mr.  Clifton,  one  day,  as  he 
watched  the  young  man's  skilful  fingers.  "  Yet  if 
you  go  out  for  a  day  in  harvest  you  will  not  work 
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an  hour  longer  than  just  to  get  enough  for  a  few 
days." 

"  Don't  like  to  work  all  the  while.  I'm  not  like 
a  white  man.  Like  to  sit  down  and  think  a  little," 
said  Wilt,  whose  meditations  were  not  of  a  very 
profound  character. 

"  But  you  might  do  so  much  better.  You  are 
a  good  workman  when  you  choose  to  exert  yourself." 

"I  do  well  enough  to  please  me,"  said  Will, 
smiling.  "  I'm  contented  with  my  living.  It's 
good  to  be  contented.  It  don't  take  so  much 
trouble  to  fuss  round  as  white  folks." 

"  But  don't  you  like  the  way  you  live  here  ? 
Isn't  it  nicer  to  have  things  about  you  as  Mr. 
Martin  has  them,  than  to  run  wild  in  the  woods  ?" 

"  It's  too  much  trouble  to  have  so  many  things. 
Suppose  you  want  to  move  :  what  can  you  do  with 
them  ?  I  don't  like  to  star  still  in  one  place.  It's 
too  tiresome  for  me.  When  I  get  well  I  shall  go 
otf,  and  run  about  a  good  deal.  It's  very  satisfac 
tory,"  concluded  Will,  who  liked  to  use  a  long  word 
occasionally. 

There  was  not  much  to  be  gained  in  argument 
with  Will,  and  Mr.  Clifton  dropped  the  subject. 

"  When  do  you  think  I  can  go  over  and  see  my 
brother  ?  The  doctor  says  I  may  begin  to  go  about 
a  little,  pretty  soon." 

"  Don't  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry,  and  hurt 
yourself  again." 
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"  No  :  I  mean  to  be  able  this  time.  I  must  see 
that  child  !"  said  Will,  while  a  pained,  anxious  look 
came  over  his  face.  ""I'm  afraid  he'll  never  get 
over  it  if  he  stays  there  much  longer." 

"  If  you  are  able  to  go  and  see  Bunny  soon,  the 
visit  will  give  him  comfort  and  courage,  I  know. 
Lucian  is  very  good  to  him." 

That  same  afternoon,  Sam  made  an  excuse  to 
leave  the  mill;  and,  tormented  with  an  uneasy 
feeling  of  apprehension  which  never  left  him 
entirely,  he  went  to  the  woods  where  he  had  hidden 
the  cup.  He  had  resolved  to  get  rid  of  it  in  some 
way,  if  he  had  to  bury  it  in  the  earth  or  throw  it 
into  the  creek.  He  foolishly  thought  that  when  it 
was  gone  past  recovery  he  should  in  some  measure 
cease  to  feel  the  burden  which  oppressed  him  night 
and  day,  took  the  zest  from  every  enjoyment,  pur 
sued  him  at  work  and  at  play,  and  haunted  his  sleep 
with  troubled  dreams. 

There  had  been  a  light  snow,  which  had  melted 
away  in  the  open  country  ;  and  the  village  streets 
were  black  and  muddy.  But  in  the  woods  it  still 
lay  in  patches  here  and  there.  The  ground  was 
soft  and  wet  under  foot ;  and  in  the  dark  hollow 
where  he  ended  his  walk,  there  was  considerable 
water.  By  stepping  on  a  fallen  log,  he  reached  the 
old  black  walnut  which  he  knew  so  well,  and,  lean 
ing  over,  drew  out  the  cup.  It  had  been  covered 
with  the  fallen  leaves  which  had  been  blown  in, 
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and  was  stained  and  tarnished  with  the  damp  and 
mould.  He  sat  down  on  the  log,  with  the  cup  in 
his  hand,  and  looked  at  it  curiously.  There  were 
initials  on  it, — those  of  Mr.  Camp's  mother ;  and 
Rose's  had  been  placed  under  them.  It  felt  very 
solid  and  heavy,  and  was  valuable,  not  only  from 
its  weight,  but  from  its  antiquity  and  its  beautiful 
workmanship  5  for  it  was  covered  with  vine-leaves 
and  grapes  in  high  relief.  Mr.  Camp's  father  had 
purchased  it  in  Germany,  and  it  probably  had  a 
very  curious  history  of  its  own. 

Though  Sam  could  take  no  pleasure  in  looking 
at  it,  to  its  proper  owners  it  had  many  pleasant 
associations.  Was  it  for  this  that  he  had  risked  his 
peace  of  mind,  and  his  own  soul,  and  Lucian's  good 
name  ?  That  he  had  allowed  his  brother  and  a 
sickly  little  fellow  like  Bunny  to  spend  weary  months 
in  prison,  to  submit  to  the  disgrace  of  a  public  trial, 
and  be  branded  for  a  crime  of  which  they  were 
innocent  in  thought  and  deed  ?  It  was  for  his 
wickedness  that  Bunny  was  wearing  out  his  inno 
cent  life  within  the  walls  of  a  jail.  Would  that  he 
had  never  seen  the  cup  !  or  that  he  had  had  strength 
to  confess  the  whole,  and  make  restitution,  when  he 
first  heard  that  others  were  blamed  for  his  evil- 
doing  !  He  had  no  sympathizer  :  he  must  bear  the 
terrible  burden  alone.  His  prayers  were  a  vain 
mockery ;  for  he  had  wilfully  continued  in  sin,  and 
God  would  not  hear  him.  He  sat,  despairing  and 
p  2 
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sick  at  heart,  still  holding  the  cup  on  his  knee, 
reviewing  his  downward  course.  How  far  he  had 
fallen,  in  how  little  while,  since  the  evening  when 
he  told  Mr.  Camp  the  lie  about  the  gold  piece! 
He  did  not  wish  to  think  of  all  these  things  :  he 
would  gladly  have  turned  his  mind  from  the  whole 
subject ;  but  he  could  not.  He  seemed  to  have  no 
power  over  his  own  thoughts. 

Suddenly  he  started  up  with  a  scream.  A  hand 
was  laid  on  his  shoulder,  with  a  grasp  like  a  vice ; 
the  cup  was  wrested  from  him,  and,  looking  up, 
trembling  and  terror-struck,  he  saw  Tom  Coleman 
gazing  down  at  him  with  an  expression  of  mingled 
surprise,  contempt  and  wrath. 

"You  little  villain!"  said  Tom,  giving  him  a 
shake,  in  his  anger  :  "  so  it's  you,  is  it,  after  all  ?" 

Sam  could  not  say  a  word. 

"  Now,  look  here,"  said  Tom.  "You  just  wa*rv 
straight  along  before  me.  Don't  you  try  to  run 
away,  either.  If  you  do,  I'll  set  Tiger  on  you. 
Here,  Tiger ;  watch  him  !" 

"  You  need  not  do  that,"  said  Sam.  "  I'll  go 
with  you.  What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  me  ?" 

"  I  mean  to  take  you  straight  to  your  father.  I'm 
sorry  for  him,  and  for  your  mother  too.  So  you 
took  it,  after  all?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Sam.  "I  came  in  by  the  back  way, 
when  no  one  saw  me,  and  then  I  came  here  and  hid 
it.  It's  been  here  all  the  time." 
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Now  that  detection  had  come,  Sam  felt  it  almost 
a  relief  to  be  able  to  speak  the  whole  truth.  The 
blow  he  had  dreaded  so  long  had  fallen ;  and,  now 
that  the  first  shock  was  over,  he  felt  a  certain 
comfort  in  the  thought  that  the  matter  was  no 
longer  in  his  own  hands. 

"And  you  let  Lute  and  that  poor  little  Indian 
suffer  for  it,  and  pretended  to  feel  so  sorry  about  it 
— and  here  they've  been  in  jail  all  this  time  for  your 
fault !  I  declare,  I  can  hardly  keep  my  hands  off 
you !" 

"I  don't  wonder,"  said  Sam,  almost  involuntarily, 
but  shrinking  a  little. 

"What  made  you  do  it?"  said  Tom,  relenting  a 
little,  as  he  saw  Sam's  misery.  "  It  isn't  as  if  you 
were  poor." 

"1  played  cards  and  got  into  debt.  Oh,  Tom, 
don't  ask  me  any  more.  I  can't  tell  my  father,  and 
it  will  kill  my  poor  mother  !" 

"  If  you  don't  tell  him,  I  shall,"  said  Tom.  "  I'm 
sorry  enough  for  your  mother.  I  don't  see  how  her 
son  ever  came  to  do  such  a  thing ;  and  you — -that 
every  one  thought  so  good ;  and  your  religion — 
that's  just  all  it's  good  for." 

"  Oh,  Tom,  I  never  had  any  !" 

Tom  said  no  more  until  they  reached  the  village 
street,  when  he  put  the  silver  cup  in  his  pocket, 
and,  keeping  Sam  with  him,  went  directly  to  the 
mill,  where  he  found  Mr.  Martin  alone. 
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"  Mr.  Martin,"  said  Tom,  "  Sam  has  something 
to  say  to  you." 

Mr.  Martin  looked  rather  surprised  ;  but  he  led 
the  way  into  a  little  back-room  and  closed  the  door. 
Tom  took  the  silver  cup  from  his  pocket,  and  set  it 
on  the  table  without  a  word. 

"  Mr.  Camp's  cup  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Martin. 
"  Where  did  it  come  from  ?" 

He  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  Sam  could 
not  meet  his  father's  eye.  He  threw  himself  on 
the  floor  and  hid  his  face  in  an  agony  of  shame. 

"Oh,  father!"  he  said,  "I  took  it!  I  hid  it  in 
the  woods.  It's  been  there  ever  since.  I  went 
there  to-day  :  Tom  found  me." 

There  was  a  silence.  Tom,  with  more  delicacy 
than  could  have  been  expected,  went  out  of  the 
room  and  closed  the  door.  Still  Mr.  Martin  did  not 
speak,  and  Sam,  venturing  to  look  up,  saw  such  a 
look  on  his  father's  face  that  he  could  not  hold  up 
his  head. 

"Tell  me  all  about  this,"  he  said. 

Sam  hardly  knew  his  father's  stern  voice,  it  was 
so  altered.  He  was  silent  for  a  minute,  for  he 
hardly  knew  how  to  begin  his  tale. 

"Tell  me  directly,"  said  Mr.  Martin  -,  "and  see 
that  you  speak  the  truth." 

But  Sam  had  no  wish  to  invent  any  further  lies. 
He  confessed  all  —  from  the  beginning,  when  he  had 
first  been  tempted  to  tell  the  lie  about  the  gold 
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piece  j  how  he  had  gone  on  deceiving  his  father  and 
mother  j  how  he  had  gambled  away  his  money  at 
cards,  and  how  he  had  taken  the  silver  cup,  and 
his  subsequent  wickedness,  concluding  his  confession 
by  a  list  of  the  instances  in  which  he  had  defrauded 
his  father. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  could  tell  the  whole 
shameful  tale.  He  shed  no  tears  now,  but  his  voice 
was  choked  and  hoarse,  and  he  felt  acutely  the 
misery  he  was  inflicting  on  his  father,  as  well  as  his 
own  degradation. 

"Is  that  all?"  said  Mr.  Martin. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Are  you  sure  there  is  nothing  else  ?" 

"  No,  sir  :  I  have  told  everything." 

If  his  father  had  reproached  him,  threatened  him 
with  punishment,  or  struck  him,  Sam  would  not 
have  suffered  so  much  as  he  did  from  the  look  and 
tone  of  bitter  grief. 

"Take  your  cap  and  come  with  me." 

"Where  are  we  going?"  Sam  ventured  to 
ask. 

"To  Mr.  Camp." 

"Oh,  father,  I  can't!  I  can't!"  said  Sam,  be 
seechingly.  f 

"  You  must,"  said  Mr.  Martin,  in  a  tone  which 
admitted  of  no  appeal. 

Sam  walked  on  in  silence  by  his  father's  side, 
until  they  reached  the  house.  Paulina  looked  rather 
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surprised  as  she  opened  the  door ;  for  neither  Mr. 
nor  Mrs.  Martin  had  been  to  Mr.  Camp's  since 
Lucian's  arrest.  Mr.  Martin  asked  to  see  Mr.  Camp 
alone,  and  was  shown  into  the  library.  Mr.  Camp 
rose  to  meet  him,  and  started  as  Mr.  Martin,  with 
out  saying  a  word,  drew  the  cup  from  his  pocket 
and  put  it  upon  the  table. 

"Where  did  you  find  it  ?"  he  said,  taking  it  up 
with  a  look  of  pleasure. 

"Sam  will  tell  you."  Mr.  Martin  spoke  the 
words  with  an  effort,  and  turned  away  to  the  win 
dow  5  but  he  listened  intently  as  Sam  spoke.  Thus 
situated,  Sam  did  not  dare  to  hesitate ;  and  he  told 
Mr.  Camp  how  he  had  taken  the  cup,  and  how  it 
was  that  he  had  escaped  detection.  Sympathizing 
deeply  with  Mr.  Martin's  distress,  Mr.  Camp  spoke 
no  words  of  reproach,  and  made  for  Sam  all  the 
excuses  which  he  had  never  thought  of  in  Lucian's 
case.  He  had  fallen  into  bad  company  -,  he  was  very 
young ;  and  the  temptation  was  too  sudden  and  too 
great  for  him. 

"  Make  no  apology  for  him ;  he  does  not  deserve 
it;"  said  Mr.  Martin.  "Is  it  your  intention  to 
prosecute?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  Camp.  "  I  wish  I 
had  never  done  so  !  Had  it  not  been  for  my  seve 
rity,  the  boy  might  have  made  restitution  long 
before  this.  I  shall  never  mention  it  out  of  the 
family ;  and,  if  young  Coleman  can  be  induced  not 
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to  talk  of  it,  no  one  need  ever  know  of  it  but  our 
selves." 

"Justice  must  be  done  to  Lucian  and  to  Bunny/' 
said  Mr.  Martin.  "  I  cannot  leave  it  to  be  supposed 
that  they  had  the  least  connexion  with  it." 

"  I  will  take  care  that  it  never  shall  be,"  said 
Mr.  Camp ;  "and  I  will  get  the  order  for  their 
release  immediately,  aad  send  it  to  you.  I  will  do 
all  in  my  power  to  atone  to  Lucian  and  the  Indian 
boy  for  the  injustice  they  have  suffered,  but  I  shall 
not  expose  this  unhappy  son  of  yours." 

"  1  am  obliged  to  you,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Martin.  "  It 
is  more  than  he  has  any  right  to  expect,  considering 
how  his  brother  has  fared." 

"I  assure  you,"  said  Mr.  Camp,  "I  have  often 
regretted  the  matter  since.  I  confess  I  had  a  pre 
judice  against  the  lads — against  the  Indian  boy  on 
account  of  his  race,  and  against  Lucian  on  account 
of  that  gold  piece.  I  thought  he  had  deceived  you 
about  it  ;  but  perhaps  he  can  explain." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Camp,"  said  Sam,  "that  was  all  my 
<loing  too.  I  wanted  it,  and  managed  it  that  way. 
Lucian  never  had  anything  to  do  with  it  j  and  he 
was  as  angry  as  could  be  because  you  offered  it  to 
him." 

.  "Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Camp,  "we  will  say  no 
more  about  it  just  now.  You  have  had  a  lesson 
that  would  last  you,  I  should  hope.  Mr.  Martin, 
you  shall  have  the  order  for  the  boys'  release  as  soon 
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as  I  can  get  it."  And  he  rang  the  bell  and  ordered 
his  horse,  to  ride  to  the  residence  of  the  Governor, 
about  six  miles  from  Elkawa. 

Mr.  Martin  bade  him  good  morning,  and  left  the 
house, — Sam  walking  by  his  side. 

"  Will  you  tell  mother  ?"  he  asked,  in  a  trembling 
voice. 

"  I  must,"  said  Mr.  Martin. 

Sam  said  no  more  till  they  reached  home.  His 
father  sent  him  upstairs,  and  called  Mrs.  Martin 
out  of  the  dining-room,  where  she  was  sitting  with 
Will. 

We  will  not  linger  over  the  feelings  of  a  mother 
who  hears  such  a  tale  of  her  only  child.  Sam, 
listening  in  an  agony  of  apprehension,  heard  the 
tokens  of  his  mother's  grief,  and  crept  back  to  his 
room,  feeling  that  no  punishment  could  increase  the 
misery  he  endured.  Presently  she  came  to  him. 
She  was  a  woman  of  much  self-control,  generally. 
Sam  had  never  seen  her  give  way  before,  and  the 
expression  of  her  grief  was  dreadful  to  him. 

"What  can  I  say  to  you,  my  son?"  said  Mrs. 
Martin.  "  Oh,  I  must  have  been  neglectful  of  my 
duty!" 

"  Oh,  mother  !  mother!  don't!"  said  Sam.  "  How 
could  you  think  it  of  me  ?  J  told  you  so  many  lies  j 
and  I  acted  more  than  I  told." 

"  But  that  you  should  let  Lucian  and  Bunny 
suffer  all  this  time  !  What  punishment  that  could 
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have  overtaken  you  would  have  been  so  hard  to  bear 
as  the  thought  that  they  were  suffering  for  your 
wickedness  ?" 

Mr.  Martin  entered  the  room  just  then.  Sam 
shrank  away  from  him,  and  covered  his  face. 

His  father  withdrew  his  hands,  and  bade  him  look 
up  j  but  Sam  literally  could  not. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  you,"  said  Mr. 
Martin,  in  a  tone  of  deep  grief.  "  If  it  had  been 
only  one  act  of  deception  j  but  such  a  series  of  lies, 
going  on  for  weeks, — and  the  meanness  of  leaving 
your  brother  and  Bunny  to  be  punished  in  your 
stead, — the  cowardly  selfishness  of  the  whole  is  be 
yond  belief.  Then  you  have  talked  about  your 
religious  feelings,  leading  us  to  believe  that  you 
were  seeking  the  way  of  salvation,  all  the  while 
using  holy  words  and  observances  as  a  covering  for 
lies  and  slander  and  theft.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
harsh  with  you.  It  is  past  that.  I  wish  you  to 
see  yourself  as  you  are,  and  repent,  if  yet  you 
can." 

"  I  have  tried  to  make  up  for  it  to  Will,"  faltered 
Sam,  falling  back  on  his  old  habit  of  excusing 
himself. 

"Very  generous  in  you,  indeed!"  said  his  father. 
"  Make  up  for  it ! — when  every  day  his  little  sickly 
brother  was  parted  from  him  involved  you  in  ad 
ditional  sin,  and  when  your  wickedness  helped  to 
shorten  the  life  of  his  poor  old  grandmother  !  Bo 
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you  suppose  anything  can  make  up  to  the  poor  boy 
for  the  sorrow  and  anxiety  he  has  suffered  on  Bunny's 
account  ?  You  ought  to  have  humbled  yourself  on 
your  knees  to  him,  long  before  this." 

"  Oh,  father,"  said  Sam,  "  you  don't  mean  to 
tell  Will  ?  He  would  be  so  angry !  He  would 
kill  me !" 

"  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  least  danger,"  said 
Mr.  Martin.  "Very  angry  he  would  be,  and  he 
would  be  more  than  human  if  he  were  not ;  but, 
with  all  his  disadvantages,  he  is  a  thousand  times 
more  worthy  of  the  name  of  Christian  than  ever 
you  were.  Do  not  try  to  excuse  yourself  j  you 
only  add  to  your  iniquity.  For  your  own  soul's 
sake,  look  your  sin  in  the  face,  cease  to  deceive 
yourself,  and  realize  in  its  full  extent  the  evil  you 
have  done  by  giving  way  to  your  grasping,  selfish, 
cowardly  impulses." 

"  Oh,  mother,"  said  Sam,  "  can't  you  forgive 
me  ?" 

"It  is  not  your  father  and  me  that  you  have 
most  offended,"  said  Mrs.  Martin.  "I  do  forgive 
you,  my  son ;  but  when  shall  we  ever  be  able  to 
trust  you  again?" 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  ever  can,"  said  Sam.  "I 
don't  deserve  it." 

"  I  hope  you  mean  what  you  say,"  said  his 
father.  "  Think  the  matter  over  j  humble  yourself 
before  God,  confess  your  sin,  and  ask  his  forgive- 
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ness.  I  am  going  over  to  Cedarville  for  the  boys, 
as  soon  as  possible :  you  need  not  go  downstairs 
till  I  come  back." 

"Oh,  mother,"  said  Sam,  as  his  mother  was 
leaving  the  room,  "  can't  you  love  me  again 
ever  ?" 

"  If  I  did  not  love  you,  I  should  not  be  so  unhappy 
on  your  account.  Pray  to  God  for  forgiveness,  and 
for  grace  to  repent  earnestly." 

"Will  you  do  it  for  me  ?"  said  Sam.  And  Mrs. 
Martin  kneeled  beside  him,  and,  in  a  few  words, 
besought  God  to  grant  him  repentance  and  pardon 
for  Christ's  sake. 

She  then  left  him,  and  went  downstairs  to  Will, 
who  saw  that  something  unusual  had  taken  place, 
but  was  too  civil  to  ask  any  questions. 

C(  Mr.  Martin  is  going  over  to  Cedarville  before 
long,"  said  Mrs.  Martin,  sitting  down,  and  bending 
over  her  work,  so  that  her  face  was  hidden. 

"  It's  late,"  said  Will.  "  He  wont  get  home  till 
morning.  He'll  have  to  stay  all  night." 

"  He  expects  to  stay.  Will,  he  will  bring  the 
boys  back  with  him  when  he  comes." 

Will  started  suddenly,  and  looked  up  for  an 
explanation. 

"The  silver  cup  has  been  found,"  said  Mrs.  Mar 
tin.  "  The — the  person  who  took  it  has  given  it 
back  to  Mr.  Camp.  He  confesses  that  Lucian  and 
Bunny  had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  and  now,  Will, 
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if  you  love  me,  you  will  not  ask  me  to  tell  you  the 
story." 

Will  was  quick-sighted,  and  he  guessed  at  once 
who  was  the  criminal.  Had  it  been  any  one  else, 
his  indignation  would  have  found  ready  expression, 
perhaps  in  some  way  more  violent  than  words ;  but 
he  loved  Mrs.  Martin  dearly,  and  Sam  was  her  son. 
He  would  not  say  a  word  to  increase  her  trouble ; 
and,  though  perfectly  convinced  that  Sam  was  the 
thief,  he  looked  as  if  he  had  no  suspicion  of  the  truth. 

"  I  always  thought  most  likely  it  was  some  one 
that  don't  live  here." 

Not  a  word  more  did  he  say  .of  the  discovery,  but 
dwelt  on  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  his  brother's  release, 
and  reminded  Mrs.  Martin  what  a  comfort  it  would 
be  to  her  to  have  Lucian  at  home  again.  He  was 
very  attentive  to  her  all  the  afternoon,  in  his  silent 
way,  and  she  thanked  him  in  her  heart  for  his  quiet 
consideration. 

Before  tea-time  the  order  for  the  boys'  release  was 
in  Mr.  Martin's  hands,  and  he  set  off  directly  to 
Cedarville.  When  he  reached  the  town,  it  was  too 
late  to  go  to  the  jail;  but  early  the  next  morning 
he  hastened  to  the  boys. 

Lucian  was  greatly  surprised  at  his  father's  early 
arrival.  Bunny  was  lying  on  the  bed,  looking  very 
tired  and  weak ;  and,  as  Mr.  Martin  looked  at  his 
thin,  worn  face,  he  could  not  help  fearing  that  the 
good  news  might  have  come  too  late. 
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"  Bunny,  would  you  like  to  go  home  ?"  said  Mr. 
Martin,  sitting  down  beside  him,  and  putting  his 
arm  round  Lucian. 

"  What's  the  use  to  say  that,"  said  Bunny, 
with  a  little  impatient  movement,  "  when  I  can't 
go?" 

"  But  you  can  !"  said  Mr.  Martin.  "  I  am  going 
to  take  you  over  to  the  hotel  for  breakfast,  and  then 
you  are  going  back  to  your  brother  as  fast  as  the 
horses  will  carry  us." 

A  beam  of  joy  came  into  the  child's  eyes  for  a 
moment,  and  then  faded  into  the  same  look  of 
languid  patience. 

"  I  don't  want  to  leave  Lute,"  he  said. 
"  Lute  will  go  too.     The  cup  has  been  found  ; 
and  everyone  knows  now  that  you  did  not  take  it." 
The  tone  of  sadness  in  which  Mr.  Martin  spoke 
was  so  different  from  what   might  have  been  ex 
pected,  that  Lucian  was  perplexed. 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  by-and-by.  But 
now  get  your  things  together  as  soon  as  you  can. 
I  don't  want  you  to  stay  here  a  minute  longer  than 
is  necessary." 

Lucian  flew  round  the  cell  in  a  transport  of 
delight  at  the  thought  of  being  free,  collected  his 
own  things  and  Bunny's,  stuffed  them  into  his  trunk 
in  a  very  promiscuous  way,  and  declared  himself 
ready. 

Mr.    Martin    wrapped    Bunny   up  warmly,   and 
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carried  him  downstairs.  Lucian  bade  good-by  to 
the  jailer  in  the  shortest  possible  terms. 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "may  I  just  run  and  tell  the 
doctor  ?  He'll  like  to  know  !  If  you'll  take  Bunny 
over  to  the  hotel,  I'll  come  there  afterwards."  And 
he  rushed  off  to  the  doctor's  house,  where  he  found 
no  one  up  but  the  servant.  The  doctor,  thinking 
there  was  some  urgent  call  for  his  services,  came 
into  the  hall  half  dressed. 

"Oh,  doctor,"  said  Lucian,  breathlessly,  "it's  all 
found  out,  and  we're  going  home  !  I  knew  we 
didn't  take  it,"  he  went  on, — as  if  he  had  had  some 
doubts  on  the  subject  himself.  "  I  always  said  so. 
The  person  that  took  it  says  how  he  got  it ;  and 
Mr.  Camp  has  it  now ;  and  father  came  after  us, 
and  we're  going  home  !  Father  and  Bunny  are 
over  at  the  hotel.  Wont  you  come  and  see  them 
before  we  go?" 

The  doctor  congratulated  Lucian  on  his  release 
and  his  established  innocence,  and  promised  to  come 
and  bid  good-by  to  Bunny.  Lucian  hurried  back 
to  the  hotel,  hardly  able  to  walk  quietly  along  the 
street,  in  his  joy  at  being  beyond  the  jail-walls. 

Mr.  Martin  ordered  breakfast,  and  Lucian  enjoyed 
it  greatly  5  but  he  noticed  that  neither  his  father  nor 
Bunny  ate  with  any  appetite. 

"  Why,  Bun,"  he  said,  "  why  don't  you  eat  some 
thing  ?  We  haven't  had  cakes  like  these  over  at 
that  place." 
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"Don't  know/'  said  Bunny,  leaning  back  in  his 
chair.  "I  can't.  Not  hungry." 

"  And  you,  father  ?  Why,  you  don't  seem  more 
than  half  glad  to  have  us  back  again.  Is  anything 
the  matter  ?"  he  asked,  in  sudden  alarm.  "  Is 
mother  sick  ?" 

"No,  no,  Lucian  :  all  are  well  at  home." 

"But  about  the  cup,  father!  Who  took  it? 
I  want  to  know  all  about  it.  What  did  Mr.  Camp 
say?  What  has  become  of  the  thief  ?  Who  found 
him  out  ?" 

"Come  and  help  me  harness  the  horses,"  said 
Mr.  Martin,  "  if  you  have  finished  your  breakfast. 
Bunny  had  better  stay  here  till  we  bring  the  waggon 
round." 

As  soon  as  they  were  alone,  in  as  few  words  as 
possible,  Mr.  Martin  told  the  story.  Lucian  was 
greatly  astonished,  and  more  indignant  at  Sam  than 
he  cared  to  express,  seeing  how  greatly  his  father 
suffered. 

"What  did  mother  do?"  he  asked.  "It  must 
have  been  hard  on  her." 

"  It  is  hard  for  all  of  us,  my  child.  There  is  no 
need  that  Bunny  should  know  it.  Mr.  Camp  simply 
says  that  the  cup  has  been  restored  by  the  person 
who  took  it,  and  that  he  will  answer  no  questions, 
except  to  declare  that  you  and  Bunny  are  entirely 
innocent." 

"  He's  very  kind,"  said  Lucian,  rather  coldly ;  for 
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he  could  not  help  remembering  how  little  mercy  had 
been  shown  to  himself  and  his  friend. 

"  I  understand  your  feelings,  Lucian,"  said  Mr. 
Martin,  with  a  sigh.  "  We  will  not  talk  about 
them  just  now.  Perhaps  by-and-by  they  will  be 
different." 

"I'm  glad  it's  not  coming  out,  at  any  rate," 
said  Lucian.  "  It  will  give  him  a  chance  j  and 
then,  for  mother's  sake  and  yours !  But,  oh,  how 
could  he  ?  Oh,  father,  I  will  try  and  feel  right, 
— indeed  I  will ;  but  just  at  first  it  does  seem  so 
hard !" 

"We  wont  talk  of  it  now,"  said  Mr.  Martin, 
fastening  the  last  strap  of  the  harness. 

Lucian  was  not  "  naturally  amiable."  When  in 
jured,  he  felt  it  keenly,  and  was  too  apt  to  resent  it 
violently.  The  more  he  thought  of  Sam's  cowardly 
deceit, — the  long  series  of  lies,  which  had  ended  in 
such  suffering  and  disgrace  for  himself,  and  sorrow 
to  the  Indian  boy, — when  he  remembered  Bunny's 
failing  health,  and  the  pain  he  had  suffered  from 
Sam's  long  course  of  mean  treachery, — he  found  it 
difficult  to  think  of  his  brother  with  affection,  or 
even  charity.  It  seemed  to  neutralize  the  pleasure 
of  their  return  j  and  it  was  not  until  they  had  left 
Cedarville  two  miles  behind  them,  and  were  hurry 
ing  homeward  as  fast  as  two  swift  horses  could  carry 
them,  that  his  spirits  began  to  mend.  He  begged 
his  father  to  let  him  drive.  Mr.  Martin  willingly 
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complied  ;  and,  as  he  took  the  reins  in  his  hands,  he 
almost  forgot  Sam  in  the  long-unaccustomed  plea 
sure.  Bunny  leaned  back  on  the  seat,  seeming  to 
be  pleased  with  the  rapid  motion,  but  otherwise 
very  quiet  and  composed. 

"Why,  Bunny,"  said  Lucian,  "how  still  you  are  ! 
Are  you  glad  to  go  home  and  see  your  brother  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Bunny ;  "  but  I  can't  be  as  glad  as  I 
could  once.  I'm  too  tired." 

"  You  will  feel  rested  again  when  you  are  at  home 
with  Will.  I  suppose  he  is  looking  out  for  us.  And 
the  cat  and  dog  will  be  glad  to  see  you,  too.  The 
kitty  has  grown  so  you  wouldn't  know  her/'  said 
Mr.  Martin,  trying  to  rouse  him. 

Bunny  smiled  languidly,  and  presently  curled 
down  and  went  to  sleep.  Mr.  Martin  wrapped  him 
up  warmly  in  the  buffalo  robe,  and  put  his  arm 
around  him. 

"Poor  boy!"  he  said.  "He  is  tired,  sure 
enough !" 

"  He  has  never  been  like  himself  since  that  day 
Stephens  ill-treated  him,"  said  Lucian.  "  He 
seemed  well  enough  before  that, — that  is,  for  him; 
but  after  that  he  just  ran  down  all  the  time.  I  hope 
he  will  be  better  at  home.  I  wish  it  was  summer, 
and  then  he  could  run  about ;  but  he's  so  lame  now 
I  don't  see  how  it's  to  be  done, — especially  as  Will 
is  laid  up." 

"  We  have  done  better  with  Will  then  I  could 
a  2 
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have  thought  possible.  You  can  hardly  think  how 
quickly  he  suited  himself  to  our  ways.  He  watches 
to  see  what  other  people  do,  and  imitates  them; 
and  he  is  very  fond  of  your  mother.  I  wish  he 
would  be  content  to  adopt  the  ways  of  white  people, 
and  study  a  little.  He  is  quick  to  learn ;  but  he  is 
in  haste  to  be  off  to  the  woods  again  with  his  gun. 
He  thinks  he  will  go  to  Minnesota  and  take  up  land 
there." 

ef  I  should  like  to  see  his  farm,'  said  Lucian, 
smiling. 

"It  would  not  be  a  model,  probably,"  said  Mr. 
Martin  ;  "  but  he  would  get  enough  off  of  it  to  live 
upon,  and  by-and-by  he  would  appreciate  the  plea 
sure  of  owning  property, — especially  if  he  had  a 
family  about  him." 

"  Bunny  is  quick  to  learn,  too,"  said  Lucian. 
"You  can't  drive  him  a  step;  but  you  can  coax 
him  into  almost  anything.  Don't  you  see  how 
much  neater  he  looks  ?  He  really  took  pains 
about  it  when  he  found  I  wanted  him  to  look 
more  tidy." 

"  I  think  you  have  improved  in  that  respect  your 
self,"  said  his  father.  "I  don't  see  any  holes  about 
your  clothes." 

Lucian  was  always  deficient  in  the  care  of  his 
dress  and  person.  "  Lucian,  go  and  wash  your 
hands!"  "Lucian,  comb  your  hair!"  "Lucian, 
do  go  and  brush  the  dust  off  your  clothes !"  were 
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daily  commands  j  and  he  had  kept  his  mother  con 
stantly  employed  in  mending-  but  since  he  had 
been  parted  from  her  he  had  taken  more  pains,  and 
had  done  his  best  to  civilize  Bunny. 

"  Wait  till  I  get  home  and  take  to  climbing  trees 
again  j  but  I  do  mean  to  be  more  careful." 

When  they  reached  Elkawa,  Mr.  Martin  waked 
up  Bunny,  to  see  the  familiar  street.  Will  did  not 
go  to  the  door,  and  Mr.  Martin  led  Bunny  to  his 
brother  and  left  them ;  and  any  one  who  had  seen 
their  meeting  would  have  given  up  the  idea  that 
Indians  are  always  either  wooden  images  or  ferocious 
wild  beasts.  Will  cried  over  his  brother,  and  kissed 
him,  and  called  him  by  every  baby-name  he  could 
think  of.  And  as  for  Bunny,  he  stuck  to  Will  like 
a  burr  for  the  next  three  days,  and  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  go  out  of  his  sight  a  moment. 

"Where  is  Sam?"  said  Lucian,  at  last,  looking 
round,  and  speaking  more  because  he  thought  he 
ought  to  ask  for  him  than  from  any  wish  to  see  his 
brother. 

"  He  is  upstairs,"  said  Mrs.  Martin,  gravely. 
"  Will  you  go  and  see  him  ?" 

"Yes,  mother,"  said  Lucian ;  for  he  thought  that 
she  wished  it.  He  went  upstairs  rather  slowly  and 
entered  his  old  room.  Sam  was  sitting  by  the 
window,  with  a  book  in  his  hand, — though  he  could 
not  have  told  one  word  of  its  contents.  He  turned 
away  his  head  as  his  brother  came  in. 
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"How  do  you  do,  Sam?"  said  Lucian,  holding 
out  his  hand  j  but  Sam  would  not  see  it. 

"Lute,"  said  Sam,  "I  don't  see  how  you  can 
bear  ever  to  speak  to  me.  You  never  can  forgive 
me  in  the  world,  I  am  sure." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  can,"  said  Lucian,  "if  I  try;  and  I 
know  I  ought  to  do  it.  If  it  was  only  myself  I 
wouldn't  mind  it  so  much;  but  you've  half 
killed  Bunny.  It's  a  chance  if  he  gets  over 
it." 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  him  or  you,  I'm  sure," 
said  Sam,  excusing  himself,  as  usual. 

"  Perhaps  you  didn't  in  the  first  place  ;  but  when 
you  let  it  go  on  so,  I  don't  know  what  else  you 
meant  j  and  when  you  told  tales  about  me  all  over 
town.  If  you  were  only  really  sorry  I  wouldn't 
speak  so;  but  to  hear  you  say  you  didn't  mean  to, 
just  your  old  way.  What  did  you  mean  r" 

"It's  only  just  this,"  said  Sam.  "If  Bunny  dies, 
I  shall  be  all  the  same  as  a  murderer.  I've  always 
felt  as  if  I  killed  the  old  squaw ;  and  that's  hard 
enough  to  bear." 

"  Well,  there's  no  use  saying  anything  about  that 
now.  But  have  you  told  father  the  whole  ?  Haven't 
you  kept  back  anything  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Sam.  "  It  came  into  my  head  not 
to  let  him  know  about  the  money  taken  at  the  mill  j 
but  I  did.  I  told  him  all." 

"  Took  monev  out  of  the  mill !     What  ?     When 
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you  were  helping  father  ?"  said  Lucian.    "  Oh,  Sam  ! 
how  could  you  ?" 

The  look  and  tone  with  which  Lucian  spoke 
struck  to  Sam's  heart.  For  the  first  time  he  seemed 
fully  to  realize  the  meanness  of  his  conduct.  He 
turned  away  with  a  deep  sob. 

"You  may  say  what  you  like,  Lute.  I'm  a  mean, 
contemptible  fellow,  not  worth  your  notice,  and  a 
disgrace  to  you  all.  I'll  ask  father  to  let  me  go  away 
to  sea  somewhere,  and  never  come  back  again." 

"  What  better  would  you  be  at  sea  ?  But  I  wont 
say  any  more  about  that.  Come  downstairs ;  I  want 
to  look  about." 

"Oh,  I  can't,"  said  Sam,  shrinking.  "I  can't 
meet  Bunny  and  Will.  They  never  can  forgive  me, 
if  you  can." 

"Bunny  don't  know  anything  about  it;  and  if 
Will  does,  he'll  never  say  a  word,  and  he'll  act  as  if 
he  never  thought  such  a  thing.  I  know  his  way. 
You  can't  stay  up  here  all  your  life,  and  the  longer 
you  wait  the  harder  it  will  be  to  go  down." 

"  Father  wont  let  me,"  said  Sam. 

"I'll  go  and  ask  him,"  said  Lucian;  and  away 
he  ran  to  ask  if  Sam  need  stay  upstairs  any 
longer. 

"Not  if  you  want  him  to  come  down,"  said  Mr. 
Martin. 

"I  do,"  said  Lucian.  "It  was  more  than  half 
that  Matthews  boy,  and  it  was  part  my  fault,  too  j 
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for  I  ought  to  have  told  you  how  he  was  going  on 
with  Louis." 

So  Sam  came  down,  slipping  out  the  back  way, 
that  he  might  not  meet  Will.  He  would  have  re 
curred  to  the  subject  of  his  fault  a  dozen  times,  but 
Lucian  refused  to  talk  of  it. 

"If  you  are  sorry,  that's  enough,"  he  said.  "If 
you  talk  it  over,  it  will  all  go  off  in  words ;  and  you'd 
best  put  it  into  your  prayers,  Sam.  It  does  so  help 
one.  I  found  it  out  this  winter." 

When  the  boys  went  in  to  dinner,  Sam  felt  more 
miserable  than  ever;  for  he  saw  how  Bunny  had 
suffered,  and  he  felt  how  he  had  brought  sorrow  on 
everybody  connected  with  him. 

That  afternoon  Paulina  came  down,  accompanied 
by  Rose,  to  see  her  little  nursling.  Rose  had  not 
been  to  Mr.  Martin's  since  the  arrest  of  the  boys ; 
but  she  had  sent  more  than  one  message  to  Lucian 
by  Paulina,  who  was  not  an  unfrequent  visitor. 
While  Paulina  was  caressing  and  crying  over  Bunny, 
who  was  roused  a  little  at  seeing  his  "aunt,"  whom 
he  had  never  forgotten,  Rose  went  to  Lucian.  He 
was  upstairs,  taking  his  books  out  of  his  chest. 
Sam  disappeared  as  he  heard  her  footstep.  She  did 
not  know  the  truth,  but  he  could  not  meet  her. 
Rose  went  softly  behind  Lucian,  and  put  her  hands 
over  his  eyes. 

"Guess  who!"  she  said;  but  Lucian  knew  her 
voice,  and  did  not  need  to  guess.  They  had  so 
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much  to  say  that  it  was  nearly  tea-time  when  Rose 
remembered  her  father's  message.  Mr.  Camp  was 
anxious  to  see  Lucian,  and  wished  him  to  come  up 
to  tea.  He  would  have  come  himself,  but  he  thought 
Will  would  not  wish  to  see  him,  and  Miss  Angeline 
was  not  well. 

"Did  your  aunt  believe  it?"  said  Lucian. 
"  Oh,  just  at  first  she  thought  Bunny  might  have 
done  it;  but  she  hasn't  thought  so  lately,  and  she 
blamed  Amanda  more  than  any  one  else.  You 
ought  to  have  heard  Paulina  when  father  came 
home  and  said  the  person  who  took  the  cup  had 
given  it  back,  arid  that  you  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  Father  wont  tell  who  took  it.  I  wonder  who 
it  was?" 

Mr.  Camp  had  so  managed  the  affair  that  no  one 
suspected  the  truth.  Tom  Coleman  had  not  spoken 
to  any  one,  and  he  had  promised  that  he  would  not : 
so  that  the  probabilities  seemed  to  be  that  Sam 
would  fare  much  better  than  he  deserved,  so  far  as 
exposure  was  concerned. 

"  Father,"  said  Lucian,  "Mr.  Camp  wants  me  to 
come  up  there  to  tea.  Shall  I  go  ?" 

"  Of  course,  if  he  has  sent  to  ask  you.  I  know 
he  regrets  what  has  happened,  and  he  has  been  very 
kind  since  this  matter  came  out,"  said  Mr.  Martin, 
who  had  never  endured  any  trial  like  this  brought 
upon  him  by  his  son. 

Lucian  and  Rose  went  up  to  Mr.   Camp's  to- 
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gether,  and  Mr.  Camp  was  very  cordial  to  Lucian, 
and  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  apology  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  make.  Lucian  stood  looking  down 
at  the  carpet,  and  out  of  the  window,  and  every 
where  but  at  Mr.  Camp. 

"  It  was  all  a  mistake,  sir ;  and  things  did  look  bad 
for  us,  I  know.  I'm  glad  Rose  has  her  cup  again  ; 
and — and,  if  you  please,  I'd  rather  not  hear  any 
more  about  it." 

As  for  Miss  Angeline,  she  made  such  a  hero  of 
Lucian  that  he  was  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  and 
earnestly  begged  her  to  say  no  more  on  the  subject. 
Paulina,  who  had  said,  "  I  told  you  so,"  more  than 
twenty  times  since  the  truth  came  out,  sought  ex 
pression  for  her  feelings  in  waffles  and  cake  for  tea, 
and  in  calling  him  "Master  Lucian"  as  a  mark  of 
her  respect. 

Lucian  went  home  pleased  with  his  visit,  and 
quite  in  charity  with  Mr.  Camp,  who,  on  his  part, 
felt  as  if  he  could  never  do  enough  to  compensate 
the  boys  for  what  they  had  suffered. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   END. 

IMMEDIATELY  after  the  return  of  the 
boys  there  were  several  days  of  very  cold 
weather.  It  had  a  bad  effect  on  Bunny, 
who,  though  he  had  seemed  to  rally  at  first,  now 
drooped  and  pined.  Mr.  Clifton  came  frequently 
to  see  him,  and,  when  the  weather  moderated,  took 
him  several  times  on  long  drives  through  the  woods. 
But  Bunny  enjoyed  nothing  as  he  once  did.  Had 
it  been  summer,  and  could  he  have  resumed  his  out- 
of-door  life,  he  might  have  recovered  ;  but  it  soon 
became  evident  to  all  but  Will  that  Bunny  was  not 
long  to  be  in  this  world.  He  was  grateful  and 
gentle  and  obedient ;  but  he  never  recovered  his 
former  lively  spirits  and  quaint  little  ways.  He  was 
pleased  to  sit  quietly  beside  his  brother  or  Mrs. 
Martin,  or  to  lie  on  the  rug  before  the  fire  with  his 
cat. 

As  soon  as  Will  was  able  to  be  about,  he  made 
himself  very  useful, — took  care  of  the  horses, 
milked  the  cows,  and  even  condescended  to  split  up 
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the  wood,  in  his  anxiety  to  show  his  gratitude.  He 
volunteered  to  help  Mr.  Martin  in  the  mill ;  and, 
now  that  he  had  proper  clothes  and  took  some  care 
of  himself,  he  looked  not  so  much  above  his  station 
as  below  it.  Mr.  Martin  induced  him  to  study  a 
little,  and  gave  him  such  books  as  he  thought  would 
interest  him,  and  his  improvement  was  very  notice 
able. 

\  t  Sam,  in  the  meantime,  was  miserable  indeed 
No  one  said  anything  to  him  to  remind  him  of  his 
evil-doing.  Lucian  never  adverted  to  the  subject, — 
nor  did  his  father  and  mother,  knowing  how  much 
he  suffered  from  self-reproach.  He  attempted  once 
to  speak  about  it  to  Will •  but  he  was  unapproach 
able,  and  remarked,  rather  haughtily,  that  he  didn't 
choose  to  talk  about  that  matter.  But  the  sight  of 
Bunny's  wasted  body,  and  the  knowledge  that  the 
child's  failing  health  was  the  consequence  of  his 
selfish  weakness  and  wickedness,  were  almost  too 
much  for  him  to  bear.  He  went  to  school ;  but  he 
took  no  pleasure  in  play  or  study.  He  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Louis  Matthews,  who,  to  re 
venge  himself,  told  the  whole  story  of  the  gold 
piece.  Sam  could  not  deny  it ;  but  the  additional 
humiliation  he  experienced  from  this  exposure 
served  to  increase  his  remorse.  The  first  quarrel  in 
which  Lucian  was  engaged  after  his  return  to  school 
was  with  John  Perkins,  for  insulting  Sam  by  refer 
ring  to  the  piece  of  gold. 
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About  this  time  Mrs.  Martin's  brother  came  to 
Elkawa  for  a  few  days,  and  claimed  the  payment  of 
a  long-promised  visit  from  Sam,  who  he  thought 
looked  out  of  health.  Sam  was  eager  to  leave  the 
place  where  he  had  sinned  and  suffered  so  much. 
Mrs.  Martin,  after  some  hesitation,  confided  the 
story  to  her  brother.  Sam  did  not  find  a  harsh 
judge  in  his  uncle,  who  had  always  been  fond  of 
him.  Though  he  did  not  make  light  of  his  fault, 
he  thought  his  nephew  had  no  reason  to  despair, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  for  him,  at  least  for  a 
time,  to  be  out  of  reach  of  his  old  companions. 

Sam  urged  it  so  much  that  his  parents  at  last 
consented  ;  and,  with  many  prayers  and  expressions 
of  hope  and  tender  feeling  on  their  part,  Sam  left 
Elkawa  for  a  long  visit. 

"I'm  so  tired  to-night !"  said  Bunny,  the  evening 
after  Sam's  departure,  as  he  lay  in  his  accustomed 
place  on  the  rug  before  the  fire.  "  I  don't  think  I 
shall  ever  get  rested  here,"  continued  Bunny,  very 
quietly.  "  I  think  I  shall  go  to  the  other  world. 
Something  keeps  calling  me  all  the  time :  I  think 
it's  my  mother." 

"  Oh,  Bun,"  said  Lucian,  "  don't  say  so  !  What 
would  poor  Will  do  ?" 

"  I  wish  he  could  go  too.     We're  so  all-alone." 

"  But  you  will  be  better  when  it  comes  warm 
weather,"  said  Lucian.  "  The  leaves  will  be  out 
before  long.  Father  says  when  it  comes  summer 
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he's  going  to  take  the  horses  and  go  away  into  the 
Grand  River  country,  to  see  after  some  land.  He'll 
want  Will  •  and  we  can  go  too.  Wont  you  ?" 

"I'd  have  liked  it,  once,  ever  so  much,"  said 
Bunny,  with  a  sigh.  "But  I'm  too  tired  now." 

"Are  you  afraid  ?"  asked  Lucian. 

"Why,  no!"  said  Bunny,  simply.  "What  is 
there  to  be  afraid  of?  I  suppose  I  should  see 
Christ  the  first  thing.  I  shan't  be  lame  there : 
shall  I  ?" 

"We  shall  never  be  sick  there:  the  Bible  says 
so.  But,  oh,  Bunny :  I  can't  bear  to  think  you 
are  going  to  die.  How  I  should  miss  you !  and 
Rose  would, — so  much  !" 

"  I  like  Rosie,"  said  Bunny.  "  She  speaks  such 
nice  little  words,  and  wears  such  pretty  frocks. 
There's  Will,"  he  said,  with  renewed  animation,  as 
his  brother  came  in. 

"  Neeni  jau,*  don't  you  feel  better  to-night  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  don't  feel  any  worse..  Sit 
down  on  the  rug." 

Will  managed  to  find  room  for  himself  on  the 
rug.  The  three  sat  silent  for  a  little  while.  Lucian 
was  straining  his  eyes  over  a  book  by  the  fire-light, 
and  Bunny  and  Will  took  pleasure  merely  in  each 
other's  presence,  though  not  a  word  was  spoken. 
Suddenly  Bunny  started,  and  said  something  rapidly 

*  Little  one. 
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in  his  own  language.  "  He  says  he  feels  very  ill," 
said  Will,  rather  startled,  and  drawing  him  closer 
within  his  arms. 

Lucian  ran  to  call  his  mother,  and  Mrs.  Martin, 
coming  in  with  the  candle,  was  at  once  alarmed. 

"  Lucian,"  she  said,  as  soon  as  she  had  fairly  looked 
at  his  countenance,  "  go  for  the  doctor,  as  quick  as 
you  can." 

"No,  no,"  said  Bunny,  faintly.  "I  want  Lute 
here." 

Mrs.  Martin  would  not  cross  him,  and  sent  a 
neighbour's  son,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  house. 

"You  don't  think  he's  very  bad,  do  you?"  said 
Will.  "Is  there  danger?" 

"  I  am  afraid  there  is,"  said  Mrs.  Martin,  gently. 

"  No,"  said  Bunny,  "  there  isn't  any.  The 
minister  says  there's  nothing  to  hurt  me.  There's 
nothing  to  hurt  on  the  way.  There  wont  be  any 
boys  to  chase  me.  I  shan't  be  whipped." 

"  No,  my  dear  child  !"  said  Mrs.  Martin.  "  There 
is  nothing  there  but  peace  and  love  and  welcome, 
to  all  eternity.  God  forgive  those  who  have  been 
so  cruel  to  you  here!" 

Will  sat  like  a  statue,  and  with  a  look  of  such 
utter  misery  that  Mrs.  Martin's  heart  ached  for 
him. 

"  Lute's  been  very  good  to  me,"  said  Bunny, 
looking  round  for  him.  "  Everyone's' been  good  to 
me  except  the  boys.  Will,  you  must  be  good  when 
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I'm  gone,  so  you  can  come  to  me.  I  shal]  sit  down 
by  the  gate  and  wait  till  you  come,  and  then  we'll 
take  hold  of  hands  and  go  in  together.  Good 
night  !" — And  he  put  his  arms  round  Will  and 
kissed  him.  "  Say  good-night — Mr.  Martin,  and 
all.  Good-night !  I  guess  I'll  go  to  sleep  and 
be  rested  now."  And  then  his  mind  wandered  a 
little,  and  he  spoke  some  words  in  his  own  tongue, 
as  Will  told  them  long  afterwards,  about  being  in 
the  woods  by  the  creek,  and  hearing  the  water  run  j 
and  once  more  he  softly  bade  good-night,  and  began 
to  say  over  his  little  prayer, — 

"  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep  ;" — 

and  before  it  was  finished,  he  was  "where  the  weary 
are  at  rest." 

Everyone  in  the  family  mourned  for  that  little 
Indian  boy ;  but  not  even  Will's  grief,  intense  as  it 
was,  could  equal  the  sore  distress  which  came  upon 
Sam  when  he  heard  the  news.  Will  had  nothing 
to  reproach  himself  with.  In  all  the  years  during 
which  he  had  been  the  child's  support  and  guardian, 
he  had  never  pained  him  by -an  unkind  action — 
hardly  by  a  sharp  word.  He  had  been  faithful  to 
his  trust  j  and  from  the  time  Bunny  was  able  to  go 
about  their  camp  holding  by  his  brother's  finger,  the 
love  and  confidence  between  them  had  never  been 
interrupted.  But  for  him  who  had  brought  evil 
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report  upon  the  boy,  whose  selfish  covetousness,  deceit 
and  cowardice  had  subjected  him  to  the  imprison 
ment  which  had  worn  out  his  life,  what  comfort  was 
there  in  the  thought  of  the  past  ?  He  might  repent 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  make  resolutions  of 
future  amendment,  and  humble  himself  before  God 
and  man.  He  could  not  bring  back  the  weary- 
months  that  had  broken  down  Bunny's  health  and 
worn  out  his  life,  or  fill  his  vacant  place  to  the 
brother  who  had  loved  him  so  fondly.  All  his  life 
long  he  must  think,  "Oh  that  I  had  never  told 
that  first  lie,  or  given  way  to  that  first  tempta 
tion  !" 

Bunny's  body  was  laid  under  the  oaks  that  shaded 
the  burying-ground  of  Elkawa,  and  Mr.  Martin  had 
a  marble  stone  put  there,  recording  his  age  and 
name,  with  the  two  simple  little  lines  of  the  child's 
prayer  which  had  been  his  last  words  on  earth. 
This  mark  of  respect  to  Bunny's  memory  pleased 
Will  more  than  any  gift  that  could  have  been  offered 
to  himself.  The  day  after  Bunny's  funeral  he  took 
his  gun,  saying  that  he  would  be  back  before  long, 
and  went  away  into  the  woods.  He  was  gone  some 
weeks,  and  Mrs.  Martin  began  to  fear  that  they 
should  not  see  him  again  5  but  he  suddenly  reap 
peared  one  evening,  looking  thin  and  worn,  and 
with  a  quiet  melancholy  in  his  manner  quite 
unlike  his  old  ways.  He  was  evidently  pleased 
with  the  cordial  welcome  he  received,  but  he  was 
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very  quiet  and  silent,  and  Mrs.  Martin  began  almost 
to  fear  that  he  was  following  Bunny. 

But  he  did  not  remain  long  in  Elkawa.  He 
grew  restless  and  uneasy,  and  the  place  reminded 
him  too  sadly  of  his  loss.  He  went  to  his  own 
people  in  their  Western  home,  where  he  married, 
and  not  long  after  went  to  Minnesota,  where  he 
did  very  well. 

Sam  never  forgot  his  terrible  lesson.  He  had 
many  a  hard  struggle  to  endure  before  his  faults  of 
deceit  and  covetousness  were  in  any  way  conquered, 
for  they  had  so  grown  upon  him  by  indulgence 
that  the  habit  of  excusing  himself  seemed  almost  to 
have  become  his  nature.  When  he  returned  from 
his  uncle's,  he  had  no  reproaches  to  endure.  The 
affair  of  the  gold  piece  was  forgotten,  and  Tom 
Coleman  and  Louis  Matthews  had  left  the  place. 
Mr.  Camp  never  referred  to  the  matter,  but  gave 
him  a  friendly  welcome  and  an  invitation  to  the 
house, — at  first  for  Lucian's  sake,  but  afterwards 
for  his  own.  Lucian  never  alluded  to  the  time  of 
their  trial,  and  did  all  he  could  to  make  his  brother 
forget  the  criminal  weakness  of  that  summer. 
Lucian's  impulsive  temper  and  carelessness  will,  at 
times,  lead  him  into  trouble  ;  but  with  such  strength 
as  in  him  lies,  sometimes  with  stumbling,  and  now 
and  then  a  fall,  he  endeavours  to  walk  in  the 
straight  path  where  Christ  would  have  him  go. 
He  has  long  ago  forgiven  Sam  the  wrong  done  to 
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himself,  and  nearly  forgotten  the  whole  affair ;  but 
Sam,  as  often  as  he  looks  at  the  little  grave  under 
the  oak-trees,  will  remember  the  sins  of  his  youth, 
and  wish,  with  unavailing  regret,  that  he  had  never 
taken  that  FIRST  STEP. 


THE  END. 
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By  CATHERINE  D.  BELL. 

HORACE   AND    MAY ;    or,    Unconscious  Influence* 
By  CATHERINE  D.  BELL. 

ELLA  AND   MARIAN;  or,  Rest  and    Unrest.     By 
CATHERINE  D.  BELL. 

HOME      SUNSHINE;     or,      The      Gordons.       By 
CATHERINE  D.  BELL. 

THE  GRAHAMS;  or,  Home  Life.     By  CATHERINE 
D.  BELL. 

KENNETH  AND    HUGH;    or,    Self-Mastery.     By 
CATHERINE  D.  BELL. 

"  A  book  of  life  forcibly  conceived,  vividly  depicted,  and  abounding 
in  matter  calculated  to  attract,  rivet,  and  instruct." — British  Standard. 

HOPE     CAMPBELL;      or,     Know     Thyselj.       By 
CATHERINE  D.  BELL. 

"An  admirable  book,  and  one  we   can   heartily  recommend.     It 
contains  much  wise  counsel." — Athenteum. 

AUNT  A I  LIE;    or,  Patience   and  its   Reward.     By 
CATHERINE  D.  BELL. 


W.    H.    G.    KINGSTON. 

In  imp.  i6mo,  cloth  gilt,  with  Sixteen  pages  of  large  Illustrations, 

ANTONY      WAY  MOUTH  i     or,     The      Gentlemen 
Adventurers.     By  the  Author  of  "  Digby  Heathcote." 

In  fcap.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  35.  6d., 
BUSH    WANDERINGS    OF    A    NATURALIST. 

By  "  The  Old  Bushman."     With  Sixteen  pages  of  Illustrations 
by  WOLF,  COLEMAN,  &c. 


NEW    ILLUSTRATED    EDITION    OF    GAY'S    FABLES. 

In  square  fcap.  8vo,  price  33.  6d.,  cloth  gilt, 

GAY'S  FABLES.  With  an  Original  Memoir  of  the 
Author,  Introduction,  and  Annotations,  by  OCTAVIUS  FREIRE 
OWEN,  M.A.  With  upwards  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
six  Illustrations  by  WILLIAM  HARVEY,  engraved  by  the 
BROTHERS  DALZIEL. 


A    MOST    SUCCESSFUL    CHILD'S    BOOK. 

In  oblong  8vo,  price  33.  6d.  boards ;  or  with  the  Plates  fully 
Coloured,  6s., 

THE  BOOK  OF  NONSENSE.     By  EDWARD  LEAR. 
The  Eighteenth  Thousand.     With  upwards  of  One  Hundred 

Plates. 

Also,  now  ready,  in  Three  Divisions,  plain  is.  or  coloured  2s.,  the 
PEOPLE'S  EDITION,  with  Thirty-Three  Plates  in  each. 


Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  35.  6d., 

WARNE'S   PICTURE  PLAYMATE, 

Being  the  Large  Picture  Toys,  in  One  Volume.  With  Forty-Eight 
Pages  of  Illustrations,  printed  in  Colours. 
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In  small  4to,  cloth  gilt,  35.  6d., 

OUR   FAVOURITE   NURSERY 
RHYMES. 

"With  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Illustrations,  by  A.  W.  BAYES, 
T.  DALZIEL,  and  J.  B.  ZWECKER.  Engraved  by  the  BROTHERS 
DALZIEL. 


(Srt'ft 


Fcap.  8vo,  with  Original  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt, 

EILDON  MANOR:    a    Tale   for   Girls.      By   the 
Author  of  "  The  Four  Sisters." 

MARIAN  AND  HER   PUPILS.     By  CHARLOTTE 

LANKESTER. 

LILY     GORDON,     the     Young    Housekeeper.      By 
CATHERINE  D.  BELL. 

THE  HUGUENOT  FAMILY;   or,  Help  in  Time  of 
Need.     By  CATHERINE  D.  BELL. 

LAURA    AND    LUCY:    a    Tale   for     Girls.      By 
CHARLOTTE  ADAMS. 


ROBINSON  CRUSOE.     By  DANIEL  DEFOE.  ^         g 

•ill 


THE  SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON. 

WILLIS  THE  PILOT. 

WARS  OF  THE  ROSES.      By  J.  G.  EDGAR. 


for  |Boung  (ZDJttorcn. 


In  imperial  8vo,  price  2s.  6d.  each,  boards;  or  with  the  Plates  fully- 
Coloured,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  45., 

LITTLE  LILTS  ALPHABET.      With  Twenty-Jive 

large  Illustrations  by  OSCAR  PLETSCH. 

IN  AND    OUT  OF  SCHOOL.     Edited  ly    L.    V. 
With  Twenty-six  large  Original  Designs  by  ABSOLON. 


Bffltanu1*  erfoo  SbJilUng  Gift 


Fcap.  8vo,  with  Original  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt, 

SUNDAYS  AT  ENCOMBE;  or,  Tales  for  Sunday 
Reading.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  ADAMS,  Author  of  "  The  First 
of  June,"  "  Schoolboy  Honour/'  &c.,  &c. 

THE  JUDGES  OF  ISRAEL.     By  the  REV.  H.  C. 

ADAMS,  Author  of  "  Sundays  at  Encombe." 

MARY  ELLIOT;  or,   Be  Ye  Kind  to  One  Another. 

By  CATHERINE  D.  BELL.     New  Edition. 

HOW  TO  BE  HAPPY ;  or,  Every -day  Work.  By 
CATHERINE  D.  BELL.  With  Memoir  and  Portrait. 

LOUIE  ATTERBURY.     A  Book  for  Girls. 

POETRY  OF  THE  BEST  AUTHORS.  By  ANNE 
BOWMAN. 
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s  Cfoo-Sjjillirrg  (Sift  D0ob, — continued. 

Also,  uniform,  with  gilt  edges, 

EVENINGS  AT  HOME.     By  DR.  AIKEN  awe?  MRS. 
BARBAULD. 

SANDFORD  AND  MERTON.     By  THOMAS  DAY. 
ROBINSON  CRUSOE.      By  DANIEL  DEFOE.^      g  g 
T#£  SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON.  L|  1 1 

WILLIS  THE  PILOT.  }      c  3 


H8iarne'« 


Pott  i8mo,  with  Original  Illustrations,  cloth  extra, 

TRUTH  AND   FALSEHOOD.     By   the   Author   of 
"The  Little  Drummer." 

TALES  FROM  DREAMLAND.     By  the  Author  of 
"  The  Seven  Little  People/5 

PATIENT  HENRY.     A  Tale  for  Boys. 

TALES  FOR  THE  YOUNG.     By  HANS  ANDERSEN. 

ALLEN  AND  HARRY;  or,  Set  About  It  at  Once. 
By  CATHERINE  D.  BELL. 

AN  AUTUMN  AT  KARNFORD.     By  CATHERINE 
D.  BELL. 

GEORGIE  AND  LIZZIE.   By  CATHERINE  D.  BELL. 

ARNOLD  LEE;  or,  Rich  Boys  and  Poor  Boys.     By 
CATHERINE  D.  BELL. 

THE   DOUGLAS    FAMILY.      By    CATHERINE    D. 
BELL. 


SMIing  ^fubenfle 

Pott  8vo,  128  pp.,  cloth  gilt,  with  Coloured  Illustrations  by 
J.  D.  WATSON,  &c.,  &c. 

MASTER  GREGORY'S  CUNNING,  and  What  He 
Got  by  It. 

LITTLE  AMY'S  BIRTHDAY,  tec.     By  HARRIET 

MYRTLE. 

COUNTRY  SCENES,  AND  OTHER  TALES.     By 

HARRIET  MYRTLE. 
PET  LAMB,  AND  OTHER  TALES.     By  HARRIET 

MYRTLE. 

THE   LITTLE   FOUNDLING,  &c.     By    HARRIET 

MYRTLE. 

THE  MAN  OF  SNOW,  &c.     By  HARRIET  MYRTLE. 
KARL  KRINKEN ;  or,  The  Christmas  Stocking. 

MR.     RUTHERFORD'S  CHILDREN.      First   and 
Second  Series. 

CASPER ;  or,  The  Breakfast  Table. 
THE  BASKET  OF  FLOWERS.     Revised  Edition. 
EASY  RHYMES  AND  SIMPLE  POEMS. 
ADA  BRENTON;  or,  Plans  for  Life. 
RUTH  CLAYTON.     A  Book  for  Girls. 
SABBATH  TALKS  WITH  LITTLE  CHILDREN. 
SABBATH  TALKS  ABOUT  JESUS. 
FANNY  LINCOLN;  or,  The  Mountain  Daisy. 

NELLIE  GREY;  or,  The  Ups  and  Downs  of  Every -day 
Life. 

CLARA  WOODWARD  and  her  Daydreams. 
FRANK  RUSSELL;  or,  Living  for  an  Object. 
MY  EARNINGS ;  or,  The  Story  of  Ann  Ellisons  Life. 
CHILDREN'S  HARP;  or,  Select  Poetry  for  the  Young. 


BERKELEY 


=/•}/ 


